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Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 
A recognized standard among “ rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made of 
high-grade waterproofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all 
weather: conditions. Tough, pliable, 
durable and low in price. It is easy 
to lay; no skilled labor required. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, 
surfaced with genuine crushed 
slate, in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no painting. 
Handsome enough for a_ home, 
economical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection 
against fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4 Shingles in One) 


Made of high-grade, thoroughly water- 
proofed felt and surfaced with crushed slate in 
beautiful natural slate colors, either red or 


green. Laid in strips of four shingles in one 
at far less cost in labor and time than for 
wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and one 
that resists fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 

Made of the same 
durable slate - surfaced 
(red or green) material 
as the Multi-Shingles, 
but cut into individual 
shingles, 8x 1234 inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per year of service. 
Need no painting. 


Roofing Dependability 
Assured 


For sixty years The Barrett Company has been 
America’s leading manufacturer of roofings. During 
that time it has made and sold millions of rolls for 
use on steep roofed buildings of every type. 


The Barrett reputation for high-quality products 
and fair dealing is too valuable an asset to be en- 
dangered now by offering customers any article 
not absolutely dependable. 


The low price at which Everlastic Roofings are 
sold is due to huge quantity production, modern 
labor-saving machinery, and the most efficient 
manufacturing and distributing methods. 


In roll roofings, you have a choice of two styles— 
the ever popular plain-surfaced Everlastic “Rub- 
ber” Roofing and another handsomely coated with 
red or green crushed slate. 


There are also two styles of Everlastic Shingles, 
one single and one in strips of four—both surfaced 
on one side with crushed slate in the attractive 
natural shades of red or green. 


In no other roofings can you obtain such high 
quality at such moderate cost. Look for the Ever- 
lastic name when you buy. It’s your protection 
against inferior roofings. 


The Gault Company 


New York Chicago ong Boston Louis 
Cleveland Detroit Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas Cit eeeeils Dallas Nashville 
Syracuse Salt Lake City Seattle eoria Atlanta 
Duluth Milwaukee ngor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown ‘oledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
fizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half 


is. It is practical, always honest, ¢ 
faithful; full of sunshine and. sumbanaY 
It is furnished to subscribers 5 years for 
$2.00, two years for $1.00, and one year for 
fifty cents; to subscribers in Philadelphia, | 
Canada and foreign countries (except Mexico” 
and Cuba) 2 years for $1.20, as we must pay 
extra postage, Its motto: No partisan poli- 
tics, but farmers at the first table ; no } rags 
to monopoly, and fair play to ‘all’ 
Contributions invited from all persons. pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
We 
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You kill three birds with one stone 
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ting your neighbor to subscribe elps 
him, it helps The Farm Joyrnal, and you will 


tell you about. 
papers from ho 
Journal. Hawing 


The .Farm 
to’ I took the 


been so good. 

It may’have seemed a long, hard pull for 
many country folks, but it has been harder 
and longer in the cities. Having a job is a 
great thing—and, goodness knows, farmers 
are busy enough, be prices high or low. 

There is much cheer ahead. 
and the worst is behind us 
plus of farm products in the world's s market— 
yet folks must eat, and Our Folks are assured 
their full share of return therefrem. 
it that The Farm Journ§t=jipiiches 
pogleriy, so as to miss no op unity to’ta 

vantage of the good times coming. 
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Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveraPyearsin advance, we guarantee: 
three months after paying 
al any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 


may the discontinued for 


reason, or for NO reason, and the unused 
portion of the amount paid will be refun 
* 


Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Big Things Next Month 


ALT MASON certainly had a big job 

picking out the prize winner from the 

2,500 contesta who sent in “Walt 
Mason” poems in answer to our notice in the 
January number. The prize-winning poems 
will be printed next month, along with a fine 
letter from Walt himself, telling the secret 
of Mason poetry and wherein most of the 
contestants failed. It is a kindly, helpful 
letter, just such as you would expect from 
Walt. The winner of the prize list, ‘‘What 
Shade Trees Are Best?’ will also be an- 
nounced next month and the best articles 
printed in June. Then, too, next month we 
will announce the winning title for the March 
cover picture. The original oil painting by 
Robert Robinson goes to the best title aug 
gested" Tt if wé had ‘been’a “ti 
slow in getting around to these awards, but 
there has been q deluge of answers and the 
Editors have had to look after them with 
lots of other work. For instance, it has kept 
one Editor busy answering-ineome-tax ques- 
tions from puzzled subscribers: Now, this 
is Over, for at a another year, and the 
income-tax returns al in by*March 15. The 
Editors can now work away making The 
Farm Journal ‘“‘Unlike Any Paper.”’ 
There are lots of good things ahead. 


If you haven't sent for*yours‘‘Aunt Harriet” 
Roses, better do so now. There are two good 
reasons why we urge this. First, the number 
is limited and they an going fast. Second, 


ter ifztransplanted: ea 
ast month we told all about. need aria. 

‘Basie’ Rose, how it is a climber, not a ram- 
bler, one of the loveliest of all new varieties. 

The offer in Ma still holds good. We 
will send one plant Anywhere in the United 
States, postpaid, for getting and sending us a 
two-year subscription to The Farm Journal— 
not your own or that of any member of your 
family, Single plait’ may be had for forty- 
five cents each, postpaid. 

So, as we said before; 6rder your roses now— 
don’t wait too long—send us that new sub- 
scriptien this week and ‘get at least one ‘“‘Aunt 
Harriet’’ rose-bush before they are all gone. 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as d sample, and thut we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your.order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of, this page. 


“Have you roomers here?” 
Fair Lady; “Lots of them, but hardly any 
of them are true.” It’s different in The Farm 
Journal. We don’t have any room for rumors ; 
everything is true and time-tried aes we 
FP tok it. “ft Aen see it in The Farm Jou 

ewise, it’s told so entertainingly it 
the very best reading 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Cumulative Value 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


OST miles per dollar was 

the rallying cry which, 

twenty years ago, drew togeth- 

er the forces of the Firestone 
Organization: 


It was a vital slogan then; it 


is up-to-date now; it will be a 
live issue when present records 
are long left behind. 


It has.cumulative value, be- 
cause it carries the promise 
that the finest tire building 
organization in the world is 


constantly striving. to make 
good this pledge to the public 
under the leadership of the 
man who puts his name on 
the tire. 


Reinforced by every known 
“mechanical art, unlimited re- 


sources and twenty years’ ex- 
perience—most miles per dollar 
means more today than ever. 


And however the. standard of 
mileage climbs, the name, 
Firestone, must always mean 


the most miles for the money. 
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Chief Taylor 


of hearing Dr. He C. Taylor, 


A SHORT time ago we had the pleasure 
Chief of the Office of Farm Manage- © 


ment, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, talk on “The Agricultural Situa- 
tion.”’ In the course of his addregs he said 
that the men of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment were accused of “talking but, being 
careful not to say anything.’ Well, Dr. 
Taylor talked and all he said was worth 
while. - He said that speculations in land 
went in cycles, and that the-land specu- 
lators in New York state in 1864 were 
paralleled by the speculators in Iowa land 
in 1920. he. Doctor gered advised 
farmers to pay when they had the money. 

One of the most startling statements 
was that the European market is passing; 
that Europe is now trying to control its 
own food and supplies; that all nations are 
on an economy basis, and that farmers of 
the United States niust look to their own 
country for marketing surplus. The ex- 
port of farm products in 1914 was only 
eleven per cent, a large part of which was 
cotton. Doctor Taylor declared that we 
should raise more .wool and less pork. 
Other important facts he brought out were 
that we must know the cost of production, 
that it is the time for careful and thought- 
ful retrenchment, that the fertilizer ques- 
tion is an important one, and that the 
question of tractors or horses must ‘be 
fairly worked out and the most profitable 
method used. 

Regarding the labor question, he stated 
that wages should be adjusted by a sliding 
seale. In closing his vigorous address he 


again advised his hearers to watch cost and 


to reduce one The war must be 
paid for and the attitude of the optimistic 
wool man, who can’see profits two years 
from now, is the right one to take. 

Dr. Taylor was graduated from Iowa 
State College of Agriculture in 1896, and 
in 1902 received the degree of Ph. D. from 
University of Wisconsin. He ran a farm 


Workers and 


for eight years, and not from the front 
rch. In 1919 he, became Chief of the 
ce of Farm Management, a department 


Henry C.: Taylor 


olks. 
Dr. Taylor is helping farmers’ to live 
better, to save the muscles of tired backs 
by finding better ways of doing farm work, 
and to devise means whereby the farm 
family may enjoy the comforts and the 
recreations which are the rightful privil 
of the profession that forms the sturdy 
base of our social pyramid. 
Dr; Taylor, here is our hand! 


Harry Botsford, Writer 


Harry Botsford is one of our farm-writing 
family and his life-sketch is so interesting 
that we give it just as Harry wrote it. ; 

“To begin with, I was born and raised 
on a farm. My first twenty years of life 


will average with the usual boy. I went 
to school ahd wished I were fishing. After 
school, I worked at a variety of jobs, and 
gradually attained a height of six feet. 

“J then worked at the Commercial 
Bank, in Titusville, Pa., for three years. I 
attended night school, ushered at the opera 
house and was resident correspondent for 
a city paper in my spare time. Left the 
bank flat on its back and started in the 
general insurance business for myself. 

“When the United States entered the 
war, I gave away my business and entered 
the army. By dint of hard work and luck, 
I was made a sergeant and was about to be 
commissioned when the Armistice was 
signed. I then came home broken in spirit 
and purse; and rather than attempt to 
engage in business again, went to the 
country to work. At manual labor too! 

“I started to write for magazines at 
night to relieve the monotony of the nights. 
I received a few checks for my stuff, and at 
last decided I’d say good-by to manual 
labor and try my hand at writing. 

_“T turn out about 48,000 wares of copy 
each month and manage to sell most of it. 
I have found editors to be kindly, frank 
and friendly folks'who are only too glad to 
help a fellow over the rough spots. 

“T’ve always been interested in farms 
and farmers. I believe a farmer is entitled 
to higher prices for his products, a better 
living, shorter hours and more leisure in 


which to go fishing. 


“T thoroughly detest the city cootie who 
thinks it a cute thing to refer to the farmer 
as a ‘jay.’ I want to see every farmer 
get to be a good business man, keen 
shrewd and equipped to take his rightful 
goa with any Sther producer in the world. 

want to see more science in farming, and 


I hope some day to see every abandoned 


farm producing crops. I want to see farm 
life come into its own—and I believe it 
will, when we have better country churches, 
community. buildings, cooperative enter- 

rises and a higher all of country schools. 


od speed the day!’ 


Samuel R. Guard, eight and_one-half 


‘ years. associate editor of the Breeders’ 


Gazette, is now head of the Publicity and 
Educational Department of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Dr. Whitman H. Jordan has retired as 
Director of the Geneva Experiment Station 
after twenty-five yé of service. Dr. 
Jordan is the author of ‘The Feeding of 
Animals,” a real text-book for stockmen. 


Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
«inating —unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.) 


Certain concerns are making a canvass of 
various counties in Idaho, we are told, and 
selling inoculation material for leguminous 
plants at prices far in excess of prices re- 
ceived for cultures by the state university. 
B. F. Sheehan, field agronomist of the 
University Extension Division, says one 
farmer is reported to have paid $20 for 
enough culture to inoculate ten acres of 
clover. Material that has proved to be 
equally satisfactory is being distributed to 
farmers by the bacteriology department 
of the university, at Moscow, at a price of 
twenty-five cents for sufficient for one acre. 


.. This is the way to bring up a boy: 
Start him reading good and helpful 
literature when he is young. Little 
Jerome Pfau, of Minnesota, has the 


right idea. Hess only two, but he 
knows a good thing when he sees it 


ey sure are workers out in California. 
nd they get paid for their work, too. 
One of Our Folks, W. L. Callahan, writ- 


ingfrom Willows, Calif., says they have 


been getting good prices for their wheat 
because when it is threshed and-delivered 
to the warehouses, any bank will loan 
seventy-five per cent of’ the value of the 


- receipts, while the warehouses stand re- 


pe for any loss or damage in storage. 
a 


lifornia farmers seem to have takenthe . 


lead in this important matter. 


Now Is the Time To 


Graft trees. 

Plant strawberries. 

Start an asparagus bed. 

Plant trees for a woodlot. 

Spray apple and other trees. 

Inoculate the soil for clover. 

Gather stones from the fields. 

Use self-feeders for fattening hogs on 
pasture. 

Screen your home. Start the campaign 
against flies at once. 

Change sheep very gradually from dry 
roughage to pasture. 

Get the oil stove in readiness, and buy 
or make a fireless cooker. . 

Help us get that 2,000,000 by sending in 
your renewal and getting your neighbor to 
subscribe, 
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What one agricultural expert found 
out about the meat business 


A man in the Ohio AgriculturalCollege wanted to find out for himself 
whether the live-stock raiser was being paid a fair price for his cattle, as 
compared with the value of the meat and by-products. The story of his 
impartial investigation, which was made last fall, istold in his article, ‘Who 
Gets the Steer Money?” in the Breeders’ Gazette for November 11, 1920. 


To get at the facts, he took a fat steer 
and dressed it so as to find out the relation 
between the cost of the animal and the 
wholesale selling price of the products, 
figuring his returns from the prices ruling 
at the time. 

It was a two-year-old Shorthorn, weigh- 
ing 1242 pounds. He found that such 
animals were selling for $15.00 per hun- 
dredweight at the time of his experiment, 
which made this animal worth $186.30 
wholesale: 


This is what he got ott of it: 
780 lbs. of beef worth then 2234c $175.50 


8llbs.ofhide 17.01 
31bs. oftongue “ 10c 30 
Sibs.ofheart “ “ 10c 

16lbs.ofliver “ &c 1.28 

14 Ibs. of fat -70 
9 Ibs. of headmeat “ “ 10c ~ .90 
1 tail .08 

$196.27 


In other words, the value of the products 
was only about $10.00 in excess of the 
cost of the live animal. This is a very 


close margin when it is considered that 
it must cover every expense for killing, 
dressing, refrigerating, selling, taxes, in- 
surance, etc. 


These results check pretty closely with 
Swift & Company’s actual figures for 
1920. On all cattle handled our average 
margin to cover expenses and profit was 
a little greater than this experiment 
indicated, perhaps because we are able 
to realize on a few by-products which 
are wasted when only one animal is 
killed. 


_ But even our margin was hardly enough 


to cover expenses. Detailed figures are 
given in Swift & Company’s 1921 Year 
Book, which may be obtained free by 
anyone who writes to our Chicago Office. 


During February, 1921, a steer of the 
same weight was worth about 10c a pound 
or $124.20. The meat and by-products 
were worth at wholesale a little more 
than $135,00. That is why the price of 


_cattle fell—because the market for beef 


and by-products slumped so badly. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
__ Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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Price, Five Cents 


Trade-mark 1905. 1921, by Wilmer 


‘Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Forty-fifth Year | 


The Picture I Would Paint ; 


By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


in a child’s smile, the purity in a 

woman’s eyes, the loving tenderness 
lurking in the drawn corners of a stern 
man’s lips, is the world’s greatest artist. 
His model is in his heart. He can have 
no other. 

I can not draw a straight line. I can 
riot amuse the youngsters who play at. my 
knee by making a picture in any 
wise resembling a dog or a cow. By 
dint of herculean effort I can draw 
what I proudly think looks somewhat — 
like a house, with square doors and 
windows; but the wisp of smoke which 
I add (with a Spencerian flourish) 
atop the chimney, is usually taken by 
the juvenile spectators to be a pig’s 
tail. Yet I should rather be an artist 
than anything else in all the world. 

In my mind’s eye I can see the pic- 
ture I should like to paint. There is 
a doorway as a sort of frame for a 
mother and a little girl, The love light, 
is shining in their eyes, their faces 
are aglow with welcome. Up the lane, 
toward the house, comes he who is 
King of the little household, monarch 
of all he surveys. A tousled-haired 
youngster is enthroned on one of 
the big horses coming in from the 
field, while a younger brother rides 
astride his father’s shoulders—shoul- 
ders stooped but a little since with 
the day’s toil, now straight and squar- 
ed, because love has thrilled the man 
anew. Father and boys are waving 
to the mother and girl who stand in 
the doorway, through which streams 
the welcoming light of Home. They 
call cheerily to each other, these loved 
and loving ones. The peace of night falls 
again over that humble, yet glorious, eastle 
of Love and Faith and Hope. 

' There would have to be a companion 
picture, to get it all in. _ A little brood is 
gathered about the father’s knees, while 
the mother does her chores nearby. The 
brood listens eagerly while the father reads 
or tells such stories as children have loved 
since the beginning of time; childish eyes 
grow big, but there are strong arms near- 
by to protect, fear vanishes. Slowly but 
surely the father leads them on, from King 
Arthur to Him who is Lord of lords and 
King of kings... Night comes on apace. 
The stars come out. The stairs creak, The 
little brood gathers closer. Mother joins 
the circle: And the heads of all, old and 


Ts man who can paint the innocence 


= 


young; bend tor wun a deep, tender voice, 


‘supplemented’ by childish treble, intones 


“Our Father, who art in heaven.’’. Then one 


. by one. the little folks go “piggy-back” 


up the creaking stairs te bed. 

Who can paint such a picture ? Yet who 
can not see it in his mind’s eye ? The man 
who can not see it has lost two-thirds of 
his life; the woman nine-tenths. There are 
no tears hot enough to drown that picture 
from our memory. 

- You say it-can not be painted; there are 


_A Prayer 
By Mrs. McKenzie 


Give me work to do, 
_ Give me health, 
Give me joy in simple things, . 
Give me an eye for beauty, 
A tongue for truth, 


A heart that 

A mind. that reasons, 

A sympathy that understands, 
Give me‘neither malice nor envy, 
But a true kindness 

And a noble common sense. 

At the close of each day 

Give me a book. 

And a friend with whom 

I can be silent. | 


problems of technique which can not be 
overcome: Our art will not be Art until 
such a picture is painted.Our life will not 
be Life: until'such a picture is in every 
man’s and every woman’s mind, visible 
alike in the light and in the dark. 

“He who. is, far from home is near to 
harm.” As the journey ends, and we pass 
through our own door, that peace which 


passeth undergtanding settles down upon - 


us. We drop thé pack from our shoulders. 
We are free mén again. Behind the closed 
door is the solace of sympathy, the tender- 
ness of love. 

“This be the verse you grave for me, 
Here he lies, where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


High Farming at Elmwood 

By JACOB BIGGLE 

T has occurred to me that I' have not 
seen a box-tortoise for several years, 
and I am wondering whether the 
species has been exterminated by the aute- 
mobile; for notwithstanding the old fable 
of the hare and the. tortoise, the latter is 
not. noted for getting out of the way. In 
the days of the horse and vehicle, humane 
drivers, seeing a tortoise on the highway, 
were careful not to run over it. Thus 
the ridiculous creature, waving his 
beak like a sore thumb and trusting to 
blind chance, escaped with.his life. 
I think it was John Burroughs who 
referred to one of his contemporaries 
as being as “local as a woodchuck.” But. 
the woodchuck is a far-wanderer com- 
pared to the tortoise. In 1845 my 
grandfather initialed -and dated a. 
tortoise which he found in the house 


garden; and until 1895 it reappeared 
regularly near the same spot. ‘In that 
year it was crushed beneath a fallen 
stone wall. How old it was when my 
grandfather marked it I do not know; 
but for fifty years afterward it never 
failed to reappear—whence we never 
knew for nobody had the patience to 
trail it to its retreat. There can 


ease. Nor should fifty years seem 
incredible, since there are records of 
100 years, and one of 150 years. 
Considering the apparent useless- 
ness of the tortoise, it seems ridiculous 
that it should live to Six or eight times 
the age of a horse. Yet such is the 
fact; asit is also a fact that a goose will 
sometimes live for 100-years,while your 
favorite dog is-old-at-a dozen years. 
When we begin to ask the whys and 


wherefores of the innumerable facts of. 
nature, we,enter upon a maze of theory. 


and speculation. The tortoise apparently 
has no. wit, yet its bump of location is 
well develope ., Remove it.a little distance 
from its beaten track, and, as soon as it is 
assured that its enemy is out of the way, 
it, will start. unerringly in the direction it 
was going when disturbed. Note with 
what caution it ‘opens the blinds@f ‘its 
habitation, and with what swiftness it 
closes, them upon the least disturbance or 
noise. Though the brain power of the 
tortoise be exceedingly small, yet for the 
purpose for which the tortoise was created, 
it seems te be sufficient. 

When your favorite dog rests his fore 


paws upon your knee and looks into your. 


be no doubt of the accuracy of this’ 
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face with questioning, luminous eyes as 
though he would read your inmost soul, 
how much does he understand of the af- 
fectionate language you lavish upon him? 
Much more than you or I can guess! His 
soft crooning, which he reserves for those 
only whom he loves,"is pathetic as it re- 
veals his endeavor to be understood. He 
is the only dumb animal that forsakes his 
species to trail at the heel of man, proud of 
his slavery. He will fight against his own 
kind for the protection of the master he 
has elected to serve and will willingly lay 
down his life. What a pity it is that speech 
fails when the doors of speech are apparently 
so nearly ajar. 

Note with what skill a great clumsy cow 
hides her new-born calf if she is given the 
chance. In so doing, she follows an in- 
stinct inherited from ancestors that 
obliged to defend their young against 
wolves. Observe, further, how the new- 
born calf will lie motionless in the hiding- 
place provided by its dam for hours to- 
gether, so strong is its instinct of self- 
preservation. 

What is it that makes one flower red, 
another yellow and another white, though 
the flowers grow out of the same soil and 
in the same bed? Or consider the simple 


art of tree grafting. A slender scion, in- ~ 


serted in the cleft of a large branch of a 
tree, will wholly change the variety of 
fruit of that tree, so far as that scion is 
concerned. 

Harriet is a keen student of nature and 
of nature’s laws; and as we sit by the open 
fire, we fall into. discussion of these things. 
The more we discuss them, the less we can 
regard the claim that this is a world of 
chance. Somewhere is the hand of the 
Master Builder, building true: 

“He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole; 
O God, we can trust for the human soul.” . 

Meanwhile, I will ascertain where there 
is a mulberry tree growing in our neigh- 
borhood. If I do not find a half dozen 
tortoises feasting upon the fruit thereof, I 
shall have te conclude that the species, 
in our neighborhood at least, is extinct, 
and will charge that tragedy up against the 
automobile, which has so entirely pre- 
empted the highways that they are no 
longer safe for man or beast. Unless 
something is done to restrain the speed 
maniac in his mad desire to run over folks, 
humanity will share the fate of the tortoise 
and other creatures not quick enough to 
get out of the way. Nearly everybody is 
in a hurry, and yet half the people couldn’t 
_ tell you why. Presently flying machines 

will be knocking the tops off farmhouse 
chimneys and upsetting silos and wind- 
mills, and there will be no place where one 
may take refuge for his life. 
* 


Edward Penfield’s sketches have long 
been favorites with Our Folks. This 
month he begins a new series, showing our 
transportation development. The first, 
shown at the head of the more or less 
sage reflections on April weather, portrays 
the “One Hoss Shay,” of which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote so humorously. 
Next month Mr. Penfield will portray the 
old Conestoga wagon, which flourished 
and cf@aked a century and a quarter ago. 
In The Farm Journal for June the Penfield 
sketch will be of a light traveling coach, 
extant about 1810, while in July his art 
will turn to the stage coaches which plied 
between Philadelphia and New York a 
century ago. 


a notable one. We are proud to be able 


to print one on this page each month. 
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April is as coy and coquettish as a girl 
of sixteen, who cries one minute and 
dabs her shining nose with powder the 
| next, so as to be beautiful the rest of 
the day. It’s a contradictory month, 
but pleasant and lovable withal. 

The first day of April gives us a 
chance to see ourselves as others see us 
the rest of the year. We find cotton in 
the biscuits, salt in the sugar bowl, tacks 
on the chairs,:pepper in the candy, and 
are fooled, flustered and flabbergasted 
from the time we arise until we retire, to 
find cracker-crumbs between the sheets. 

April is very likely to be a wet month 
in those sections where rain is consider- 
able at this time of the year. No other 
sections exist. April was put in the 
calendar by manufacturers of umbrellas 
and rubber boots 

Farm work begins in earnest in April. 
We win or lose largely as we do things 
in the early months and as Providence 
blesses us all months. That man is most 
likely to succeed who does the very best 
he can every month, smiles and keeps 
the corners of his eyes open to see if 
there is anything more he can do. 

In April the small boy is about through 
with the marble and top season and is 
well into the baseball days. Baseball 
appeals strongly to women, because it 
is played on adiamond. Men who never 


‘ 


go home except to eat—and_sometimes 
not even then—go perfectly wild when a 
player runs home at a baseball game. 

In April our faith in the free congres- 
sional seeds is still high. » Those hopes 
wane in May, die in June, are buried in 
July, and in November we vote for the 
opposition candidate. 

Along about April young people begin 
to find their appetites waning. They 
get mopey. They begin to write what 
they call poetry. They develop a sud- 
den desire to hold the hand of somebody 
belonging to the opposite sex. Young 
men become adept at driving with their 
left hand. “In the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.” 

April is an historic month. Most of 
our wars have begun in April. The blood 
is in a run-down condition. Nations, as 
well as people, get peevish at times. 
More sassafras bark in the téacupand less 
sass and bark in our conversation would 
avert most of these seasonable mishaps. 

March is a nasty, mean, unmannered, 
grouchy man who ought to be shot at 
sunrise. But April is a pretty, sweet, 
unspoiled maid of sixteen, just the sort 
of dear thing we’d all love to have as our 
daughter or sister or sweetheart. She 
cries a bit too much; but what lover is 
there who doesn’t like to kiss away the 
tears of his beloved and see the sunshine 
of her smile once more? 


Farm Journal Says: 

' Every duty well done makes the next 
duty easier to do. 

No joke is a good one which makes 
somebody feel bad. 

A screeching wagon advertises the shift- 
lessness of its owner. 

Happy are the parents whose son is in 
love with a good girl. 

Which casts the darker shadow, a white 


’ man or a black man? 


God never made a gymnasium. He did, 
however, make a garden. 


Success is ten per cent opportunity and 
ninety per cent intelligent hustle. 


Send the flowers when the sick friend 
gets well, instead of when he doesn’t. 


An optimist is a man who believes he 
can grow even better vegetables than the 
catalog, shows. 

Recipe for having food taste like that 
which mother used to make: Walk five 
miles before dinner. 


It is easy to get everything you want,. 


provided you first learn t6 do without 
the things you can not get. 

He who undertakes to nail all the lies 
that get into circulation will soon find 


’ himself running out of hardware. 
The new Penfield “series is - 


Every time we see a horseshoe over the 


door we wonder if sometime they’ll be 


hanging an auto tire there for good luck. - 


Some girls are so kind-hearted that they 
just can’t bear to see their mothers work 
hard; so they stroll around on Main street 
until their mothers are through. 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


How pleasant are the sounds of spring, 
when roosters crow and hornets sting, and 


“all the skies are bright! The music of the 


babbling stream is like a song heard in a 
dream on some long winter night. The 
wind that rustles through the trees is sing- 
ing of the sunny seas from which it doubt- 
less came; there are no wintry blasts to 
roar around the shaking cottage door, with 
their cheap arctic game. But all the 
sounds are sweet and smooth, and they 
unite to heal and soothe the wounds that 
winter made; and so we whistle as we go 
to ply the muzzle loading hoe, and do 
things with a spade: I hear the honest 
watchdog bark as he attempts to leave his 
mark upon the agile cats; I hear the beard- 
ed farmer swear while currying the old 
bay mare, which kicks him in the slats. I 
hear the dippy ducks cry “quack,” as 
though some doe were near their shack, 
all loaded down with pills; I hear the 
bleating of the sheep, the distant lowing, 
long and deep, of cattle on the hills, (It 
is a chorus glad and gay, the musie of a 
bright spring day, made up of many 
sounds; the creaking of the rusty plow, the 
shrieking of the hungry sow, the baying 
of the hounds. 
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The: Truth About. Barnyard 


OT till the soil chemist investigated-- 
it, did any suspicion attach to ma- 
We had all been using it in 
tmthinking way and‘ supposed it td be 


a 
and needs horus 
makenit proper plant ood. Lets 
abeué that 


York Bulletin’ 56 gives us the ay’ 


s of large number’ of analyses of | 
marrure 
wifi, the yardstick for measuring losses’ 


inf weathering... From hundreds of analy" 


“we; know*the proportions of phos- 
phorus: “and potash required for our four 

and five- haath rotations. It’s very easy to 

set the figures down in a little table, so 


that. we can see how nearly the soil cheanist 


ie to thé bull’s-eye: 


Plant Food portions 
in Ton of of 
i Manure: ; 
Ph. Ac. Pot. 
Fresh horse man 1,0 to 1.8 


Barnyard horse m nure. 6. 
Fresh cow manure, .... 5.8 
Barnyard cow mature. 
Needed by cropsin4-yearrotation 


- Explaining the Shortage in Potash... ,, 


the whole of'thé ‘phosphorus-is 
foasidin ‘the solid manure;-whilé half 
the-potash is found int the liqitid manure. 
Under the best? possible ‘mangement: 
some of the liquid is losturid, with it, the: 
potash it carries; 80 tha t, while under good: 
we-doainot save‘all the: potash any: 
means... When we allow'the mamire to die: 
to the weather inthe barnyard; the loss‘of 
potash is out of all proportion::te' the bosst 
of phosphorus, fifty-one -per-went ofthe 
potash being lost in three months@fweath« 
eFing-as«compared withe22.5 iper-cent of: 
phosphorus (Ohio Bulletin 246): Freshi 
manure, then, is really unbalanced through? 
lack of potash, and weathered manure even 
more unbalanced: How, tire soil 
chemist:fall into the error Ofclaimimg that. 


méaurures are short of phos d must. 
be balanced by waning! run sat 


can make an analysis of manure’ show. 
proportions? of :phosphiorus’ and 
potash you desiré. How?’ By adding ‘the - 
ht amount of ‘straw you: 
d hee straw, you can make the — 
portion of potash bo outlandishtyshigh that 
there seems to bd a great needfor adding? 
phosphorus to balance it:o You see;<while: 
manure is relatively high ‘it: phosphorus, 
sttaw is’ relatively much higher in po 
and ithe inboratoty-vatued of 
manure, where evén a few h junds.’ 
obstraw are added, is remarkable: By the 
400 pounds ofoats straw to ar 
ten’of fresh cow manure,’ the proportions 
are changed from/the 1: 1.5 tol: 2.0: By* 
adding 1,000 pouinds ‘of oats straw’ 
are further changed to/1: 3. 0; which makes 
@sufphis.ef potash for our rotations. *The> 
addition of 400 pounds of oats'straw:'to a 
ton of..cow manure makes»: theoretical ' 
ration almost ash: to 
ante t osphoric aci ‘addition of: 
inde tmakes an’ excess’ of ‘“‘test-" 
tube”.potash such as the soil chemist wants 
in order to make his paper vase for “a 
to balance the excess: pots 


Disregarding Availability 
But hore? sthe rub, The plarit food in'the* 
cow mayiure is ready for use ‘by ‘thie ‘er 
long before that in, the straw is teady.’T 
manure has-gonée-a long’ way toward’ 
co! humus; the straw *lias’ ‘hardby" 

an old 
saw that the benefit of ‘mae! 
thesecond year; and there's wht 


+ 


. Now we are told that manure is’) You don’ t know how to 


“Failure to handle manure 
cof wight means,a crop loss of 


hio Bulletin 246 furnishes oF 


fertilizer seri by A.B. Ross. 


chemists :Have gone far } 


Al B. ROSS 


fh use manure,’’ says Ross. 


$2.66: percton.’”’ How this 
loss may he avoided is set 
‘forth by.Ross, who tells how 
barnyard manure compares 
| with fresh stable manure. 
This is the first in a new 


He shows where some soil 
astray. This is a simple 

3 explanation of a big, vital 
problem. Editor. 


af. “ts 4 


of truth in it. It’s clear to any one, on & 
moment’s reflection, that you can’t pro- 
duce a ration of phosphorus 
(that‘is re balanced by a ration 
of ‘potash unt be re y for six 
months or‘so)i< Nevertheless the soil 
chemist cheerfully mixes the manure and 
straw in his test tubes, analyzes them 
(being sure to get enough straw into the 
mix-up to°make his case), and then finds 
that more phosphorus must be added to 
today’s oversu of to bal- 
ance the me be coming along 
inisix monthisory'soi 

Very niceiftlie-erops would only work 
thatiway, But'theestory of the quantity 
ofiseed any ¢rop isegoing to pont is 
tically: elesdd:: when the ve 
blossomed. ‘“Afterithat, the only 
fmishing what the wplants have decided to 
do in the way of séed making. If weather 
conditions: are- favorable, the plants will 
job in good stylé; if not they 
will faik in finishing what they 
started re to do. At all events, after 
they shave blossomed, you can add plant 
food» till: the-cows come home, without 
doing much.ef anyt crops then 
gro Balancing the phosphorus in ma- 
nure with the potash in eek is fine dope 
for the laboratory, -but you can’t get away 
with -it an “producing crops. There is just 
one:p' answer to the manure prob- 
lem; Mhat j is, better care and use of the ma- 
nure dasprevent the deadly losses from 
negleets 


Lossente Barnyard Manure 


Ohio Bulletin 246 us a, perfect system 
for measuring. the, in common, every- 
day manure, allowed to lie to the weather 
in our barnyards. Fortunately, also, this 
bulletin is practical, for the manure tested 
was just. such as Our Folks have, namely, 
oe with straw.” Such manure was 
zed before being put into the barn- 
— then it-was allowed to lie in the barn- 
a ‘three months, in piles ten inches deep, 
and was then analyzed again. The losses 
in, those three months of exposure were as 

Per Cent 


Potash”: 51.0 
Notice that just about one-third of the 
dry matter was fost; This means that the 
ton Of fresh nianiire had dwindled to two- 


thifds of # toy ofthe barnyard product. In 
other words>it took’just one and one-half 
torts Of fréxh to make a ton of the 


baftivara The story about the 
bechatdled later. Just now, 


consi = whint happened to the phosphorus 


and potash, in that aveathering: process! 
Pounds of Plant Food 
A horep maa ID tar 


barriyard ma- 


erefore, con- , 


The ton of barnyardhorse 
contains:;. ... 10 “Pe 
fresh Cow manure, 
contains. $6.4 112 


4 tons, needéd to make —_ —-—— 


ton of barnyard manure, | 
therefore. contain .... 14.3 ~-16.8- 
tove-table. 5.3 i. 8.6 
Aton of barnyard cow ——.—— 
manure contains..... 90 6.3 8.2 


Losses Which Can't Be Replaced” 


You can’t restore the lost badanoe between 
phosphorus and potash.« The only way in 
you can‘ hold the-manure up .to its 
greatest, possibilities is to catch and hold 
the,liquid manure and to, get the whole 
back-4o the ground.as nearly: complete :as 
possible. You can’t add straw to. fresh 
manure~and- make~ up ‘potash: 
you centrepiece: the ost potash with: pote 
ash, palts, be: shown. the next 
article. AL: you an do ds, to ithe 
manureto, the limit, 


ioe, Bulletin. given 
to,measure the real loss that comes 
from letting. manure, lie; out,,in,,the barn- 
et testa, furnished by).this. bul- 
three-year) rotation: of; corny. wheat 
has been running for some-years, 
.two plats,,one: of. which -re- 
ight, tons,of, barnyard manure. per 
and the other eighttens ef fresh ma- 
40 coxnjand half to wheat. 
dns @. bulletin itself, comparison, is 
ween the exiza crops. to. the 
manure, and, thoge.due, to; the, fresh 
this j is not the earreet meas- 
ure of | 
From this same bulletin, we have already 
seen that‘in! the weathering precess a ton 
of. fresh manure dwindles, down..to..two- 
of a ton,; So.the, tons.of barn- 
ord, dananuire were onaipally twelve, of 
we. -Krom,t he practical 


tons, manure. Kor, that = 
se Crops: ere per 
_Three-Y ear-Rotation 
: Corn Whew Clover Money 
Froin’ 12° tons bu. Ibs. value 
*frésh- manure 35.38 15.93 21.90 $44.73 
tons 
barnyard 


ae 18.30 9,99, 8.04 » 23.46 


‘Lins ‘tom of ‘barnyard-matiure 
beolver and straw are iat shown i in 
this table» but but are inckaded in, the money 


figures f 
itraight and clean, every ton of 
hauled to bine fie! fields.b 


sents a vrop loss.of $2. 
plenty of manure ‘for 


Where ‘there isconlya fi 
supply the loss isworse, because «the: crop 


heavy applica thons6f manure 
Contirined.on page 
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Welding Toge 


By R. A. WARD, Oregon 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that $150,000,000 worth of food 
and food products are annually destroyed 
by ‘native rodents, mainly prairie- 
dogs, ground-squirrels and jack-rabbits. - 
The cooperative state campaigns in 
rodent control conducted by the Bio- 
logical Survey have accomplished a great 
deal in practical and immediate value in 
lessening. this annual damage. Watchin, 
the progress of this work in the loc 
community under the direction of local 
leaders, is both interesting and instruct- 
ive. Here is what is going on in the 
Northwest.— Editor. 


ICKING up a local paper in a little 
hotel in one of the Central Oregon 


towns, I read a notice announcing 
that The Tumalo Development League 
would hold its annual rabbit meeting on 
the following day to plan the winter’s 


campaign against jack-rabbits. This 


seemed a highly commendable action on the 
part of the community, as jack-rabbits in 
the sage-brush areas from Southern 
California to the Columbia river, have 
periodically been the-cause of millions of 
dollars’ worth of crop losses. 

Accordingly, I was present among some 

d farmers the following day 
in the little irrigation project office where 
the meeting was held. President Fred N. 
Wallacé, of the Deschutes County Farm 
Bureau, outlined the work of the preceding 
years and the purpose of the coming 
campaign. It seemed a successful campaign 
could only be waged during winters when 
the snowtall was heavy and the rabbits’ 
natural food supply was scarce—but let 
President Wallace tell the story in his 
own words: 

“Fighting jack-rabbits is not a matter 
of choice with us. It is one of necessity. 
Jacks have destroyed millions of dollars’ 
worth of crops right here in Central Oregon, 
to say nothing of the loss of forage on our 
outsiderange. Wehavetried rabbit drives, 
shooting and trapping; but although we 
killed thousands of rabbits, we never 
seemed to get them under control. 

“Three years ago our county agent 
brought out a government rabbit expert 
who showed us how to prepare alfalfa 
leaves, grain heads, oats and salt with 
strychnine for rabbit poisons. The way 
we slaughtered jacks after that meeting 
was a caution. The county agent and this 
rabbit expert formed some twenty rabbit- 
poisoning clubs in the county just like ours, 
and each club kept a record of the number 
of rabbits killed. Our county court put u 
a few hundred dollars for strychnine and, 
de you know, we killed by actual count 
more than 85,000 rabbits in about four 
months? When we figured costs at the 
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end of the season, we found it had required 
about.one-tenth of a cent to kill a jack- 
rabbit, while one of our neighboring 
counties ran up a bill of more than $50,000, 
paying five cents a head bounty.” 

“What do you think the work saved 
you?” I queried. 

“That’s pretty hard to state,” said Mr. 
Wallace; ‘‘but it is safe to say that the 
rabbits we killed consumed thousands of 
dollars’ worth of hay annually, to say 


Oregon ground-squirrels destroyed with 
twenty-five cents’ worth of poison 


nothing of other crops. We know of some 
men who lost their entire crop on forty 
and eighty-acre ranches. One man near 
the post-office of Lake cut two loads of 
rye hay off a 140-acre seeding of rye. He 
killed 1,400 rabbits in one night with this 
government poison formula; 110 farmers 
we interviewed reported a total loss during 
the year of $86,000 worth of crops.” 

The situation described was typical of 
the Nevada, Idaho and Oregon rabhit- 


’ infested regions: In other localities, rabbit 


club poison mixers or community leaders, 
= ing thousands of rabbits 
cheaply by the cooperative poisoning 
method. Many of these counties now have 


967 jack-rabbits killed in one night on a thirty-acre alfalfa field in Nevada 


These 1,875 prairie-dogs were destroyed in one Oklahoma campaign 


revolving rodent funds to purchase ma- . 


terials for this work. This money is used 


by the county agent or the farm bureau or_ 
the court to purchase large lots of strych- 


nine at wholesale prices. This in turn is 
distributed to farmers’ clubs at cost, and 
the money is replaced in the revolving 
fund to purchase more strychnine. The 
local club usually takes charge of poisoning 
in the district or community assigned to 


it by the Farm Bureau or other committee’ 


when the county is divided into poison 
districts. Funds for the work are raised 
by assessing each club member a flat rate, 
such as $1 a head, or so much for each 
forty acres owned. An executive commit- 
tee of the club employs poison mixers, buys 
materials’ and distributes the finished 
product to the farmers of the community. 

Along the edge of the settlement, com- 


- munity poisoning corrals are erected at 


favorable locations. These are baited 
with clean hay to attract the rabbits and 
get them to feeding regularly at the corral. 
Poison is then exposed and the followin; 
day the dead rabbits are picked up om 
counted. 

Four standard poisons are used—one 
ounce of strychnine to ten pounds of 
alfalfa leaves; one ounce of strychnine to 
ten pounds of grain heads; one ounce of 
strychnine to twelve quarts of oats; and 
one ounce of strychnine to twelve ounces 
of table salt. 

In many of the Western states, ground- 
squirrels and prairie-dogs are combated 


in much the same manner. The states in- 


some’ instances have passed compulsory 
rodent poisoning laws, which require the 
owner of squirrel-infested land to distribute 
the poison by a certain date. If it is not 
done, the county rodent inspector or other 
official does the poisoning, and the cost 
of the operation becomes a lien against the 
land the same as unpaid taxes. 

Such an effective campaign was carried 
on in Jackson county, Ore., inst the 
California digger squirrel. e entire 
county waged such an effective warfare 


that it is the opinion of several leading © 


orchardists of the,county, that ninety-five 
cent of the squirrels have been killed. 
n this campaign the representative of the 


Biological Survey prepared several tons 


of the poisoned barley at the warehouse of - 


the Farmers’ and Fruitgrowers’ Exchange 
which was distributed in five, ten and 
twenty-pound sacks to the various farm- 
bureau committeemen or other local dis- 
tributors by the county agent and his 
assistants. The railroad companies pois- 
oned the railroad lands, and the govern- 


ment put out squirrel poison on the 


National Forest land adjoining the culti- 
vated areas. The saving of crops by this 
campai 
sands of dollars. 

In South Dakota and other prairie-dog 
infested states, community clu 
years’ time exterminated these pests on 

Continued on page 67 


ran into the hundreds of thou- 


in three. 
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HEN a Frenchman has succeeded 

in a business undertaking, he says 

that he has “arrived.” In this 
sense, sweet clover has arrived in the Red 
River valley of North Dakota. It is now,a 
real crop in that country. Grand Forks 
county had 7,000 acres of it in 1919, and 
20,000 in 1920. If everything goes well, 
this one county expects to have three times 
this in 1921. 

Almost all the sweet clover is of the 
white variety, though a few growers think 
the yellow variety more desirable for 

asture. Ninety = cent of the - 
crop thus far has been grown for 
the rest for pasture. The 
yield of seed is about four bushels 
to the acre. Last year the price 
to growers averaged twenty-two 
cents a pound, and there was, a 
ready market for all the seed 
own. 

But the crop is by no means 
confined to the Red River valley. 
The total acreage of it in North 
Dakota last year was 67,000 
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cutting of hay, or may be used for pasture 
after midsummer. The next year a good 
cutting of hay can be obtained before the 
plants begin to bleom, and a crop of seed 
can be taken after that. Some growers 
pasture for a month or two during the 
second year and then let a crop of seed 
mature. This gives just about as good a 
seed crop as would be obtained if the early 
growth were allowed to mature, and the 


before a notary public for fear their 
statement might be questioned. 

Even with results tas good as this, 
the Eastmans believe they can make as 


*much from sweet clover pasture as they 


can from the seed crop. They have already 
begun to stock up with cattle so as to be 
ready for the livestock business if the seed 
business is overdone. 


A Dandy Sweet Clover Rotation 


B. 8. Eastman suggests the rotation given 
in table below. It seems to have all the 
earmarks of an ideal one. It con- 
tains one cultivated crop, one 
small grain crop, and two 

of sweet clover- Such a rotation 
would be a novelty to most North 
Dakota farmers, but will look 
familiar to farmers farther east. 
The X marks show the work this 
rotation requires. The plan is to 
hog-off the corn and then to sow 
the small grain after corn, with no 
= preparation of the land. 


acres. Growers in Grand Forks 
county have—formed a Sweet 
Clover Seed Growers’ Association. 
At Gilby, in this county, there is 
a sweet clover seed elevator, the 
only one in the world, so far as 
known. The elevator cleans and 
searifies the seed for a charge of 
two cents a bushel. Last year it 
handled 40,000 bushels. ; 


The Start of Sweet Clover 


In 1915, A. V. Eastman and Sons, 
of Gilby, gave sweet clover its 
start in Grand Forks county when they 
sowed 160 acres. And it was the East- 
mans who built the sweet clover elevator. 
Today they have 1,320 acres of this crop 
on their 2,000-acre farm. In fact, they 
have sweet clover on every acre they 
operate themselves. 

At the Eastman farm I saw sweet clover 


being threshed with an ordinary grain 


separator, shown in the accompanying 

icture. The cost was $2 a bushel. The 

bor was paid sixty cents an hour. The 
seed has some chaff in it, but this is easily 
removed at the elevator. Searifying the 
seed is the simplest thing imaginable, for 
it is simply blown with considerable force 
through a crooked wooden chute lined with 
coarse sandpaper. The rough surface cuts 
through the hard outer shell, so that/ water 
can easily soak through to the germ inside, 
and thus insures quick germination when 
the seed is sown. {For the benefit of those 


who are not familiar with this crop it may 


be said that ordinarily about half the seed 

so hard a shell that, unless scarified, it 
takes two years for sweet clover seed to 
sprout.) About eight pounds per acre of 
this searified seed is used to produce a hay 
or seed crop. : 

When the crop is to be used for pasture, 
the Eastmans sow fifteen pounds of un- 
scarified seed to the acre. Half of this 

ows the first year, while the other half 

es dormant and comes up the next year. 
This prolongs the life of the pasture. 

A sweet clover plant lives for two years. 
It makes no seed the year it is sown and, 
after making seed the next , the entire 
plant dies. However, if the crop is not 
pastured or cut too closely, some of the 
seed produced one yeaf will make new 


, Srowth the next year and so make the crop 


practically perennial. But it requires care 
to accomplish this. 


One Cutting the First Year 


If sweet clover is sown alone in the spring, 


the first year’s growth will make a fair 


Sweet clover threshed with an ordinary grain separator 


crop is much easier to handle, for it is not 
so rank. One of the pictures shows a crop 
cut for seed without being pastured or 
having the early growth cut back. The 
bundles were as as a man.» 

Sweet clover seed does not ripen all at 
once, so that some seed is still immature 
when the crop is cut. It is best to cut for 
seed when most of the seed is mature but a 
little on the green side. If allowed to get 
riper than this, much of the seed shatters 
off. Some growers object to shocking, for 
the reason that the handling causes some 
seed to shatter. Such growers just let the 
bundles lie where they fall until they are 
dry enough to be threshed. In hauling the 
bundles to the thresher, it is wise to use a 
canvas on the hay frame so as to catch any 
seed that falls off. 


Sweet Clover for Pasture 


The acreage of sweet clover in North 
Dakota is increasing so rapidly that every 
one recognizes the possibility of overdoing 
the seed business in.a few years. There 
ean be little doubt that other uses will 
have to be found for the clover. . Perhaps 
pasturing will fill the bill. The Eastmans, 
who have already been experimenting in a 
small way with sweet clover pasture, have 
found results highly satisfactory. 

Last year the four thin 
scrub cows and turned them into one of 
their sweet clover fields on the third of 
July. The cows were not weighed until 
July 16, at which time they had made 
very decided gains in weight. They were 
weighed again thirty-two days later; and 
between the two weighings had made an 
average daily gain of 4.06 pounds a day 
apiece. . The total gain was 520 pounds, 
each pound of which was worth seven cents 
while the gain in value on the origina 
carcass was three cents a pound. is 
was remarkable—so remarkable, in fact, 
that one of the Eastman boys and two 
neighbors, who had helped in the weigh- 
ings, took the trouble to swear to the facts 


e main point in this rotation 
is that it requires very little work, 
indeed, as comparéd with the same 
area of land in ordinary North 
Dakota crops. The seeding of the 
sweet clover is omitted, as the 
seed is sown with small grain. ’ If 
such rotations as this become com- 
mon in North Dakota, livestock 
farming will come to the front in 
that state. The rotation is iden- 
tical with the commonest rotation 
on stock farms in the corn-belt 
states, except that sweet clover is 
used instead of common red clover. 

I have not heard much about the new 
annual sweet clover up in the Dakotas. 
They are pretty well satisfied with the 
biennial sort, and do not see how the an- 
nual type would fit into their scheme of 
things any better than the biennial. There 
are, however, many parts of this country 
in which the annual sweet clover should 
fill a very important place, éspecially as a 
soil improver. 

Sweet clover is about the best subsoil 
plow ever invented. Its big tap roots go 
down two feet or more, and when the 
decay leave numerous chimneys iieoneh 
which water and air penetrate the soil. 
Being a legume, the crop also gathers 
much nitrogen from the air, and thus en- 
riches the soil in this important element. 
I predict that the general introduction of 
sweet clover in the agriculture of the 
Northwest will help materially in building 
up soil fertility. = 

Sweet clover is a legume, and must 
therefore be supplied with nodule-forming 
bacteria before it will succeed. It uses 
the same kind of bacteria as alfalfa, but 
the bacteria associated with common red 
clover will do no good for sweet clover. 
A good way to get the bacteria is to scat- 
ter over each acre of land to be sown in 
sweet clover, a hundred pounds or more 
of dirt from an old alfalfa or sweet clover 
field. “ After a field is once supplied with 
the bacteria no further attention need be 
paid 6 this matter, if sweet clover is 
grown every few years” 


Four Year Rotation Involving Two Years 
of Sweet Clover 
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THE EDITOR’S 
VIEW-POINTS 


Farm Loan Banks Reopen 


FTER a provokingly long delay, the United States Supreme 


Court has established the constitutionality of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. The decision is bound to have a tremendously 
stimulating effect on business generally. Not only will farmers 
be enabled to obtain loans, but the money market will loosen up, 
money will be restored to circulation, and practically all lines of 
business will reflect better times. 

The Farm Journal asked A. F. Lever, a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, for a statement as to the effect of the 
Court’s decision. Mr. Lever is well and favorably known to Our 
Folks. He was a member of Congress for twenty years and was 
one of the authors of the Smith-Lever Act, which made possible 
the county agent and home demonstration work, now grown to 
such wide-spread proportions. Mr. Lever responded with this 
statement, on March first: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court clears away every legal 
question and gives the sanction of that Court to the Farm Loan 
Act in its entirety, and removes every shadow of question as to 
the legality of the Banks, their bonds and the tax exemption. 

“In the present money market the bond rate will have to be 
advanced to five per cent. This will mean the printing of new 
bonds. The interest rate to-borrowers will have to be corre- 
spondingly advanced to six per cent, and this will mean the print- 
ing of new applications and mortgages. It will probably be two 
weeks at least before the Land Banks are ready to receive ap- 
plications. 

“A bond offering will be made as soon as the bonds can be 
made ready, and immediately thereafter the distribution of funds 


begun. It will be at least thirty days before funds are available 


for actual loaning. 

“The Farm Loan Board is hopeful that the market may ab- 
sorb Farm Loan bonds equal to the borrowing demands of the 
farmers of the country, but no one can predict, | with safety, the 
result of a financial operation of this magnitude.” 

The two outstanding facts in Mr. Lever’s statement are that 
the Farm Loan Banks will be ready to make loans about April 
first and that the rate of interest will be raised from five and one- 
half per cent to six per cent. The-manner and time of repayment 
of the loans remain unchanged. The Farm Journal can supply 
the address of your nearest Farm Loan Bank. 

The money secured by farmer borrowers will be used to re- 
pay loans at local banks and for additional capital. It is esti- 
mated that over $200,000,000 in loans has been tied up in the 
corn belt alone, awaiting this decision of the Supreme Court. 
Now that the money for these loans will shortly be available 
credit will be restored. Private money lenders and mortgage 
loan brokers will be obliged to reduce their interest rates to meet 
federal competition. The financial situation will be generally 
relieved. We are confident that the Court’s decision, and the 
prompt return to loaning operations, will prove to be the spark 
which will set fire to the wood-pile of national prosperity. 


When Farmers Control the Marketing 


PECULATION in grain by nonproducers would be ended 
under the plan formulated by the Farmers’ Grain Marketing 
Committee of Seventeen, announced at Kansas City in February. 
The committee’s recommendatigns provide a national grain 
marketing agency, «controlled by farmers. It would operate 
termiral warehouses, export and finance departments. It would 
maintain sales agencies. at the terminal markets, and branch 
agencies at other markets. The structure would be built upon 
local cooperative elevator companies, of which there are now 
some 4,000 that market from thirty to forty per cent of the crop 
grown in their territory. Means would be provided to finance 


the grain grower, so that he would own his grain until the miller 
bought it. The grower would then receive all that the miller paid, 
less the actual expense of shipping, storing, mixing and selling. 
The plan has been put yp to the large farm organizations 
for consideration. 


The executive committee of the American 


Farm Bureau Federation has voted unanimously to approve it. - 


Similar action is expected from other organizations. 


The committee’s plan is neither radical nor economically © 
unsound. A somewhat similar plan has been in operation in — 


California for several years. North Dakota has tried the ex- 
periment of terminal elevators, owned and controlled by farmers. 
The committee does not propose to shatter any precedent or 
practise all of a sudden, but to make haste slowly and to maintain 


the equilibrium of trade while the details are being worked out. - 
We are especially pleased with the fact that the sub-com- 4 


mittee of seven, to which is entrusted the working out of the plan, 


proposes to call a meeting of all existing farmer organizations for ” 


joint acceptance and action. This is the first attempt to gei 
organized farmers together, regardless of personal or organization 
difference of opinion, and it is a long step in the right direction. 


Good Men in the President’s Cabinet 


EGARDLESS of our political differences, we should be frank | 
and fair-minded enough to admit that President Harding . 
has surrounded himself with some good men in the cabinet. - 


Charles E. Hughes, as Secretary of State, and Herbert Hoover, 
as Secretary of Commerce, especially appeal to the public, which 
has every confidence in these men. Appointing young Theodore 
Roosevelt, son of ‘“Teddy,” as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 


was a shrewd political move. It is of more than passing interest | 
to note that three members of the Roosevelt family have occupied — 


this post within comparatively recent years: Theodore Roosevelt, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 
President Harding rewarded a political friend or two, and 


paid due regard to geographical location in selecting his cabinet.-‘ 
In the main, however, it appears to be a good body of men, . 


entitled to public support so long as they prove true to their trust. 
Henry Wallace, of Iowa, is the new Secretary of Agriculture. 
He is conservative and cautious. 


representative a spokesman at the President’s table. 


Have You a Friend? 


“WE like The Farm Journal because it abuses no one, tries to 
encourage every one, is clean and honest,’ writes one of 
Our Folks. Those are our aims, exactly. If you like The Farm 


Journal equally well, why not see to it that your friends receive | 


it, too? In renewing your own subscription, enclose one for a 
friend or two. This is a big and important year in agriculture. 
Let us work together. 


Forward, of Course 


HERE do we go from here?’ is the question farmers 

everywhere are asking. Some folks are looking backward, 
as if they thought that was the only way to go under present 
conditions. 

The great body of farmer folks, however, are not looking 
that way. “Where do we go from here? Why, forward, of 
course! That is the way we always have been going. We will 
not begin now to take the backward trail.” 

And that is right. Forward to a year of greater endeavor 
than any we have ever faced before. Forward to finer stock. 
Forward to more intensive cultivation of our lands. Forward in 
new and improved methods of marketing and distributing farm 
produce. Forward in farm and home improvement. Above all, 
forward in everything that relates to thrift, enterprise and good 
citizenship. 

It is the time for courage, for great planning and stout- 
hearted counsel one with another. It takes storms to make 
rainbows. Meadow and field look greener after they have been 
swept by the tempest. 

From here we go to the best there is. The signal is set for 
us in the tower. We have the right of way. Now let’s be off! 


He will do nothing hastily. . 
The Farm Journal congratulates Our Folks on having so able and © 
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Looking Out Over Washington Square 


LOOK at the postman trudging sturdily 

across Washington Square to The Farm 

Journal office, and I wonder what he 
has in his bag this time. He has never 
failed me yet. What a wonderful “bag of 
tricks’’"he carries! Romance snuggles close 
to Adventure under their envelope robes; 
Comedy and Tragedy hobnob with their 
stamp passports. think it was Robert 
Louis shovematan who said that the most 
interesting story in the world is the story 


.of the man next door. You don’t have to 


roam all over the world looking for some- 
thing romantic and unusual. 

For instance, there was the day, not long 

, when fhe postman brought the letter 


from the mother of the little Wisconsin- 


farm girl who craved and cried. for a 
dictionary. Funny thing for a little girl 
to want, wasn’t it? You'd think she would 
ask for a doll or a pair of skates or a new 
sled. But, no; she wanted a dictionary. 
And she had seen the Walt Mason contest 
offer in The Farm Journal and thought 


perhaps she could write enough 
came § to win the $5, and dictionary 
would be hers. 


“I trust you will excuse me for sending 
my little girl’s poem,” wrote the mother. 
“T hardly expect her to get a prize; but she 
has be and cried for a dictionary, 
which I can not afford to buy for her, so we 
she may win a prize and thus be able to get 
the coveted dictio: 


I read the verses. little 


y possessed 
-merit. But I thought of the child, ouf on 


the Wisconsin farm, counting the days and 
hours and minutes until she heard; pate 
raying at night; certainly crying a bit. 
he brought me something 
i ing with life. 


; a sent the letter to Walt Mason without 
y that'we go in partnership 
that if a thi like a dictionary could clear 


the tears from a little girl’s eyes and make 
her happy and blithe of heart, we should 
send it to her. And Walt, big-hearted fel- 
low that he is, agreed to it, and the 
dictionary went to the little ari with this 
characteristic letter from Walt: . 

“Dear Little Girl: You haven’t lived long 
enough, or had enough experience in life 
io write good try; but F am sure a 
dictionary will help you to do it later on, 
so we are going to see that you have one; 
and we all have much respect for a little 
girl whose ambition is to own a dictionary. 

Your friend, ~ 
Walt Mason.” 
I sort of fancy the little Wisconsin farm 


girl may treasure the Mason letter more 
than the Webster dictionary. Who knows? 


They’re both well worth having. I know . 


I feel better, and I rather think 
too. 
When the Buffalo Came 
to Washington Square 


One day, recently, the expressman came 
around Washington Square to The Farm 
Journal office and left a -sized box, 
shipped from Joseph C. Sibley’s farm at 
Franklin, Pa. A few minutes later, the 
fostines trudged across the Square and in 
pack brought a letter from Mr. Sibley 
announcing that he was sending a =. 
e 


alt does, 


ment of and buffalo meat for 
Farm Journal staff, and concluding: “We 
do not aim to kill buffalo, even , but 


his very large fellow had come, in the 
natural order of events, about near the 
end of his usefulness, and I felt that before 
another rolled around two younger 
bulls in the same enclosure would possibly 
have made an end of him, and so I preferred 
to kill him and to take ‘his hide while it 
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By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


was in pong condition, and while the meat 
was still in as prime a condition as we 
could anticipate from so ancient a patri- 


We served the’ buffalo in The Farm 
Journal lunch-room. 

I will not go so far as to say that I prefe: 
buffalo. steak to good, corn-fed beefsteak, 
but I will say that you can eat buffalo 
meat much longer than you can beef. It 
reminded me of the man of whom James 
Whitcomb Riley wrote, the refrain run- 
ning in this manner, “I chawed on.” But 
it isn’t every day, in Washington Square, 
one has the choice between elk and buffalo 
for’ dinner. ee 


Throwing the Monkey-Wrench 


Did you ever crank up your tin Lizzie or 
your Rolls-Royce and get the engine nicely 
tuned up, then open the hood and throw a 
to see what wo pen 

Bat for ional “monkey-wrench 

ut for professi 

throwers” let me recommend Dean Eugene 
Davenport, of the Illinois State College of 
Agriculture, and Prof. H. W. Mumford, of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. I’ve 
seen them do about the neatest job of 
busting up the machinery that I ever did 


see. 

Not long ago, in one of the frequent 
editorial excursions from Washington 
Square, I attended an “Eat More Meat” 
campaign at.the Union Stock Yards in 


yo nas W. J.C ichael, Secretary 
ch men as W. J. Carmichael, 

of the National Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Geo. M. Rommel, Department of 
Agriculture, and Thomas E. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, had been contending that some- 
thing must be done to educate the people 
to the food values of meat, and to increase 
both and consumption. They 
had shown that whereas the consumption 
of meat per capita was 215 pounds in 1900 
it had declined to 165 pounds in 1917 and 
186 pounds in 1919. 

At this juncture, Prof. Mumford hurled 
a monkey-wrench into the well-oiled ma- 
chinery 7 calmly asserting that it was the 
history of the world that as a nation pro- 
gressed and became more cultured the 
people ate less meat. He declared that 
the decline was an economic tendency, 
which could not be overcome by confer- 
ences and advertising campaigns~but 
which simply proved that the ideals and 
manners of living in America were becom- 

his monkey-wrench,; hurled with much 
vehemence, was enough to put the “Eat 
More Meat” machinery completely out of 
business. The meeting adjourned shortly 
thereafter, with nothing done. 

Dean Davenport assumed the same réle 
of monkey-wrench hurler at the Con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Indianapolis. Many speak- 
ers had been pointing out the great op- 
portunities which exist today for men to 

t ahead in the farm world. Dean 

venport, in the course of an address, 
asserted that there is no hope for the man 
who ires to follow the farm-hand, 
tenant, farm-owner road. He gave it as 
his vigorous opinion that .the man who 
starts out in life working as a farm-hand 
and saving all that he can—who then be- 
comes a tenant and farms the land in the 
hope that some day he will own a farm of 
his own—will find himself so old and so 
decrepit when the circle has been com- 
pl that all he will own will be eight 


il 


feet of ground as his eternal resting place. 
It only remains to be added that Dean 
Davenport seemed to be completely alone 
in this belief, every other speaker at the 
Farm Bureau Convention optimistically 
asserting that chances were as good today 
to get ahead as they ever had been. 


Speaking Up to the Old Man 


I left Ling 6 Square a few days be- 
fore Henry Wallace was officially ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture and went 
out to his home town, to see if his honors 
had changed him any. They call him 
“Harry” in Des Moines. His father was 
Henry, “Uncle Henry.” It was only when 
Uncle Henry died that “Harry” me 
Henry. He, too, has a son, Henry b 
name, to take up the work when he’s 
lay it down. And young Henry, in turn, 
hopes for another Henry, and so on to the 
T found Harry’ 

ell, ound “ on, 
Henry—hadn’t changed a bit. fe office 
was the same as ever — just a regular 
editor’s office. And “Harry’’—beg pardon, 
Henry—was smoking the same old pipe. 
You see, I’ve known him for years and I 
could see right away he was the same chap 
as before. 

It doesn’t matter much what he said 
about his new job of sitting at the right 
hand of the President, or stuff like that. 
What I want to pass on to Our Folks is the 
motto which ‘‘Harry’”’ Wallace had in his 
office long before he became Henry Wallace, 
and which I fancy he will soon put up in his 
Washington office in the Department of 
Agriculture, for it is a great favorite of his 
—and he lives up to it, too. It is credited 
to Elbert Hubbard, in the Cosmopolitan. 
I copied it down as we talked. Here it is 
for the benefit of all of us: 


“Tf the concern where you are employed 
is all wrong, and the Old Man a cur- 
mudgeon, it may be well for you to go to 
the Old Man and confidentially, a 
and kindly tell him that he is a eurmud- 
geon. lain to him that his wn Fo 
absurd and preposterous. ‘Then show him 
how to reform his ways, and you might 
offer to take charge of the concern and 
cleanse it of all its secret faults. 


“Do this; or if, for any reason, you , 


should prefer not, take your choice of 


‘these: get out or get in line. You have got 


to do one or the other—now make your 
choice. 

“Tf you work for a man—in Heaven’s 
name work for him. 

“Tf he pays you wages that supply your 
bread and butter, work for him—speak 
well of him, stand by him, and stand by the 
institution he represents. 

“T think if I worked for a man, I would 
work for him. I would not work for him 
part of ‘the time, and then the rest of the 
time work against him. I would give him 
undivided service or none. 

“Tf put to the pinch, an ounce of loyalty 
is worth a pound of cleverness. 

“Tf you must villify, condemn and 
eternally disparage, why resign your posi- 
tion, and when you are outside condemn 
to your heart’s content. But, I pray you, 
so long as you are a part of an institution 
do not condemn it. Not that you are in- 
juring the institution—not that—but 
when you disparage the concern of which 
you are a part, you disparage yourself.” 


If Mr. Wallace lives up to the sign which 
he so conspicuously displays, loyalty to 
the President and the 
heart service, as well as lip service, must 
be the dominant characteristics of his 
headship of the Agricultural Department. 


L for one, believe that he will. 


inistration, and 
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Tim says: Many a good pasture is ruined by 


turning stock on it too early in the spring 


“Excellent herbs had our fathers of old— 
Excellent herbs to ease their pain— 
Alexanders and Marigold, 
Eyebright, Orris and Elecampane. 
Basil, Rocket, Valerian, Rue, 
(Almost singing themselves they run), 
Vervain, Dittany, Call-me-to-you, 
Cowslip, Melilot, Rose-of-the-Sun. _ 
Anything green that grew out of the mould 
Was an excellent herb to our fathers of old.”’ 
Kipling. 
Oo: hunts were carried on in South 
Dakota last fall. It has been defi- 
nitely established that crows carry 
hog cholera from one farm to another. 


A set of good tools will often 


low, Guelph, and Ito San have probably 
given as good or better results than any 


of the other varieties. No tests have been — 


made by this station. 
Wyoming. A. F. Vass. 


A remedy for erosion: To prevent 
erosion on sandy hillsides, throw up-ridges 
of earth running across the hillside, when 

lowi A few such ridges, erected at 
intervals of twelve or fifteen yards, will 
help to prevent the soil from being washed 
down the hill by heavy rains. 

Minnesota. E. Br 

The gate latches described in the No- 
vember issue are now installed on all of 
our gates and they give splendid satisfac- 


who made the su tion told his friends, 
with the result t many became. pur- 
chasers. J. M. 
Sweet clover was almost unknown sin 
this county a few years ago. Now you find 
it growing by the roadside and on many 
farms, and some thin land that a few years 
ago was considered worthless, is now in a 


fairly productive state because of this ~ 


clover. We predict that in a few years 

more it will be grown on many more run- 

down farms as people learn its true value. 
Breckenridge county, Ky. R.S. Owen. 


Steep slopes, r soil, rocky land, un- 
usual corners, ied and wooded tract— 
all these afford opportunity for growing 


timber profitably. Certain kinds 


pay for itself in one job on the 
arm. 


If you must use locks, use 
good ones. Not much protec- 
tion in a cheap lock. 


A dairy lunch booth was con- 
ducted at the Southwest Wash- 
ington fair last fall by the Lewis 
County Farm Bureau, Wash- 
ington. 


Many reports reach us to the 
effect that seed-corn is low in 
vitality this year. Testing is 
more important than ever in 
such a year. 


of trees, like the locust, build 
up poor soil through the nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria in the 
root nodules. Small gullies can 
be stopped up by closely packed 
brush and Large, 
open gullies are checked only 
by planting over the entire gully 
basin, supplemented by low 
brush dams across the large 
units of the gully. 


Good seed-potatoes in abund- 
ance: -In the 1920 crop im- 
rovement campaign of the 
County Farm Bureau 
Idaho, seven cars of certified 


Plenty of water internally 
externally and eternally — all 
possible if you heed The Farm Journal’s 
slogan: “Running water and a bathroom 
in every farm home.” 


The oldest ear of corn—who has it? T. 
H. Selb, Mexico, Mo., has two prize-win- 
ning ears, one eight years old and the 


other ten years old. Can you beat it? 


Twelve cars of hay. were purchased co- 
operatively in Douglas county, Wash., last 
August at a saving of $75 a car. Also 
three carloads of Rosen rye were handled 
cooperatively. 

Dicklow wheat yielded seventy-six 
bushels an acre for W. C. Wilson, Wash- 
ington county, Idaho, last year. D. A. 
Howell, same county, says Dicklow in- 
creased his profits $500 on forty acres. 
Howell used certified seed. 


An automatic farm gate, one that can 


be opened and closed without getting out. . 


of the car, saves a lot of time and bother. 
If the gateway is on a slope, there is bound 
to be trouble starting the car in muddy 
weather, to say nothing about getting mud 
on your shoes while 


- of potatoes?’ 


A gate like this saves,time. No need s ing the 


tion. We thank you so much for this idea. 
My husband and I both agree that The 
Farm Journal is the very best paper of its 
kind 

Cali, Mrs. J. W. Carson. 


ornia. 


Breckenridge county, Ky., has a large 
lime crusher, loaned the farmers of the 
county by the state. The crusher is to re- 
main in the county as long as the farmers 
will use it. The only expense to the farm- 
ers is to board one operator and furnish 
power for crusher, and this is really not a 
serious problem as every community -has 
one or more tractors for power. R. O. 


A suggestion box was placed at the en- 
trance to a farm, and a board was put up 
inviting criticism of methods, stock and 
business. The idea of having a suggestion 
box inside a store is not new, but this was. 
Many novel ideas were dropped in the box; 
not the least helpful was the one reading: 
‘Why don’t you advertise and hold a sale 

The idea was a good one, 
and the farmer used it, with the result that 
many potatoes were sold. The person 


ngine 


seed =potatoes were produced. 
Ten modern storage houses 
were constructed, five cars of 
seed-potatoes were marketed through the 


farm bureau, and a growers’ asso- 
‘clation was organized. 


There were 2,700 
bushels of certified seed-wheat produced 
and sold through the farm bureau. Le- 
gume crops were introduced in the rota- 
tion system on arid lands, and sunflowers 
were introduced for use as ensilage. 


- An extra ton of hay for $4! Here’s how 
it was done: Oregon farmers used crude 
flowers of sulphur on alfalfa lands. In 
Deschutes county an increased alfalfa crop 
of 3,000 tons valued at $60,000, resulted 
from the application of ten carloads of 
sulphur. A 
on the average, produced one additional 
ton of alfalfa per acre. In some instances 
increases of fifty to sixty per cent have re- 
sulted. The effects extend over a period 
of at least two years. The increase in crop 
the third year proved to be as great as in 
the year the application is made. This 
brings the cost of treatment to a very low 
point, since in few cases did the cost of the 
sulphur, hauling and application exceed $3 

a hundred. There- 


opening the gate. 

A silo circle was 
organized in Okano- 
pan county, Wash., 
ast summer. The 
members all pooled 
their orders and H 
saved $5 a thousand 
on lumber, and se- 
cured a rebate on 5 
nails and cement. 


Soybeans are not 
grown to any great 
extent in this state, 
although under cer- 
tain conditions their 
cultivation may 
advisable, If the 


er wants a le- 
gume crop, alfalfa, 
as a rule, pays best. 


fore, Deschutes 
county ranchers 
have been getting 
an additional ton of 
hay for an outlay of 
$1. Equally good 
results were ob- 
tained in other Ore- 
gon counties. The 
sulphur was applied 
to alfalfa under irri- 
ated conditions 
uring the fall 
although re- 
marka’ re- 
sults has ob- 
tained from applica- 
tions before the first 
in 
ring. It issapp 
with a land plaster 
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Of the many varie- 
ties, Medium Yel- 


This sign, near Bucyrus, o., bids motorists to drive carefull 
Fa season with few auto accidents. Will you 


- Let’s make this a 
help? 


spreader, 
Oregon. F.L.B. 


undred pounds of sulphur, - 
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THIS it would seem 

that the-year 1921 many a man 

piho nowhuses horsés will have toplan With; 
utmost cgre’ jn order t6 keep a margin of. 

‘profit'in sight: He wilt have-tomake 

cal cuts im his-cests of- production, and that 

means a rediiction in the itertis of man ‘and 


Ano rse- power: These’ are’ by ‘fat the largest ~ 
_items-in farim’ operating costs.--Here .the:. 
po easiest and greatest reductions are possible” 

-by investment in proved tractor power, * 


Seventy-five thousand Titan | owiiers 
«Plowing, disking;. seeding, and harvesting! 
with less help :and~ in-much less time. 

are in position, to-farm sevetal acres, 
‘© new: for evety-acte they formerly 
“dled with horses, and they make-a larger 
every acre: Their Titans give: 


es 


two-fold power for year-round Ser-. 
yewieesin belt as well 2 as at drawbar.' 


bt ful Yéar 


This Company has put Titan‘ 


successfully at work on séverity*five 


sand farms. Building on nearlya 


of close relationship!with farmets.and farm..} 
problems, we know'that the - 
as sure of success and 
automobile and métor truck.. .. 


The American farmer will not “nig be” 
tied down to depentlence on aniinal power” 
alone. Do you believe that men who'have* ~ 
been farming with Titan tractors will-go” 
back to the extravagance of. horse farming... «.. 
in 1921? No mattet how low the price:of : 
animals and feed, the horse cannoturriish: 
the most economigal power: for farming;> » 
That is being demonstrated oneveryhand. . | 
We believe that Titan éwners in your, ~~ ‘ 
neighborhood will cheerfully: récommend 
the Titan 10-20, the world’s ee 
three-plow keroseré farm power unit... 


ie 


INTERNATIONAL, HARVESTER ComPANY* 


pi . GHICAGO ‘ent SA ; & 
92 Branch ad 13000 Dealer in the United States ti 
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White —— A Western Story by EDWIN L. SABIN 
Author of “Making of Iowa,” “ Circle K,” “Pluck on the Long Trail,’” etc. 


Before the last word was out, I had 

reckless] ee the dish that I 
was wiping and, dish-cloth in hand, had 
sprung to the door of the line-cabin. 

My cowboy partner Tom had come back 
in haste from an early morning canter on 
a little tour of inspection. We two were 
running things, just then, at this out 
of the Broken Arrow Ranch, Dakota Ter- 
ritory,—‘“‘riding line’ and keeping tab on 
the cattle while the two other tala 
Dutch and Happy Jack, drove a bunch 
beef to the railroad. 

_ “Where?” I demanded. 

Did you see them?” 

“Did I! First I heard ’em bellowing; 
but I wouldn’t believe my ears, because 
buffaloes haven’t been coming in here an 
more. Then I sneaked on ’em, up wind; 
and when I got where I could look over 
into Medicine Crow draw, there they were 
—some of ’em, anyhow. Get your gun. 
I'll be saddling your horse.” 

“Why didn’t you down a couple, your- 
self?” I marveled. 

“Well,” said Tom, “I could have, all 
right, maybe. But you want a whack at 
7em, don’t you?” 

That struck me as mighty civil of Tom. 
Some fellows would have played their own 
game, and I was still a greenhorn in the 
cow-camp. 

By the time I had clapped on my hat, 
wrestled into my coat, grabbed the old 
Sharpe rifle with one hand, and _ stuffed 
a fistful of cartridges into my pocket with 
the other, Tom had brought in my fhorse 
and was throwing the saddle on him. We 
buckled the cinches in short order. 

“Dutch’s and Jack’s eyes will be 
ping when they get in and see buffalo 

ides pegged out in front of the cabin,” I 
exulted. 

“Yes, siree! We can hang a hat on 
those eyes. But I don’t know as we'll 
tackle the hides by our lonesome. We'll 
fetch in the tails and some meat first, as 
proof. All set?” 

“You lead out, Tom,’ I bade. 

“Nope. , We can ride together. It’s 
four or five miles straight-away to Medi- 
cine Crow. I'll show you when we get 
there. We'll have to charge right into ’em, 
so I can use this six-shooter. How many 
ca’tridges you got?” 

“Six or seven.” 

“Shucks!” he grumbled. “This is a 
hefty outfit for hunting buffaloes.” 

And that was true. Dutch and Jack 
had taken the Winchesters. The old- 
timer single-shot Sharpe was a good gun, 
although limited in fire and a prodigious 
kicker; but the cartridges for it were 
scarce. d while Tom swore by the 
battered Colt that he toted at his thigh, 
the battered Colt was a short-range 


Hey, boy!-Buffaloes?” 


“How many? 


“Tf we can’t get in close, you can do 
business with your Sharpe, anyway,” he 
proposed cheerfully. “But I spied a kind 
of wash that we can follow out into the 
draw, and so come smack at ’em before 
they know it. This belt cannon of mine is 
an all-right gun from the saddle if I’m near 
enough. Plug’em behind the fore shoulder. 
That’s the place, just behind the fore 
shoulder. But don’t you wait on me.” 
The November air had a frosty tinge to 
it as we steadily loped across the wide, un- 
fenced, broken and-lonely plains of this 
ota land. The first snow lay in 


patches where there was shade from the 
sun. Winter was due again at any time. 
‘Tom guided true. Suddenly he drew 


rein. 
“Listen! Hear ’em?” 


A dull rumble like distant thunder 
drifted down the thin air. 
“They’re there!” I panted. | 
“Bet your boots,” he assured. “T’ll 
take you for a look down on them—same 
place I was. Then we'll scheme.” 
Medicine Crow draw was not far now. 
Tom led for it through a shallow side-draw; 
but before we reached the main draw he 
drew up short. 
; ae better climb up afoot for the 
00 ve 


We left our horses and climbed on foot ~ 


to the top of the side-draw. The draw 
curved sharply at an angle with the main 
draw, so that by lying flat and taking off 


our hats we could peer into Medicine Crow. 


“West’ard! See! Downsto the west’ard,” 
‘Tom whispered. 

Thase? Buffaloes? Must be! Straying 
down there in the broad bottom between 
the rocky, brushy slopes, they resembled 
black cattle. 

I trembled. I could not control the 
funny feeling that seized me. 

Tom laughed softly. 

“T’ve been that way, too. You'll have 

to steady down or you wouldn’t hit a red 
barn with a scatter-gun at ten yards.” 
“ “Tll st-steady down when we get to 
sh-shooting,” said I, lips curiously stiff. 
‘“‘Where’s your w-wash, now, that you 
count on?” 

“Yonder. We'll ride back a pre, cross 
this ridge and make a sneak. Then if we 
can’t rush ’em, you’ll have a rest for your 

n and—wait! Hold on!” His hand fell 

upon my shoulder. ‘‘There’s an- 
other bunch, closer in, up this way. See? 
Some old cow in with it, too—isn’t there?” 

Only four or five hundred yards down 
the'slope and out into the bottom a second 
bunch of buffaloes had appeared. The 
were a small bunch, moving slowly Meiast § 
the draw as if to join the large hérd. Now 
and again they paused to flick their tails 
and gaze about uneasily. Dark, shaggy 
creatures they were, ae one; and he, 
or she, looked under-si and whitish. 

Tom focused with all his eyes. They 
were keen eyes, plainseyes. 

“May be cow critter,” he muttered. 
‘Sometimes they throw in with buffaloes, 
cording to the tell.” He caught quick 
breath. “No! No, siree! A white buffalo! 
That’s what! A white buffalo.” 


Only four or five hundred yards down the slope, and out into the bottom, a 
second bunch of buffaloes appeared 


“Tt can’t be!’ I stammered. 

“But it is—it sure is. It’s no more cow 
than you are. And we’ve got to get him. 
He’ll be worth $1,000. Reckon we could 
get ’most a thousand for his hide. There 
was a Sioux once; he had a white robe and 
he wanted $500 for it. Even then the 
chiefs wouldn’t let him sell it because it 
was a medicine robe. Come on.” 

“Where?” Iimplored. 

“Circle down ahead and cut that ‘bunch 
off from the main bunch. Act quick. The 
brutes have sensed something wrong al- 
ready. See how they act? they start. 
running they’ll stampede the whole herd 
before we get a shot. We can’t make the 
wash. Too far. Lose time. There’s a 

int that sticks out. Let’s try that first. 
We can reach ’em from there when they 
pass. We sure’ll have to head ’em at that. 

int.” 

“And shoot him, Tom?” I puffed, as we 
tore for our horses. 

“That depends. We'll try to cut him 
out, same as a cow, and-turn him for the 
shack. If we can turn him and tucker him 
and ae our ropes on him, I ’low we can 
corral him some way. But we got to 
him, shoot or no shoot. Never mind 
rest of ’em.”’ 

We galloped back out of the side-draw 
and around te strike Medicine Crow where 
the point jutted out. The point was a 
little spur curving into Medicine Crow, 
and it proved to be the ng & thing. . Fol- 
lowing the inside fish-hook base, we were 
out of sight of the main herd as well as of 
the small bunch. 

Near the tip we tumbled off our ho 
in order to crawl to the top and recon- 
noiter. 

“You first, with your rifle,” Tom gen- 
ordered. ‘“They’re coming! Watch 
out!” 

Amid my heart thumps I could hear the 
sound of thudding hoofs. The little bunch 
was scouring madly, helter-skelter, their 
heads low, their short tails extended and 
crooked, their huge shaggy fore-quarters 
plunging. They were surging diagonally 
across toward our point, and in their wake 
aan a bevy of bushy-tailed smaller 
orms. 

All these latter were whitish; they were 
larger than dogs; they ran silently and 

Continued on page 41 
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AUTO 


WANTED!)- 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the 
world. Made under our 
Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process 
that enables us to sell our 
tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out — Stone- 
Bruise—Rim-Cut. 

We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


DEPT. 110 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A.J. TOWER COMPANY 
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One Man Pulls Bes Stumps 


others thet we sen on 

special Ne money dows 

Hercules PERE 
Power, 


Durable, Powerful, 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 


THE MANUFACTURING CO. 
521 King OTTAWA, KANSAS 


: Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
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Joint Ownership of a Tractor 


By R. U. BLASINGAME 


OVE thy neighbor as thyself.” Un- 
doubtedly that is the key-note to 
successful community ownership v 

a tractor. Not only love of neighbor and 
a consideration of his rights are n 
. in the joint ownership of a tractor, but 


een the responsibility for the success- , 
ul operation, repair and general care of the ~ 


machine should be left to one particular 
rson. This person might be one of the 
armers who has an interest in the ma- 
chine, and who has mechanical ability, or 
the operator and caretaker of the tractor 
might well be hired just to fill this job. 

The successful joint ownership of a trac- 
tor will depend largely upon how the ma- 
chine’ is operated cared for in order 
that it may always be ready for work when 
a job arises for it to do. Such a machine 
can go on for several years giving good 
service if it is treated right and if minor 
repairs and adjustments are made as they 
pi 2 Ifa slight repair job is heeded when 
one man finishes with the machine, that 

ri ra must not be neglected for the other 

to make. It might be forgotten, or 

other neighbor might not 
— where the repair or adjustment is to 

made, Or he might not appreciate the 
importance of cae, the repair—for 
instance, very few men realize that a trac- 
tor motor revolve about as many times 
in plowing seven to ten acres of land as the 
engine of a car will revolve in travelin 
3,000 miles. No reasonable person woul 
think of driving a car 3,000 miles after it 
shows signs of needing repair, before fixing 
thething. Yet there are many farmers who 
look over the work to be done and think: 
“Well, five or ten acres isn’t much.” The 
tractor in plowing does much harder work 
constantly from hour to hour than any 
pleasure car does. The pleasure car only 
works about ten pér cent of its time under 
full load. 

Professor Riley, of Cornell, makes the 
following statement regarding community 
ownership of the tractor: “There is an- 
other large question of community owner- 
ship, and that is the matter of the responsi- 
bility for the upkeep of the machines, for 
everybody’s business is no one’s business.” 


Contract Necessary 


To place the responsibility for the care and 
operation of the tractor upon one man is 
not the only thing necessary to the success- 
ful partnership use of a tractor. There 
must also be a definite agreement drawn 
up between the partners interested. Such 
contract will be of very little use if it is not: 
followed to the letter. The contract 
should be as definite as the contract en- 
tered into by partners entering into a manu- 
facturing company. 

The wording of a contract will vary 


A tractor is versatile. See below 


greatly, dependin the types of farm- 


ing and the jobs w the tractor must do. 

If there is fear of conflict on certain jobs 
which generally come at the same season 
of the year, probably the contract should 
stipulate who shall use the tractor on this 


particular job, or that the machine shall © 


not be operated at all on such jobs, or that 
it shall be employed in doing custom work. 
The contract should be so arranged as to 
contain a calendar of operation setting 
forth in definite form such jobs which 
might be done. It would seem further 
desirable that the contract be so arranged 
that the custodian of the tractor would be 
given liberty to purchase, in large quanti- 
ties, fuel, lubricants and other supplies 
sagen A to the operation of the tractor. 
~ 4 so doing much may be saved in cost 
operating the machine. 

There is ample justification in joint owner- 
ship of the tractor. Two or more farmers 
may need a tractor for certain jobs, and 
each man does not care to put out the 
necessary capital to purchase his own trac- 
tor. Suppose two farms, one dairy and the 
other fruit, adjoin. There is no doubt that 
a tractor would be of great benefit to each 
of these farmers at certain rush seasons. 

Very often father and son, or two 
brothers, own a tractor in common, and 
t on well with the use of the machine. 
et in cases where the relationship of the 
two or more parties is bound by love and 
interest of blood kin, it undoubtedly would 
be wise to draw up a contract setting forth 
regulations in the use of the cooperative 
Continued on page 66 
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Like this ? 


Nyack - Rockland 
Lake Road, New 
York.“‘Tarvia-X” 
Penetration, 1916. 


Or like this ? 


It is estimated that the 


alone lose $300,000,000 yearly 
in marketing crops, because of 
roads like this. 


How Did Your Roads Come Through the Winter? 


HE annual Spring thaw is the “Water- 
loo” of thousands of miles of road 
throughout the country. For weeks 


Let us send you facts, figures and pic- 
tures of some Tarvia roads near you— 
roads that have come through the freezes . 


in the Spring, when the frost is coming 
out of the ground, they are swamps of 
sodden mud —often impassable — always 
hard going. 


To spend. money year after year on un- 
improved roads, is to send good money 
after bad. For, at best, such roads are 
hopelessly inadequate for present-day 
traffic. 


Look at the Tarvia road at the right. 
Isn’t that the sort of road you need? A 


road that is dustless, mudless, frost-proof : 


and traffic-proof 365 days in the year? 


Good roads like that are not expensive. 
They are within the reach of ever com- 
munity. 


and thaws, the rains and the snows of 
winter, smooth and firm—all ready for the 
heavy summer traffic. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use 
in building new roads and repairing -old 
ones. It reinforces the road surface and 
makes it not only dustless and mudless, 
but waterproof, frost-proof and automobile- 
proof. Where the existing macadam or 
gravel road can be used as a base, the cost of 
a traffic-proof Tarvia top is extremely low. 


Illustrated booklets descriptive of the various 
Tarvia treatments free on request. 


Special Service Department 
In ‘order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding read conditions or problems in your vi- 
cinity the matter will have the prompt attention of ex- 
perienced engineers. This service is free for the asking. 
If you want BETTER ROADS and LOWER TAXES, 
this department can greatly assist you. 
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NS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
JOH, 


this remarkable Library, 
with its 200,000 volumes, 
study the youths who eventu- 
ally will be among the world’s 
great philosophers and physi- 


clans. 


Everything is done to aid them 
in their quest for learning; 
even the material equipment 
of the institution is considered 
vitally important. In the 
Library, proper lighting is im- 

rative. So it is not surprising 
to find here Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers—the builders found 
that only through perfect 
shade service such as Harts- 
horn achieves could dependa- 
ble light control be obtained. 


And found—as do countless others 
in hotel and club, business office and 
heme—that the name “ Hartshorn” asso- 
ciated with Shades and Shade Rollers, 


isa ‘ee of the elimination of all 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The little matter of (0 ets. will bring 

the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The 

Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 


lished at the Nation’s center, for all the 
Nation; an independent home 


pa: 

that prints all the news of tae worl 

| and tells the truth; now in its 28th 

year. This paper fills the bill with- 

e 

A Ww ton has become 
but $1 a year. If] the World‘s Capital and 
you want to keep | reading the Pathfinder is 
posted on what is] like sitting in the inner 


t 
going on the } council with those who 
world, at a mold the world’s destiny. 


a gy _ time or money, this is your means. 
If you want a paper in your home 
a ‘ which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 


= yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 

per which clearly 

a ] strongly, briefly—here it is. Send 
{0c to show that you might like such 

& pepe ° we will send the Pathfinder on 

tion eight weeks. The 10c does not repay us, 


it we are giad to invest in new friends. Ad > 
THE PATHFINDER, 929 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure. 30 pounds, 
$7.95; 60 pounds, $15.30. We put our 
honey up in all size containers, Write 
ALAFLAWIS HONEY CO., Eau Claire, Wis., Box 376. 
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Canning for Pleasure and , for Profit 


By GRACE VIALL GRAY, Author of “Every Step in Canning” _ 


WELL-KNOWN Home Economics 

instructor recently said to me: ‘““Wh 

don’t you urge women to can their 
fruits without so much sugar? Using 
sugar is a matter of habit. We accus- 


tomed ourselves to sweet canned foods; - 


and when su became scarce and pro- 
hibitive in price, women stopped canning. 
We should eat fruit in the winter as we do 
in the summer—in its natural state. When 
it is served with a heavy, rich sirup, it is 
far from its natural sweetness. Why don’t 
we train our families to like fruit canned in 
its own sweetness?” 

I have thought a great deal about what 
this specialist in cooking said, and have 
wondered if we couldn’t do it—train our 
families to enjoy fruits canned without so 
much sugar. course, we 
and jams on our home-made bread and 
rolls, and for these we can use sugar gen- 
erously. But might it not be well to 
eliminate a little more sugar from our 
diet? At least we can try it. 

Women are canning vegetables more and 
more each year because they are realizing 
the advantage of having on hand a goodly 
supply of home-canned peas, 
toes, corn, asparagus and soups. 
us who have the canning habit have a 
slogan, and it is this: ‘A can of fruit, a 
can of greens, and a can of vegetables, for 
every family for every day in the months 
when fresh products are not obtainable.” 
The average family can not afford to eat 
three quarts of canned goods a day for at 
least seven months\of the year; but if you 
do your own canning you can well afford 
to follow this rule. - 

Vegetables and greens are particularly 
desirable during the winter months when 
we live on a more or less heavy diet. A 
doctor in Spokane has said: ‘“‘Whenever 
the vegetables get off the market, I have 
to get busy.” This would not happen if 
people just transferred from the fresh 
vegetables to those which were canned. 

he cold-pack method of canning which 
most of us are using now, is a simple, 
seientific, practical method of preserving 
food which does away with all unnecessary 
fuss and confusion. e cold-pack method 
is quick and convenient; it preserves the 
flavor, shape and color of the food, and it 
more nearly preserves the food in its 
natural state than any other method. It 
is surer of killing the spores than the hot- 
pack, or old-fashioned method; it does not 
permit white mold to form; and it is suc- 
cessful with all the hard green vegetables 
which were so difficult to can by the open- 
kettle or hot-pack method. 

I have found: that women, who canned 
without enthusiasm when using the open- 
kettle method, thoroughly enjoy canning 
now, because they can see a reason for 
every . Furthermore everything is 
done by the clock, and consequently must 
be done carefully and accurately in order 
to obtain good results. 

In the cold-pack method of cannity the 
jar is filled with untooked or blanched 

ood, and covered with a liquid (either 


water or juice—fruit, vegetable or meat 
juice), after which the jar is placed in a 
receptacle where it is surrounded by 
boiling water or steam and sterilization 
takes place. This method must not be 
confused with the “cold-water” method of 
canning. In the latter method products* 


. are packed in jars with cold water but are 


not sterilized; and the method succeeds 
only with very acid foods, such as rhubarb 
and cranberries in which the large amount 


By steaming instead of blanching 
the spinach which is to be canned, 
none of the vitamines are lost 


of acid prevents decay. Foods havin 
less acid would be attacked by bacteria an 
would spoil. 

To do canning successfully by the ap- 
proved cold-pack method, even on a 
scale, it is necessary to have such equip- 
ment as will lighten labor and save time. 
Suitable equipment can be bought for the 


purpose, or things already’in the home™. 


may be utilized. However, if much can- 
ning is to be done, a commercial canner will 
save time, labor and fuel. Several house- 
wives might unite in ‘the purchase of a 
canner and do their canning ther. 
Home canning has opened a big field for 
earning money, for home canning pays. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. 8. Johnson, well-known 


home canners, started canning operations ~ 


in their kitchen and wood-shed. The 
second year found them oqpest with all 
canning conveniences. he third year 
their output numbered 10,000 cans, all of 
which were sold. In the fourth year, a 
new canning kitchen was built; and this 
past year (the fifth of their operation), 
they sold more than $12,000 worth of can- 
ned goods with $40,000 worth ordered but 
not yet delivered, facts which demonstrate 
that home canning pays. These people 
supply hotels, restaurants and private 
families, and much of their output is sold ° 
at their cannery door. 

A man and wife of my acquaintance buy. 

Continued on page 53 


Mrs. Gray finds the steam-pressure 
cooker invaluable for canning, as it 
saves time, labor and fuel 


e * 


. To discover leaks, invert the Mason 
type of jar; but the Economy type of 
jar must not be inverted 
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“Here’s Daddy with Some 
New Columbia Records!” 


Any home is twice as happy with a Columbia Grafo- 
nola. It opens up to all the family all the fairyland 
of music, from the latest popular song hits and the 
gayest modern dances to the most melodious ballads 
and the prettiest lullabies. Daddy’s welcome is re- 
doubled when he brings home new Columbia Records. 

The exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop 
puts the Grafonola in a class by itself. With this in- 
valuable improvement there’s nothing to move or set or 
~ measure. Just start your Grafonola and it plays and 
stops itself. Never stops before it should. Always 
stops at the very end. Dependable. Invisible. Silent. 
Exclusive. When you spend your good money for a 
phonograph, get a modern instrument. 


Standard Models from $30 up 
Period Designs from $335 up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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National 
feailways 


CANADA 


Come from the place where men call for 
land to the place where land calls for men. 
Along the lines of the Canadian National 
Railways land is selling for $20 to $50 an acre, 
unsurpassed for fertile soil and rich crops. 


“SELECTED” Farms 
Your“SELECTED” Farm will be carefully 
chosen from the cream of the richest wheat 
and cattle country in America, to meet your 
Vv: 
is of great practical value. — 


4. 


law and order—efficient labo ly— i 
this r supply— await 


Profits in Wheat 
“SELECTED” Farms alon: 
ti Railways average 20 bushels of 
Unders ly favorable conditions 
uncommon 


w per acre. cial 

es id of 60 to 60 bushels | acre is not 
rying is very profitable. 

ket awaits all that Western 


3 


are not taxed at all, There is 


for this 
wrenged, Full information will be 
WRITE OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


..Business and 
Personally 


Name 
i State 


we Protect | 
mee Your Buildings 
Against Lightning 
Don’t take chances 
with property and life. . Prevent ff 
lightning damage by equipping your 
home, barn and outbuildings with 


SECURITY 


WATER GROUND LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 
Only lightning protection system 
whose rods always have a perma- 
nently moist grounding. Made of 
99.8% pure Lake Superior Copper. 
Endorsed by National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and many State 
Insurance Exchanges. 

It’s er 

Write for Booklet Telling How. 


SECURITY LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
514 Pine St., Burlington, Wis. 


TENTS Thirty-five years experience. Send model, 
or sketch for eo as to patentability. 
Free “‘Inventors Guide.’’ ighest references and per- 


sonal attention assure best results. Franklin H. Hough, 
518 Waghington Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Power and Light at Your Finger-Tips 


“Have you electricity in your farm 
home?’’ we asked in the December Farm 
Journal. ‘Tell us about its advantages 
and disadvantages.’’ As a result, we 
were flooded with letters from satisfied 
users of electricity. Some of the best 
letters follow: 


T has been five years since I bought m 
farm and a thirteen-room house, which 
was electrically equipped with a five 

K.W. generator and five horse-power en- 
gine. I found this equipment too lar 
and expensive for my use, so I traded it 
for a three-quarter K. W. light and power 
plant that was practically new. 

The next improvement I made was to 
dig a well in my basement and install an 
automatic pump to supply running water. 
Then I bought a washing-machine with 
motor, and have attachments so I can run 
churn and ice-cream freezer with washing- 
machine motor; and I also bought an 
_electric iron. 

Next I wired my milk house and put 
motor on separator; now one man can sepa- 
rate more easily than two could before. 
Then I ran wire to my horse barn, the 
dairy barn and to calf barn. This last 
fall I wired my granary and put motor on 
fanning-mill and cleaned over 200 bushels 
of alfalfa seed and 150 bushels of seed 
wheat. 

Next was to build a garage where I keep 
two cars and can recharge batteries while 
in car. Next I bought a motor milker, 
and now one person can do the milking 
where it took three before. 

I had used this plant four years when I 
put in the milking-machine, and at that 
time I traded it on a new one K.W. plant. 

My last move was to the poultry house 
where I put in three fifty-watt lights and 
placed an alarm clock so as to throw on the 
switch at 4.30 A.M. . 

We have forty-five lights and we think 
electricity is one of the most convenient 
things on a farm, and is not expensive to 
operate after it is installed. The work of 
installing both plants, pump, motors, and 
the work of wiring buildings (except house 
which was wired) was done by my boys. 

Kansas. H. E. Hostetler. 


Uses Lights for Farm Flock 


When we bought our present home, a 
ear ago, we rejoiced that the city electric 
ine passed the door. Through delay in 

receiving the transformer, installation was 

not completed until this fall (1920). Com- 
plete cost, including transformer, wiring 
and fixtures, was about $400. We have 
lights all over the house, front and back 

rches, garage, incubator cellar and two 


aying houses. 


Electricity pumps the water, runs the machine and turns the wringer 


We find the advantages many and dis- 
advantages none. In one laying house, 
16 x 120 feet, we have six seventy-five-watt 
nitrogen bulbs which are arranged to go 
on automatically at 3 A. M. In this. 
house are 650 single-comb White orn 

ullets. In November they were laying as 
ollows: November 1, 155; November 2, 
141; November 3, 133; November 4, 152; 
November 5, 169; November 6, 136; 
November 7, 183; November 8, 174; No- 
vember 9, 154; November 10, 200; No- 
vember 11, 183; November 12, 174. On 
the twelfth the electric light plant broke 
down, and we had no lights for a week. 
After the first few days you will notice the 
gradual decrease, in the following records, 
and after the lights came on again the in- 
crease which has continued to the present 
time. Had the lights not been repaired 1 
confidently believe our egg yield ‘at this 
time would not exceed 100 eggs a day. The 
trap-nest record after November 12 was: 
November 13, ; November 14, 193; 
November 15, ; November 16, 170; 
November 17, ; November 18, 
November 19, ; November 
November 21, ; November 22, 
November 23, ; November 24, 
November 25, ; November 26, 
November 27, ; November 28 
November 29, 172; November 30, ; 
December 1, 179; December 2, 198; Decem- 
3 3, 226; December 4, 213; December 5, 

You will note it took two weeks to get 
them back to where they were when the 
lights went off. Our increased egg yield 
will undoubtedly pay for the plant this 
winter, as we have another pen of 175 
pullets just getting nicely started. 

Indiana. C. I. Bashere. 


Electricity from Windmill Generator 
We are pleased with our windmill light and 


wer pa. The mill, which is specially 
built, as a generator attached to make 
electricity. Our plant has sixteen lar, 
storage Catteries, so that we have light 


_and power even when the wind is not. 


blowing. Here are different kinds of work 
which the electric windmill is doing: 


1. Pumping water for the stock and for 


the house by means of an automatie pump. 

2. Then there are the wonderful, per- 
fectly safe lights, ready at all hours; a 
bright yard light that may be turned on or 
off either from the house or barn is fine; 
also, lights all over the house, barn, silo, 
garage, machine shed and farm elevator. 

3. Grain can be elevated, fanned or 
ground, saving a hired man’s wages and 

Continued on page 70 i 
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Standard Rules and Recipes 


When to spray and what for 


xx 


apples: Four or spra 
ings are necessary, depending on 
season and how badly the orchard is in- 
fested with insects and disease. 

First spray: Apply just after leaf-buds 
burst but stone blossoms open. Use 
either Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50, or com- 
mercial lime-sulphur testing 32° or 33° 
g Baume diluted 1 to 40. Add two pounds / 
. of lead-arsenate to each fifty gallons of the 
spray mixture. This spray is for control 
of scab, curculio and canker-worm. ; 

Second spray: Just after the blossoms 
fall use same materials as for ‘first spra 
This is for control of the codling-moth 


: and must be applied with a great deal of at ae 
* force. A power sprayer is best. 
Third spray: Two or three weeks later “§ Ol c R fo eed 
he than second spray. Same materials as ole 
y for first spray. If blotch is bad im the aves oOo 5 ed. 
instead of lime-s ur; two ate At 
of lead-arsenate to fifty gallons of spray | ¢¢ A Read: THIS remarkable coating saturates les 
ee dried-out roofs with preservative oils, fills yt 
Fourth spray: Nine weeks after the for Eve : 
up cracks and holes with minerals and as- 


— spray. for | Buildins”? 
t spray. is for contro scab, uild ng 
andl: of bestos fibre and makes old roofs of every 


moth. kind good for many more years of service. ae 
Fifth spray: This is necessary only ak 4 
where blotch, black rot, bitter rot and FREE 
fungous Carey coating can be applied quickly 
se same materials as for t spray 
and chee samplesof Carey with a roofing brush to shingles, to tin, to 
Pears and quinces need the same gen- Ce po iron, or to composition roofing. 
eral treatment as apples, except that when ‘Shingl 
lime-sulphur is used it should not be Carey Water. - I thed ne il h 
quite so strong. f Wallboard t postpones the day when you will have 
and Carey Roof to have a new roof and it gives you these 
re in March wit ene Coating. Satisfy extra years of service at a ver y, very low a 
summer sprays are as follows: ourself of their ‘ - ae 
First spray: Use arsenate of lead, cohen eae buy cost per year. es 
two. pounds to fifty of water, them of your 
‘A when the shucks are beginning to fall | - locallumberand Coat your roofs now and you are certain ee 
te = little peaches. This is for the building supply to avoid the leaks and the 56 whic 
ee con of curculio. dealer. expen hich a 
Second spray: Use self-boiled lime- ways follow when leaks are allowed to 
sulphur 8-8-50 two or three weeks after al 
the first uray. Add two pounds of start. 
spray mixture ever use com- ig 
‘ : or peaches or Japan plums e secon tas 
hg ona 4 is for control er brown rot and | 8 Anthony Wayne Ave., - Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
curculio. 
; ; Third spray: . Same as second, applied 
aS three or four weeks later. 
My Fourth spray: Same as third, applied 
Bi to late varieties of peaches one month 


before ripening, if brown rot is trouble- 

A some on the trees. 

S Spraying plums: A dormant spray of 
y lime-sulphur is applied for San Jose 


Does any small power tillage task, pulls wagons, mow- 
ers, etc., has 4 H. P. for belt work. A power unit that 
will reduce production costs for every tiller of the soil— 


seale any time Hampi. the dormant sea- 


7 son. During the growing season several a oe any mancan buy. Easily operated. 
' sprays are necessary. 
- = First spray: Just before blossoms open America’ s Pioneer 


; apply Bordeaux mixture 44-50. Add two 
4 pounds of ‘lead-arsenate to each fifty 
% gallons of spray material. This is for 


Small Tractor 


In use four years by farmers, gardeners, or- 
#> chardists, nurserymen, owners of big estates 
and suburban tracts. See your Beeman 
_ dealer or write for handsome folder. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO. 
302 Sixth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


control of brown rot and curculio. 

Second spray: Just after blossoms fall 
use same materials as for first spray. 

Third spray: Same materials as sec- 
ond spray, three weeks after petals fall. 

Cherries need the same general treat- 
ment as plums. 


I wish I was a little rock, 
A-settin’ on a hill 

An’ doin’ nothin’ all da mg long, 
But just a-settin’ st 

- I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t drink, 

I wouldn’t even wash, 

But set and set a thousand years, 
And rest myself,—by gosh! 

John Barnes Wells. 


So 

in every goo! 
it 

1p : 
Nj 

| 
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An Interview with 
regarding the imperfections of the 


[atroductory Nete.|—The realism of the 
New Edison is so pe that this wonderful 
instrument brings the full benefits of music 
into every home, 

In this interview, Mr. Edison explains, in 
his characteristic way, why this perfect 
realism causes him to be exceedingly careful 
in his selection of artists. 

Mr. Edison also makes plain that the New 
Edison (in addition to Re-Creatinc music 
in conjunction with Edison Re-Creations) 
plays the talking machine records of all the 
principal] talking machine manufacturers. The 


ae HE object of an inventor, attempting 


to produce a phonograph, should be to 
achieve the highest possible degree of 
realism. That has constantly been my goal, 
and, as is now well known, we have succeeded” 
to a point where our phonograph reproduces, or 
Re-Creares, the human voice and other forms 
of music, with such fidelity to the original that 
the most sensitive ears are unable to distinguish 
any difference. Our success in registering and 
emitting every quality of the human voice 
has revealed some rather remarkable facts. 
“I have collected, through my agents in 
Europe and America, phonographic voice 
trials by approximately 3800 singers. Of 


human voice 


~ 


New Edison lends improved tone quality to 
these talking machine records. Ifyou have 
a favorite artist, who does not record for the 
Edison Laboratories, you should certainly 
hear him on the New Edison. 

Some five hundred Edison dealers have 
equipped themselves with Turn-Tables, on 
which they have placed the New Edison and 
various well-known talking machines. This 
Turn-Table permits each instrument to be 
played in the same position, in the same 
room, so that an absolutely scientific compari- 
son can be made. 


these, there are but 22 who sing pure notes, 
without extraneous sounds and the almost 
universal tremolo effect. A singer’s trill is 
quite a different thing from atremolo. A trill 
can be and is controlled by the brain, but a 
tremolo is not within’ brain control and, so 
far, there has been no means found for cor- 
recting it. Most singers cannot sustain a 
note, without breaking it up into a series of 
chatterings, or tremolos. The-number of 
waves varies from two per second to as high 
as twelve. When at the latter rate, the chatter 
can just be heard and is not particularly ob- 
jectionable. When at a slower rate, it is very 
objectionable, 
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Patti Had Pure Notes 


“If this defect could be eliminated, nothing 
would exceed the beauty of the human voice, 
but, until this is done, there will be only a 
few singers in a century, who can emit pure 
notes in all registers. Patti, for example, 
was conspicuous for emitting pure notes, ex- 
cept in the lower part of her scale, and she 
was always reluctant to sing a song requiring 
the use of her lower register. 

“The ordinary talking machine gives so 
incomplete and imperfect a reproduction of 
a singer’s voice that the natural defects of 
such voice become relatively unimportant, 
because the defects in the talking machine are 
so much greaterthanthe 
defects in the singer’s 
voice. However, in the 
case of our phonograph, 
the defects in a singer’s 
voice become very ap- 
parent, because we re- 
veal his voice, exactly 
as it is. Our phono- 
graph applies the acid 
test to the human voice. 
There are no realistic 
Stage settings and no 
dramatic action to key 
our emotions to a pitch 
that renders us tolerant 
of imperfect singing. 
The impressive stage 
appearance and _histri- 
onic ability of the artist 
are lost upon us because 
we cannot see him. 


Opera Artists in Concert 

“The opera-artist has somewhat the same 
problem when he appears in concert work. 
Lacking the stage picture and trappings of 
the opera, the grand opera star frequently fails 
on the concert platform, because of vocal de- 
fects, which are obscured in his appearances on 
the opera stage. Needless to say, the test, 
which our new phonograph imposes, is many 


‘times more severe than that of concert work. 


“*The emotional effects and consequent benefits of 
music are wellknown. Through the agency of our new 
phonograph, and because of its realism, I cam produce 
the same effects as wouldresult from the original music, 
provided I use artists, who emit pure tones and have 
artistic potentialities, which are fully felt by the 
“istener, even though he does not see the artists. 


<<] instruct my agents, when listening to an artist, 
im opera or concert, to close their eyes, in order to 
approximate as nearly as possible the conditions 


under which the phonograph will be heard. 


OF 38 OO SINGEPS, 
only sing 
pure notes, 


Me: Edison 


No Truly Perfect Voice 

“The foregoing will, I think, make 
plain why I am unwilling to let an artist do 
serious work for my new phonograph, unless 
his voice is free from objectionable defects. 
I have not as yet encountered the truly per- 
fect voice, but [ endeavor to obtain voices 
that are as nearly perfect as possible; and, 
no matter how great an artist’s reputation 
may be, I will not record him if his’ voice is 
below my standards. 

“Even artists, whose voices meet my stand- 
ards, frequently are not in sufficiently good 
voice to sustain the acid test of our phonograph, 
The fact that an artist is 
in- good enough voice 
to appear in opera or 
concert, without evoking 
criticism, does not nec- 
essarily signify that our 
phonograph will not re- 
veal that he is actually 
in poor voice. We can- 
cel many recording dates 
for this cause. I believe 
this practice is unusual 
elsewhere. The reason 
for this is obvious, since, 
if the reproduction is in- 
adequate and imperfect, 
voice defects, due, for ex- 
ample, to a cold, are not 
likely to be detected in 
the reproduction. 


Admires Stage Personality 

“I wish most emphatically to say that I 
have every admiration for the peculiar gifts 
of the singer, whose stage presence, or phys- 
ical charm, enables him, or her, to achieve a 
great reputation, despite the handicap of an 
inferior voice, but I hope no one will expect 
me torecord such voices. I realize that there 
is a certain amount of historic interest in col- 
lecting—much as one collects mementos for 
a memory book—the records of celebrated 
artists, irrespective of whether their records are 
truly agreeable to the ear, and I am very glad 
that the records of all the principal talking 
machine companies can be played on the New 
Edison, with the best possible results. Any- 
one, desiring the talking machine records of 
artists, who do not make recordings for me, 
will find that such records (unless they con- 
tain extraordinary faults) are given increased 
musical value by our new phonograph.” 


NEW EDISON 


“the phonograph with a soul” 
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A building protected by Shinn Lightning Rods 


is in a Safety Zone—Lightning cannot 

damage it. Over 200,000 buildings inthe U. 

and Canada, including many Government 
" already protected by the Shinn System. 


Lightning Rods Prevent Lose 


to strike— 
ate. ‘Bend 
trol of 


are saving contractors’ 

profits by building their own concrete foun- 
dations, barn floors, hog troughs, feeding 
floors, manure pits and fence post with 
the Kwik-Mix Conarete Mixer. 


be done with shovels or inferior mixers. 
Batch a minute throughout the day. Operate 
it by hand or hitch to farm engine. Built 
entirely of iron and steel — 


Never before, to our 
knowledge has such 


Mechanically Inclined || 

Sp) —to send for my big 
REEL | 

@ BOOK 

It tells how in a few || 

weeks you can earn 

$150 to $400 a month in the 

Aute and Tractor business. | 


Y Be Your Own Boss. At | 
Bmall 


pert mechanic by the Sweeney 
Yj System of working on real cars. 
]] Use tools not books. Simply 
: send your name and ad to- 
day, post card will do, for ous 
Free otogra) roductions 
machine shop work, ete, Let's Now! 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE~ 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
134 BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 


LIGHTEN 


Ne losses where our 


rods are used. 


copper 


agents and dealers make $100 or more w selling 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. rite for 
agent’s prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 
408. 8. BARNETT & MFGRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Have You Money To Burm? 


38,266 fires occurred on farms in one year. 


Let’s stop them 


@Photo by Brown Bros. 


A remarkable photograph of an early morning fire in a New York farmhouse. 
What chance has the home of being saved? 


have I. Do you like to take a fine 
new, crisp $100 bill or a bright 
fresh $500 Liberty bond, set a match to it 
and watch it curl up in flame? Neither do I. 

The fact remains, however, that Ameri- 
ean farmers are burning up more mone 
today, needlessly and inexcusably, than 
the brainless scions of the idle rich who 
light their cigarettes with real money just 
to experience a novel sensation in the sport 
of waste. 

Let’s stop it, before too many hundreds 
of millions of dollars go up in smoke. 

According to figures furnished the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 38,266 
fires occurred on the farms of the United 
States in one year, 1918. This is exclusive 
of many thousands of fires upon uninsured 
farm structures and those insured in 
mutual companies not reporting to the 
National Board. The total loss to farmers 
in these 38,266 fires was $18,166,701. Nearly 
seventy per cent of this great loss—$12,- 
711,399—was preventable. 

This simply means that American farm- 
ers haonell up money to the extent of 
$34,825, and wastefully, each 
day in the year. An end can not be put to 


Hi= you money to burn? Neither 


| this tremendous waste too quickly. 


\ Lightning has long been suspected of 
being the chief cause of fires upon the farm. 
An analysis of the 38,266 fires reported by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in 1918 proves the suspicion to be well 
founded. 

In a bulletin entitled “Safeguardin 
America Against Fire,” the Nationa 
Board of Underwriters states that 19,820 
of the 38,266 fires tabulated by it—fifty- 
one per cent of the total—were due to 
lightning. Of these listed lightning fires 
exactly 100 per cent occurred in unrodded 
buildings. “In other words,” says the 
bulletin, “none of those farmers who had 
taken the precaution of installing proper 
lightning-rod protection, so far as the 
figures show, suffered losses from this 
greatest of all causes of farm fires in 1918.” 

No stronger testimony on behalf of the 
has ever been introduced. 
The fire loss, caused a ees, in 1918 
totaled $3,933,950. This loss is classified 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as “partly preventable.” While it 
was brought about by a force of nature, 
rather than by any act of man, it was pre- 
ventable, inf that properly rodded houses 
proved themselves immune from lightning- 
caused fires in the year under investigation. 


The loss is too heavy to be borne any 
longer. 

This question of the financial loss to 
farmers by lightning is most important. 
Farm buildings are good targets for thun- 
derbolts. Because of this fact, the house 
barn, silo and all other structures should 
be rodded. Nor should the work stop here. 
Wire fences should be grounded. It is a 
well-known fact that horses and cattle 
frequently drift along with a storm until 
they come to some barrier. Often this is a 
wire fence, which becomes charged with 
electricity under certain storm conditions. 
If the fence in the open field is well ground- 
ed every ten rods, and at every corner in 

rds, a lightning stroke will be carried 

armlessly into the ground. In this con- 
nection, instructions issued by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters are most. 
valuable: 

‘‘Where wire fences are grounded, a rod 
or cable equal to three No. 12 wires, or one 
No. 9, of the same material as the fence 
wires, should be used to connect up each 
lateral wire of the fence and it should ex- 
tend at least three feet into the ground. If 
the ground wires are allowed to Proje a 
few inches above the fence they will pre- 
vent strokes in their vicinity in the same 
manner as points on a building. Where 
fences are connected with a building they 
should be grounded at the first t from 
the structure and, in addition, the ground 
rod of the building should be connected 
with the fence. Silos should also be 
rodded.”’ 

Where grain is being threshed, the ma- 
chinery should be grounded to prevent 
ignition of the dust from static electricity. 
It should also be equipped with a spark ar- 
rester. Lightning plays too many pranks, 
and singles out the farmer too conspicu- 
ously as a victim, for any of these precau- 
tions to be overlooked or ignored. 

While lightning is the chief cause of farm 
fires, it is not the only one, by any means. 
After lightning come defective chimneys 
and flues, sparks on wooden roofs, -and 
matches smoking, as the leading causes of 
fire. Spontaneous combustion is another 
deadly cause. Under the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ classification of 
“strictly preventable” causes the total for 
1918.farm fires is found to have reached 
$5,986,460, or thirty-three per cent of the 
aggregate of $18,166,701. The “partly 
class, to $6,724,- 

39 (in which is ineluded lightning) 
Continued on page 64 
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“Hubam”’—New Sweet Clover 


‘f UBAM” is the name of the new an- 
nual white blossom sweet clover 
originated by Prof. H. D. Hughes, Iowa 
es, “bam” from ama, t 
aaies home of the crop. 
Five years ago Professor Hughes noticed 


- this new plant ig a field of biennial sweet 


clover at lowa Experiment Station and de- 
cided to see whether it was any good. It 
was. There is great interest in this clover 
throughout the grain-growing sections of 
the country, as a crop to be seeded with 
small grain m the spring and to furnish a 
heavy growth of nitrogenous material 
after the small in is removed, to plow 
under in the fall. Its superiority when 
used in this way was evident in tests made 
at, Ames last summer. Following spring 
wheat the new clover made a growth of 
from two and one-half to three feet, when 
medium red clover seeded under identical- 
ly the same conditions did not cover the 
wheat stubble. By weight, the new clover 
produced six times as, much nitrogenous 
material for plowing under as was pro- 
duced by the medium red clover. 

The Iowa Experiment Station sent small 
samples of of the new annual white 
sweet clover to all other state experiment 
stations and to seed companies for trial in 
1918, and has since given small amounts of 
the seed to thousands of farmers in every 
state in the Union, as welk as to farmers 
and seedsmen in foreign countries Over 
45,000 samples were distributed in 1920. 

Convineed that this clover is going to 
be worth a great deal to Michigan , sy 
the Michigan Experiment Station and the 
Farm Bureau Federation are furthering 
its increase and distribution to Michigan 
farmers as rapidly as possible. Michigan 
has forty bushels of the new clover seed, 
all sovelined from 100 seeds secured from 
the Iowa Experiment Station in 1918. 

J. W. Nieolson, of the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station, was at Ames for Farm- 
ers’ Week last winter and, just as he was 
leaving, Hughes told him of his quest for a 


name for the new clover. Nicolson’s letter 


to Professor Hughes under date of January 
6, 1921, suggests the name Hubam and 
tells why. His letter runs as follows: 

“Ever since you sprung that fine idea 
about a short name for annual white sweet 
clover, little responsive ideas have been 
generating in my cranium, for the sugges- 
tion warmed me clear through. 

‘“‘Let’s transfer the scene to 2150 A. D. 
A little farm lad asking questions, as they 
continually do, says, ‘Say, dad, where did 
Hubam clover get its name?’ 

“Dad replies,.‘Once upon a time there 

was a wise man by the name of Hughes 
who discovered a wonderful new plant 
which he finally traced to its native home 
in Alabama, hence the combination of 
names responsible for this boon to humani- 
ty. Through proper. organization, co- 
operative markéting and control—far ad- 
vanced for those dark days, my son, for 
you must remember that those were dire 
days when farmers were not cooperatively 
well organized—the new clover rapidly 
came into general use.’ 
» “Hubam -is a name that every one will 
know how to pronounce. It’s similar to 
sudan, recently popularized. It almost 
rhymes with Michigan and I can think of a 
number of other catchy phrases. It would 
give proper credit per se to the factors 
influential in its introduction. We call the 
crop ‘Hughes annual white blossom sweet 
clover’ in our state. If it was cut down to 
‘Hubam clover,’ people would immediately 
get the connection—your name being prac- 
tically all sounded in the first two letters 
and ‘bam’ being the distinctive part of 
Alabama.” J. W. Nicolson. 

Nicolson’s arguments for Hubam as a 
name for the new clover seem to be 
sound, and the Iowa Experiment Station 
has definitely aecepted it as the recognized 
name of this clover for future use. 
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ORSE gang and tractor 

gang plows mean plenty 

of machinery to get out of 

- order, unless nuts are kept 

_ tight by constant watch- 

fulness and the accurate, 

steady, never-failing twist of 

Billings & Spencer wrenches. 

The farmer knows a good tool 
when he sees one. 


At your hardware dealers. 


“ RELY ON ME”’ 


THE BILLINGS 
SPENCER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TA EANTERNS: 


: Can be carried anywhere. Safe as daylight, no risk, danger, matches, 
oil, dirt, grease or smell. 

Operates on two No. 6 dry batteries that lasts five months to a year 
snap of the switch and you have a continuous burning, powerful 
light hundreds of feet ahead. Next to sunlight in brilliancy. 

of metal, finished in baked red enamel with silvered reflector 
and special lens. Will last for years. Stahds 74 inches high; Soagee 
base prevents upsetting. Handles for carrying over arm or in hand. 

Ideal ing, picking fruit, berries or doing early morning chores. | 
At your dealer or sent prepaid for $3.00 complete less batteries, 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Delta Block MARION, INDIANA 


° Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
h, other fur-bearing animals 
in lar wie 
Galvanized a 
Tlike afiy-trap catches flies. Made in 
. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
klet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
ib, 234, Lebanon, Me. 
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4 | 
Standard’ makers of Electric Lanterns, Bicycle Lamps, Flashlights, and All Kinds of Dry Batteries 
= if Hertzler & Zook | 
No. 1 the best and C 
4 Money refunded if not satis- cat 
Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 2, Belleville, Pa. 
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“What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree.” 


ORTY-SIX hundred barrels of apples 
were grown by Mrs. E. May Harsh- 
man, Waynesborg, Pa., last fall. 
Eleven men picked the crop in four weeks. 


lowa Fruit Growers’ Association did a 
business of $70,340.60 last year in buying 
supplies for the members. This is not a 
selling association. Supplies are bought 
in large lots at a saving. 

Dry lime-sulphur did not give quite such 
good results as liquid lime-sulphur in con- 
trolling apple scab in Michigan orchards 
last year. The same was true in R. M. 
Clark’s orchard near Mitchellville, Iowa. 


Bartlett pears in some districts seem to 
be self-fertilized, but make a better set of 
fruit, have lighter June drops, and generally 
produce a better quality of fruit when 


cross-pollinated with some good commer- 


cial variety. 
$3,000 extra on cherry crop: A cherry 
wers’ association in Gtm county, Idaho, 
fast year obtained a price for its cherries 
that’ exceeded previous offers by three 
cents a pound and represented an added 
profit of $3,000. 


Say ‘‘persimmon,” and the average 
person thinks of the time when a joke was 
played on him. Only a few people think 
of persimmons as a valuable crop. It is a 
fact, though, that in the United States 
varieties of persimmons have been de- 
veloped that make ripe figs, red bananas 
or dates look like back numbers. Nor is it 
necessary to wait until frost has touched 
them in the fall. One of the foremost of 
these improved varieties is Early Golden. 
This variety has fruited heavily at the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. . 

Just think of it! Canadian —_— out- 
sell apples from the United States, in 
China. The reason? Canada sends better 


varieties, such as Jonathan, Grimes, Spitz- © 


enberg, while United States sends Ben 
Davis as the leading variety. Our shippers 
figured that the people in China wouldn’t 
pay a higher price for better apples, but 
they see now that they were wrong. This 
trade with China sprang up during the 
war, when the British market was taken 
away from us. Quite a few Canadian apples 
are sold through British stores in China. 


Trees were strangled: Last winter my 
brother planted sixty fruit trees, each of a 
different kind or variety. They were 
thriving beautifully until, all of a sudden, 
without seeming cause, they began to 
droop and die. -He redoubled his care to 
no purpose, when he accidentally noticed 
that the wire bearing the wooden name tag 
and wrapped twice around the trunk 
each little tree was literally strangling the 
life out of it. In many cases the wood had 
all but grown over the wire, and in all 


slender trunk had been seriously . 


This discovery is passed on to save other 
orchards from a like fate. It is so natural 
to neglect the tags placed on by nursery- 
men to designate the variety of. tree, and 
the result is nearly always disastrous. M. 


Sally Strawberry: ‘‘Boo hoo! They 
say I live in a berrying ground!’ 


No more crooked rows if you will use 
a device something like this. The 
iron stakes can be made from old end 
gate rods. Every three feet or so 
small rings can be tied to the cord, 
to help in measuring the spaces be- 
tween hills and rows 


Did you say West Virginia can’t 


raise potatoes? Each of the pails 
shown holds twelve quarts 


Make all pruning cuts clean and 
close. Pruning-shears are essential. 
Have you a pair? On limbs that are 
more than fates inch in diameter 
it is generally best to use a pruning- 
saw for removing the limbs 


Mary says: Show me a wheel-hoe with polished han- 
dles and I’ll show you a man who has a good garden 


If Adam planted onions 
I’m very sure his mate 
Was watching the proceedings 
Somewhere near Eden’s gate, 
To make quite sure that Adam 
Would get the rows in straight. 
Alice C. Hoffman. 


HE shadow of an airplane fell on my 
truck patch; I heard the motor’s 


roar. I looked up and said: “I don’t 
care how high you fly, you have got to 
come down to eat.” George Gilbert. 


When a weed’s roots face the sun 
You have got him on therun. G.G. 


Ridged potatoes yielded about ten per 
cent less than those not ridged at Min- 
nesota Northeast Experiment Station. 
Potato growers in that section who ridge 
potatoes do so because their soil is heavy, 
and rainfall is normally heavy. 


One sprayigg ring in Bennington county, - 
Vt., sprayed 257 acres of potatoes last year 
at a cost of $2.06an acre. Another sprayed 
122 acres at a cost of $2.70 an acre. These 
costs include use of sprayer, materials and 
labor, except for team used on farm where 
spraying was done. F. Clifford Shaw. 


Half of the tomatoes shipped to city 


' buyers are raised in four states—Florida, 


Texas, California, Mississippi. The cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul and Kansas 
City, get sixty-three per cent of their 
tomatoes from those four states. e 


After twelve years of careful toil in 
lettuce culture, Charles Laper, gardener at 
the Ohio Experiment Station, has develop- 
ed a strain of Grand Rapids lettuce, which 
yields heavily and grows well under condi- 
tions unfavorable to lettuce culture, par- 
ticularly during dark and cloudy weather. 
The strain, however, has not lost crispness. 
palatability nor weight in the process of 
selection. 


Garden tractor: I noticed your desire 
to hear from those who own small garden 
tractors. We truck between three and four 
acres. When the war caused the price of 
feed to rise so high, I ordered one of the 
larger-sized garden tractors. We are very 
well satisfied with it and have never re- 

tted our choice. In the field it is easily 

dled, and I see that I can soon do better 
work with. the cultivator hooked to it than- 
I could with a horse. I am also using it as 
a stationary engine. I was well pleased 
with its performances. J.C. Souders. 


April calendar: ‘Harden off” cabbage, 
head lettuce and other early plants. Prick 
out early celery plants to 2 x 2 inches, 

ppers and tomatoes 3 x 3 inches, while 
eggplants should be placed in two-inch 
earthen or paper pots. Apply well-rotted 
manure to, garden and plow, if this was 
not done in the fall. Scatter two pounds of 
acid phosphate to every hundred square 
feet before harrowing. Test. soil with 
litmus-paper and use lime, if sour. As 
soon as ground is prepared sow leaf lettuce, 
radishes, spinach, onion seed, carrots, 
beets, parsnips, salsify, turnips, Swiss 
e , kale, smooth peas, kohl-rabi and 
parsley; follow a week later with wrinkled 
peas. ~ Plant onion sets, Irish potatoes; 
transplant cabbage, cauliflower, head let- 
tuce and Prizetaker onions. e — 
may need to be raked over lightly before 
the plants appear, in order to allow seedlings 

Continued on page 65 
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Look for the RED ‘round the top 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


It’s a Goodrich Shoe, the Brown 4-buckle Gaiter, 
and it is All Rubber—no cloth top. Wear it right 
over your shoe, and when you come in from the 
field or barn, douse a bucket of water over it 
and it’s cleaned. Then a click of the buckles 
and off she slips—and you go into the house 


clean and dry. But Wear is the big feature. It 


is Goodrich Rubber—and that means fifty years 
of experience backed by a square deal policy. 
60,000 dealers sell it—ask yours for Goodrich 
next time. 


THE B. F. GoopricH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, OHIO 
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you need it most. 


Planet Jr. guarantee. 


Seeder, Wheel 
Hoe, Cultivator 
and Plow sows all 
kindsof garden 
plows, opens an 
covers furrows, hoes, 
cultivates. the 
handiest hand ma- 
chine made, and so 
strong that it lasts a 
lifetime. 


For an early crop, you cannot afford to risk irregular or im- 
perfect seeding. Planet Jr. Seeders are the most reliable seeders 
made, sure to bring good crops and save you valuable time when 
Look for the name “Planet Jr.”” on the 
machine you buy. No other is genuine; no other carries the 


Write for the free illustrated catalog describ- 
ing all the Planet Jr. implements: and 
telling how to use them. 


Cultivators, 
Seeders, and 
Wheel Hoes of 
Every Descrip- 
tion, 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 5 


any 
teed to reach you ‘rowing condition. 


MISSELLAV. “BAINES, Box 106, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


YouCan MakeMoneyEasily 


I Will Send Every Reader of This Paper 
|| 50 Packets Schell’s Quality Seeds | 


You sell them at 10 cents per packet, 
keep $2, send back $3, and ask for 50 
packets more. I send the seeds post- 

aid and I trust you—send no money, 
just write and ask for a collection. 

There is no limit to the number of these 
collections you can sell all spring 
summer. offer is to eee Schell’s 


Schell’s Seed House 
They Grow Better Quality Seeds They Yield Better 
Dept. K, Harrisburg, Penna. 


On every Copere Star Rose, you get our Star 
uaran This al no the nas rose on 
celluloid. ‘All bi 
Catalog of Bend tor tt 


(QONARD ROSES R. Pyie, Pres. 


& Jones Co. west Grove. Pe. A. Wintzer,V. P. 
Rose Specialiste—Backed by over 50 years’ Experience. 


Big Strawberry Profits 
From Townsend’s High Grade Plants 


See PRICE-LIST IN OUR BIG BERRY Advertisement 

MARCH NUMBER FARM PAGE 

If you have not already mail 

number out, look up the BIG BE = ona’ 1efae have your 

order to-morrow. m’t miss havi = 
garden this year. (CAT 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany Ind, 


HIGH RAYERS 


RAS. 
claim kind attention. 


“Catalog r every zone, 
FIELD FORCE PUMP 00. "Dept. 4, “Elmira, New York 


RED CLOVER $13.00 bu. 
WINTER VETCH 9.00 
TIMOTHY SEED 3.50 “ 


-Saving proposition on ick direct 
from our Big crops gery quality 


CENTURY FARM SUPPLY CO., Inc., Stapleton, N. Y., Dept. N. 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA 


Bovrndient foliage. Bears beautiful large cream- 
colored and t flowers. Hasn’t an equal in the 
whole realm of = Order NOW ft. $1.50; 


8 ft. $2;4 ft. $3 each. Prepaid in lots of ten 
Progressive Best wherry plants $2 
100 prepaid. “Beautify Y iome.”” Ask for Ca 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 


Osage, lows. 
and Puanrs crow REES 


NO-RISK offer of ~ and plants. 
trees 


express charges. Why pay for your 
you get them? 4-4, you deal with 


1304 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio 


EVERGREENS 


Fine for je age ne! hedges and lawn plant- 
ing. All har: y. vieqeous and well rooted. We 
8 


SEED POTATOES. Catalog Free. 
A. G. ALDRIDGE SONS, N. Y¥.. 


Potatoes Six Weeks: Others. W. Ford, Fishers, ¥- 


Free: Send name and get 26 128 Bverbearing Strawberry 


GINSENG Farm, Rockford, Mina. 


Sle To Graft Trees 
Do the work on a mild day 


1. Splitting the stock. 2. Scion ready 
Pe oh. in place. 3. in place. 
-section of stock and scions. 

. Scions and cut protected by wax 


move in§the stock, be this 
occurs early in the plum and cherry, and 
later in the pear an le. Do the graft- 
ing, if possible, on a day during show- 
ery weather. The n tools are 'a 
— or a thick-bladed knife or a graftin 
n (with which to split open the stoc 
after it is sawed off smoothly with a fine- 
tooth saw), a hammer or et to aid the 
splitting process, a very sharp knife to 
trim the scions, and a supply of good 

crafting wax. Saw off a branch at the de- 
sired point, split the stock a little way 
down and insert a scion at each outer 
—taking care that the inner bark of t 
scion fits exactly against the inner base 
of the stock. 

Trim the scions wedge-shaped, as shown 

in the picture; insert them accurately; 
thefwedoe should be a trifle thicker on 
the stock’s bark. Lastly, apply tin 
wax. Each scion should be eno 
to have two or three buds, opr the lower 


. one placed as shown. The “ aby hee 


cleft holds the scions in p 

therefore tying should be unnecessary 

both scions in a cleft grow, one ) may apeced Th 

be cut- ~away. 
You can’t graft.a pear or an apple on 

a cherry or plum tree, nor vice versa. 

The stone fruits and the pomaceous fruits 

are separate families and refuse to inter- 

marry. A recipe for grafting wax was on 

page 52, March issue. 


Dusting in Virginia 
In many sections the use of dust instead of 


liquid sprays on orchards is becoming 
. | quite common, and often with good results. 


ill give a few results from its use in this . 


state. The mixture most commonly used 
is about eighty-five per cent sulphur and 
fifteen per cent arsenate of lead. The re- 
sults prove that dusting is most satisfac- 
tory in controlling scab and rotting of 
peaches before they get ripe, also in con- 
trolling the en in winter apples. 


Dust can be applied more easily than 
liquid spray. 
Virginia. W.H. Harrison. 


4 >| 
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4 Rok. . BLOOM 
Tag 
dur- 
teed a 
Mis. C. Hall—buil, edged carmine 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 4, 
Flower,” all colors, 250 
3 Choice Ferns- - 250 2 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25¢ ‘ 
2 Choice Hardy Iris « « « 25¢ 
8 Phta. Flower Seeds, all different, 260 i 
Any Collections for $1. The En- 
| | Write forour 
| | Free Uatalog! Shows you how you 
— 
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| 
Free for Testing 
plants with enough seed of the new 
measure. Send 10 cents for mailing 
jog 
= 
| 
book. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at moder- | 
die ~— ate prices, D. Hill Nursery Co., Box 235, Dundee, i. ae | 
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Crops for the Garden 


By F. A. MERRILL 


HE size of garden needed for vonoas 
vegetables for home use will depend, o 
course, upon the size of the family and its 
demands for a vegetable diet. From one- . 
fourth to one-half an acre is Lal egies suf- 
ficient for the average famil a Gand 
extra space available may we be utiline’ 
in growing vegetables that can be sold. 
The following is a simple, available 
planting plan of the more common garden 
crops. Arrangements should be made for 
successive plantings of each crop chosen 
so that fresh vegetables of each variety 
‘may be had for many weeks. 


Planting Plan 


First planting: Radishes, onion sets, tur- 
nips, garden peas, beans, lettuce (from young 
plants), and cabbages. 

Second planting (two to a weeks later): 
Beets, carrots, cgrn and parsley 

Third planting (two to three ‘weeks later) : 
Beans, beets, tomatoes (from plants), melons 
and corn. 

Later plantings (late in summer or early in 
the fall): Beans, turnips, carrots, onion sets, 
mustard and cabbage. ‘ 

After the garden crops have been 
selected in advance of the planting time, 
the necessary amount of seed must be 
ordered, Only the amount absolutely 
needed should be purchased; all waste 
should be avoided. PiThe following table 
gives the ae amounts of the 
eae common garden seed necessary to 
oun ly a seg 2 of four with fresh vege- 

bles during the season. If canning and 
suman is to be done for winter use, 
certain amounts must be increased 


Beans 
Bush hima ..... .one pint 
Pole lima ....... One pint 
one to two quarts 
Ca : 
Corn, sweet ......... one to two pints 
Cucumber .......... one ounce 
Melon: 
Muskmelon ....... one ounce 
Watermelon....... two ounces 
Garden peas......... four to six quarts 
Parsley...... ONC OUNCE 
Parsnips ........ .... one-half ounce 
Spinach: 
In spring ..... .... one-fourth ounce 
Hubbard...... .. one ounce 
‘Tomato 


Plant protector, with glass in front, 
used at Purdue University 
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all and more 


is is not the ordinary wind stack 


ulation of blast, und 
etc. 


and Canada have ted thi 


you buy or hire 


The Grain-Saving Wind 
The Indiana Manu 


“ Have The Grain-Saving Stacker 
and it does than you claim for 


HE Grain-Saving Wind Stacker saves one to three per cent more 

rain, according to tésts made under ideal threshing conditions. 

but the improved Wind 
Stacker with the grain trap which catches the grain and unthreshed 
heads that otherwise are wasted by the threshing machine—blown to 
stack and to faulty adjustments of sieves, 

jue speed variations, ca’ 


Leading menplontonste of threshing machines in the United States 

sacher. Many supply it exclusively. 

Ee ws demand it and insist on iin it. Get 

every dollar's worth from your grain crop, which costs 

you so much labor and to pr uce. Specify 

rain-Saving Wind Stacker on the separator 
year. Accept no other! 

your dealer or any threshing 


Co., 


looking into hop- 
per, showing 
grain trap near 
stacker fan. 


av- 


machine agent 


Stacker originated with 
Indianapolis. U.S.A. 


Iry lt 30 Days Free 
Send No Money 


do the hardest work easier and quicker. 
oar expenses rou doo tsk a ‘our easy ways to 


money. 

try it on your own s 

every povere it prove She 
eep Pul 


ONE-MAN , 
tump 


a 
Low prices now. Write for 
Street, 


3212 Lud 


“KERO-SPRAY” 
The ONE SPRAY for all Purposes and-Seasons 


KERO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
BAY SHORE, N. Y. 


NEW GLADIOLI 


Gorgeous reds ellows, delicate salmon, lavender, 
and white. Roden vert variega ted, striped and blotched. 
arge x. large a rate, 1 
off on 1,006 or more. Bulblets pint, nearly 2,000, $1.00. 


TUBEROSES 


Ex. Double Pearl, large bloomers, doz; 
60c per doz. Tuberose sets SOc per 1 


BRIERDYKE FLOWER FARM, MORRISVILLE, PENNA. 


—Get our low 1921 price, Agents 

BINDER TWINE 
Theo, A. Burt & Sons, Me 0. 
100 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Dunlap. etc., $1 postpaid. 1000 Dun- 


lap, $3. 100 Everbearing %1. 25 postpaid. ag 
Grapes, Currants, 50 var. Catalog. Kiger's Nursery, Sawyer, Mich. 


‘Keep Tou Garden 


Free From Weeds 


There's an It saves 
ths ealense--eelliee akes your vegetables GROW. 


BARKER 


3 Garden Tools in 1 


Kills the weeds and breaks the hardest crust into 
a level, porous, moisture-retaining mulch—all in 
one operation. Eight reel blades revolve against 

a stationary underground knife—like a lawn 
™ mower. **Best Weed Killer Ever Used.”’ 
Cuts runners. Aérates the soil. Works 
right up to plants. Has leaf guards, also 
shovels for deeper cultivation. A bo’ 
™ can run it—do more and better wo 

: than ten men with hoes. Five 
sizes. Write 
em TODAY for free il 
SEAS trated book and special 

Factory-to-User offer 


YER——— 


Runs casiest—Lasts 
erates by horse or 
Gaves all the Grain. Elevates 
Wheat, Oats, or Ear Oorn, 
ushels in 3 Minutes, Sold on 
ositive Guarantee. 

SET IN YOUR CRIS 
BEFORE YOU PAY. 
Catalogue end Crib Plans Free 
THE MEYER MFG. COMPANY. 

Morton, Hlinois. 


Box 295 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


All leading standard and everbearing varieties, grown 
at Selbyvi the largest straw center in the 
world, Plants jaranteed first-class and true to name. 
CaTA prices, descriptions of v: 4 


meine lanting instructions. rite to-day. 
s’ NURSE 1ES, Box 4, Selbyviile, Seleware 


DSssi TAKE A CHANCE AMP MISS THE NEXT 
ISSUE Journal. It may be the very one 


‘ou need, ears’ sub- 


/ PMT AME FIER TH VY 
is the most 
; - style on 20 Days’ 
in Write for Bie™* 
Kirstin Stamp*\—_ | 
Western operates, Justa few pounds on the handle means tons on the From 
Branch the stump, reste ‘and all, Positively no other meckine like Escanaba, Mich, 
335 E. Send for most ble Stump uller Boc ve publisved Atlanta, Ga. 
Morrison S$t.. today. One-m 8-year guarantee Portland, Ore. 
| 
N \ | | | 
Exterminates all pests of plant and tree life. | 
Dissolves perfectly in water and stays in solu- i 
tion. Easily applied. Does not clog or corrode. 4 
Carefully tested and If KERO- 
SPRAY fails to meet above claim your 
money will be refunded. Active and 
sible agents wanted in every section. Write 
= for terms and descriptive literature. One gallon 
— makes from 100 to 200 gallons. Price, de- BARKER MFG. CO. | 
| livered, single gallons $4.00, halves $2.00. |'| 
i 
= 
= 


_ associations in order to receive 


Scrub Bulls Wiped Out 
by Forest Fire 


removes are as bad asa fire,” but there 

are lots of worse things than a fire. 
Take St. Louis county, Minn., for example. 
Two years ago it was swept by a forest. 
fire that did untold damage. No use trying 
to minimize the damage that fire did. 

But out of the ashes has come something 
good—St. Louis county is champion bull 
association county as a result of that fire. 
The county has nine bull associa- 
tions. This is how it came about: 

The forest fire cleaned up prac- 
tically everything—even daity cat- 
tle. A state relief commission was 
formed to give aid to people in the 
fire-swept area. Dairy bulls had 
to be provided, of course, and the 
fire relief commission recognizing 
the practical value of the coopera- 
tive bull association, stipulated 
that farmers must organize such 


I AGREE with Ben Franklin that “three 


this aid. The nine associations, 
which resulted from the relief work, 
brought into the county thirty- 
five good purebred bulls, with an 
average value of about $300 each. 


Thirty pounds of milk a day 
Will keep the butcher far away 


are got rid of by sweating and normal 
action of the kidneys and bowels. 

The affected horse has high fever, blows 
hard, has fast, full bounding pulse and 
sweats with pain. Appetite ceases. One 
hind leg, usually the left one, is swollen 
high up in the region of the groin, and when 
that part is handled, on the inner side of 
the leg, the horse evinces intense pain, 
lifts the leg and tries to hop to the side, on 
the sound leg. The pain is in the lymph- 
atic vessel which is clogged and may have 
germs caught in the nodes along its course; 


stand for a single day without work or 
outdoor exercise, and during idle times 
cutting down the grain feed materially. 

Treatment consists in bandaging the leg 
from foot to body with a soft straw or hay 
rope to be kept constantly wet with cold or 
hot water, according to the season of the 
year. Sloppy bran mashes may be al- 
lowed, along with a little grass or hay, but 
grain should be withheld until the animal 
has recovered. Medicinal treatment con- 
sists in dissoiving in the drinking water 
twice daily one tablespoonful of powdered 
saltpeter, and the veterinarian 
also gives a small dose of tincture 
of aconite every three or four 
hours, until the fever abates. As 
soon as the swelling has involved 
all of the leg and intense pain 
subsides the bandages may be 
removed, and the leg bathed 
three times a day with vinegar 
and cold water or with a mild 
astringent lotion prescribed by 
the veterinarian. One attack sub- 
jects the horse to another. 


corn shortens the time required 
to get pigs to a marketable weight. 


As there are 1,859 cews belonging 
to association members, there is an 
average of fifty-three cows to each 
bull. 

Fewer bulls were required under the plan 
adopted than would have been needed if 
each man had secured a bull. Figures 
obtained from more than 2,000 farms in 
various sections of the country in which 
there are no bull associations, show that 
one bull is maintained for every eighteen 
cows; or in other words, almost three times 
as many bulls are maintained as would be 
necessary under the association plan. At 
this rate, 100 bulls, instead of thirty-five 
would have been necessary in the territory 
covered by these associations in Minnesota; 
and the expenditure would have . been 
$30,000 instead of $10,500. 

Do not mistake me; this is a boost for 
bull associations, not forest fires. A forest 
fire is a thing to be dreaded, but it was 
a good thing for scrub bulls, in St. Louis 
county. M.G. Kirkpatrick. 


Monday Morning Disease 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


When a hard-worked horse stands idle for 
a day or two, and during that time is well 
fed on grain rich in protein, or on corn rich 
in carbo-hydrates, he is liable to contract 
what popularly is termed ‘Monday morn- 
ing disease.” It has earned that name 
because it often attacks a horse that has 
been idle on Sunday and is found anchored 
in his stall when the driver enters the stable 
on Monday morning. The condition is 
due to gorging of the lymphatic vessels 
with the products of nutrition which are 
not used for the repair of waste tissue, or 
in generating heat and energy. When the 
horse is at work these matters are used up, 
in combustion, and waste or effete matters 


been made by Segis Pietertje Prospect, a Holstein 
cow owned by Carnation Stock Farms; Washington 


for one function of the lymphatic vessels 
is to catch, at these places, germs or 
foreign bodies which enter the lymph they 
earry. Gradually the swelling descends 


until the entire leg is “as big as a post’’ and © 


the swelling pits under pressure, like putty 
or clay. When the entire leg has beeome 
swollen, acute pain and fever usually sub- 
side and gradually the swelling disappears 
when the horse is worked or exercised. 
The important consideration is not to 
have such cases. They may readily be 
avoided by never allowing any horse to 


I noticed a recent report in your paper 
of a number of lambs some one raised 
from a certain number of ewes. I 
think I can beat the record. My flock 

, consisted of fifteen grade Shropshire 
ewes and one buck. I saved twenty- 
one lambs. I lost two lambs when 
young and one when about five weeks 
old. I am sending a picture of the 
buck, which is a great pet and stands 
perfectly still to be sheared. 

Michigan. Arthur Pitton. 


For instance, one lot of hogs fed 
for 120 days on a ration of ten* 
parts of corn, and one part of 


tankage gained 1.15 pounds a 


head a day, while a similar lot fed on corn 
alone gained only 1.11 pounds. This 
would indicate that it requires about a 
month longer to make a. 100-pound shote 
weigh 250 potinds, if corn alone is used 
instead of corn and tankage. 


Leading Poland-China Sires 
and Families 


The Poland-China was evolved from the 
mingling or blending of a number of 
various strains or types found at an early 
date in the Miami valley of Ohio, par- 
ticularly in the counties of Warren and 
Butler. The various breeds used to form 
the Poland-China, in so far as name is 
concerned, were largely of local origin, and 
no one of them has endured to the present 
day except the Berkshire, whose blood 
was at one time infused into the combina- 
tion which ultimately formed the modern 
“Poland.” 

The Poland-China has prospered as a 
breed, and today we find it ranking second 
in number of the various purebred breeds 
of swine. Also the breed has undergone a 
number of important periods in its history. 
A decided change in type has been one of 
the important points. Beginning with 
a very short, extremely compact, rather 
dumpy sort, the Poland has today been 
changed to a type of extreme body length, 
weight and size; in fact, the leading ex- 
ponent of the modern “big type’’ of swine. 

A second point in Poland-China history 
has been the tendency toward big prices, 
or in some instances undue “booming” of 
the breed. About 1903, a great wave of 

per Continued.on page 32 
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—But You Must Act NOW! 
We will accept the coupon below the same 
as cash for full payment of $2 on any 1921 model New 


Store Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- on 
200,000 glepenny in advance. Just fill out the coupon tell- 
New But. ° ing us which size machine you want (see list be- 
terfly Cream jow) and we will ship it for you to try 30days 
in ownhome. Then you can find out 
Now in Use. yourself just how much a New Butter- 
vom Separator will save and make for you. 
ou can see for yourself before you pay a cent 
how easily this great labor-saving money-mak- 
all the monthly payments before 
How the they are due. 
COUPON In this way you won't 
Saves You $2 the cost at all. You will have 
parator use on 
By ordering di- your farm and your mon- 
rect from this adver- sad If 
save ex- e en 
se of catalogs, posta 40 days’ trial, you 
you send the coupon now. Fur- at our expense. We will 


it better to have 
one of these big money-making 
machines to use instead of acatalog 
to read? Wouldn't you like to com- 
pare the New Butterfly with other Sone. 
rators in your neighborhood regardless 
of price? Wouldn’t you like to see just 
bow much more cream ~~ would save if 
you owned a We believe you 
would, so we you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want . 
tokeepit the coupon counts the same as a $2 pay- 
ment. You take that much right off from our fac- 
tory price on any size ator you select. For 
example, if you choose a $44 machine you have only 
$42 left to pay 5 12 easy payments of $3.50 a month. 
If you select $56 machine you will have only $54 left 
to pay in 12 easy payments of only $4.50 a month—and so on. 


The Coupon Makes First Payment — 
And the Separator Itself Pays the Rest 


You get the benefit of the great saving in time and 

work while the Separator is paying for itself. Afterthat the profit Discs 

is all yours, and you own one of the best Separators made—a steady 

profit producer the year ’round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime to Clean 


against all defects in material and workmanship, and you won't feel 
the cost at all. If you dectde to keep the Separator we send you, you. 
can pay by the month, or you can pay,in full at any time and get a 
count for cash. The coupon will count as $2 just the same. e impor- 
tant thing to do now is to send the compen. whether you want to buy for 
cash or on the easy payment plan. e have shipped thousands o a 


The New Butterfly 
is easiest clean- 
ed of all Cream 
Separators. It uses 
no discs—there are 


Butterfly Cream direct actory to other farmers our only 3 parts inside 


light running w 

bearings continu- 
ally bathed in oil. 
Free circular tells 


Pick Out SizeYou Need 


Order from this Advertisement on 30 Days’ Trial. Use Coupon 


risk what- So No. 4%—Machine shown here. 
[ milk per hour. Price $65.00. @ 


No. 85%—Machine 4 


manship. 
No. 234—Machine illus- ¢ 
trated at left. Capacity up 


300 
. of m r hour. 
Price 


4.00. . Gentlemen :—Please ship me on 30 days’ free trial, in 
$7 with your offer. in THE FARM JOURNAL, 
Price, $44.00 32°50 conan wy one New Butterfly Cream tor, size...... If I find 
ice, the machine satisfactory and as represented by you, I 
TERMS: Free $2.00 $6.00 a for 12 will keep it and you are to accept this coupon as $2 first 
coupon with order. ‘ths. cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree 
Balance, $3.50 a month ERE, ee to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 
for 12 months. | No. 6—Machine pense to me, and I awill be under no obligation to you. 
shown here. Capac- 
No. 34—Machine shown ity up to 850 Ibs 
Capacity up to 400 ibs. ats. COWS. 
or 195 qts. of milk per per 
TERMS: Free $2.00 cou- Terms: Free $2.00 
months, or 
it is Always Best— Shipping Point.............. i 
to select machine than need. Later may want keep cows. 


BES 


- 
3 
many other improv- 
ed features, : 
| 4 before you decide to PAYMENT oh 
| 
| 
| 


Finest quality butter can be made 
easily and simply, by using 
Hansen’s Dairy Preparations. 

In the small dairy, to ripen the 
cream just as is done in finest 
creameries, use Junket Brand 
Buttermilk Tablets. Use Han- 
sen’s Danish Butter Color in the 
churn to give butter that beau- 
tiful June Colcr. 

For cheese making Hansen’s 
Rennet Tablets(or Junket Tablets) 
and Hansen’s Cheese Color Tab- 
lets are used. 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations sold by all 
druggists, dairy supply stores or direct. 
Interesting, instructive booklet, 
“The Story of Cheese,’ free with 
$1.00 order. Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Breed The Best 


FAT 


Why lose mone 

and feeding 

Two of our O. C. Hoes ke 

Weithed Pounds. 
Weare the most extensive 


breeders and shippers of 
gore! in the world. 
for rue sto: if 
Blogs Al All foreign s' the real O. € 
Governm n pect 
We bred the O. Ins of 
have never lost a bog wa cholera or 


any other con 
they are not although 


CENTS A noes 
up fora inch 

Fence; 37c. 

and up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 


Re! Factory to User Direct. ; 
on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. 


iLis. 


The Blue Farm Kennels, 


or money re 
tive and interesting for 10 cents ip 
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Leading Poland-China Sires 


if Continued from page 30 


high prices struck the breed, many ridicu- 
lous sales were recorded, and. today when 
all livestock values are ru high, we 
again see many startling prices being paid for 
animals of this breed. 

The great sires of the breed seemingly fall 
within two groups—those of prominence 
some years ba¢k when the small type pre- 
vailed and those founding and carrying on 
the modern “big type.”’ This division is of 
course nothing more than the natural course 
of affairs, and is equally true of any b 
that has made a drastic change in type during 
its history. 

A sire of much distinction some years back 
was Chief Tecumseh 2nd 14579, sire Chief 
Tecumseh 10815, dam Gilmores Slick 10536, 
she by King Butler. This boar was farrowed 
June, 1890, and was bred by W. A. Jones, 
Van Meter, Iowa. A notable show-yard rec- 
ord was made by this boar in addition to a 


wonderful record as a sire. W.M. McFadden | 


credits this boar with two important achieve- 
ments when he says: “This was the boar 
first to put the Middle West decidedly to the 
front for the first time and start a lot of herd 
boars traveling from the West and East, 
rather than in the reverse direction as they 


_always had before the days of the boar that 


won first at Iowa in 1891. Another perform- 
ance of this great boar was to demonstrate 
for the first time the possibilities of the brood 
sow sale, and show how it could be made suc- 
cessful and sensational with the right kind of 
boar as a fouridation.’”’ One son of Chief 
Tecumseh 2nd was used in the Mouw herd 
of Iowa, where he sired Chief Price, a boar of 
much consequence in establishing the modern 
“big type.” 

Other boars of distinction in the founda- 
tion of the b were Tecumseh 4339, 
Butler 93, Perfection 447, Success 1999 and 
Chief Perfection 39931. A son of Chief 
Perfection 38831 known as Chief Perfection 
2nd 42559, according to Plumb “‘is regarded 
by many as the greatest Poland-China sire 
in the history of the breed. Farrowed in 
1896, he was stil] in active service in 1905, 
with a long list of distinguished progeny and 
their descendants.” 

Since the advent of the recent “big type” 
in Poland-Chinadom numerous good sires 
have been developed. The list of these is 
indeed long, and the publicity which some 
have received through advertising and phe- 
nomenal sale price has served well to keep 
them before the swine breeders. As founders, 
the three big type boars Expansion 26292, 
Paunee Lad 30853 and Big Hadley 40832 
have been termed the “fathers” of the 
Poland-China of this type. 

Of the recent-day sires none has been more 
frequently mentioned or perhaps has a larger 
number of sons as herd sires than Gertsdale 
Jones 244187. This boar was sired by Bi 
Jones Again 198155, out of Kings Mai 
539160, and was used in the famous herd of 
Peter Mouw, of Iowa, by whom the boar was 
sold in 1918 to Carter and Van Deventer of 
Missouri for $6,600. The price paid for 
Gertsdale Jones does not compare with many 
of the fabulous sums that have been paid for 
boars within the past year, yet price alone 


A handy feed box for use in open lots or 
where cattle are fed upon grass is shown in 
this sketch. Cut a barrel in two and 
strengthen the halves by placing a frame of 
two boards across the inside, as shown. This 
will prevent the tub from being smashed and 
will allow four animals to eat out of the 
box without bothering each other. A strong 
barrel must be selected, and the hoops must 
be nailed to each stave. 
ebraska. Claude Dieckmann. 


It Pays To Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


‘Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of winter cream 
and out of your 
churn comes butter 
of golden June shade 
to bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
“Golden Shade’ in 
your butter all the year round. Stand- 
ard Butter Color for fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
National. Used by all large creameries. 
Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


DOLLARS 


We supply guaranteed high: 

stock, and contract to buy a 

and pay express charg: 

You know hares Sood all he year 

round, producing 6 to 12 in a litter and 

have as many as six litters in a year. 

Cost practically nothing to raise. Use 
kyard, barn, cellar or attic. Wri 

now for interesting Free illustrated catalog, complete 

instructions and copy of contract. 


Standard Feed & Far Association, 405 X Broadway, New York City 


DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are aenyte, practical and a distinct and 


reliable mark. ples free. 
C.H. DANA CO., 60 Main St,, West Lebanon, N. H. 


pos Oc 


Tag your stock—best and ged means 
identification for Hogs — 
dress and stamped 


| Name, ad 


EMPIRE Mtg. Co. 


RABBITS—SKUNK—MINK—FOX 


PATENTS 


Send for our free book of Patent eee 


Beale & Park 


St. 


PIGS ON PAYMENTS 


your pigs and let you pay by the month. speci 
payment plan. Porkmaker Herd, Box 


130 Acres with 9 Cattle, goo buildin, 


ment; good 
age 14 Catal Bargains 33 
‘arm Agency, 150 B 8t., New York City. 


0. L (., Smt Chester White ite Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
stock & specialty. No kin. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. 


Prolific large kind. 
Selots, Uilinols, 


¥ 

al 
Making Butter | | 
onthe {| 
a 
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7 

in Hares 
| 
| 4 

Hogs 4 

| 
| 
WRITE — TODAY — FOR 
+ The Hog from Birth to Sale” Z 
— THE L. B. SILVER CQ. 4) 
— | | 
@ ac Che: th other wheel 
Like This x 

‘ 4 sell at large profit. Be: 

| BAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to qq 
G. 8. BENJAMIN, Howe Bldg., Portland, Michigan 
= 


' that the breed now possesses. M.F 


must not be taken oe the eae criterion of 
the animal’s wort: 

The "103093, sire Grand Bi 
Orphan 251923, dam Kramers Kind 59237 
A, has attracted much attention as a sire 


— recently. He was farrowed February 


1916, the property of J. J. Kramer, of 

Sheldon. Towa, by whom he was sold to F. H. 
Hassler, of Missouri, who in turn sold him to 
Silver Brook Farm, of Indiana. William 
Wrigley, of Wisconsin, later secured the 
Clansman at a cost of $15,000. Sows in pig 
to this boar have commanded unusually 
high values in the public auctions held by 
Mr. Wrigley. 

The grand champion of the 1919 swine 
show was a boar known as sue Pilot 297441. 
The Pilot was sired by Mc’s Big Orange 
293865 and out of Orange Lady 2nd 226258. 
This boar was farrowed February 20, 1917, 
and was developed and shown to the cham- 
pionship by Blomendal Brothers, of Iowa. 

The line-of breeding advertised by a num- 
ber of reliable breeders is always an indica- 
tion of the worth of some particular sire that 
has brought that line of breeding to the front. 
No one line of breeding or sire has been more 
conspicuously before the public through the 
merits of offspring than Big Bob 212613. The 
sire of this boar was Chief 
and the dam R. Lady Wonder 496684. The 
get of Big Bob, both male and female, have 
proved unusually good, and unquestionably 
Big Bob will be rated as one of the outs 
ing sires of the breed. 


Some Poland-Chinas Have Sold High 


Some unusually high prices have been paid 
for Poiund-China boars recently. One of the 
highest figures recorded was $40,000 paid for 
The Yankee 298157, a litter mate of The 
Pilot, sold by Williams Ep tome of Villisea, 
Iowa, to Ellsworth and Sons of the same 
state. While but a young animal, the un- 
usual merit of the olfupfing of this boar caused 
his present owners to procure him at the 
figure mentioned. 

In the herd of L. H. Glover, Grand View, 
Mo., the boar Liberator 92965 has sired some 
unusually high-class individuals, and the 
prices ‘paid for his get have been indeed 
sensational. Tolono Timm in the Meharry 
herd of Illinois is another of the present-day 
sires producing Offspring of the most desirable 
type. 


The families or strains represented in 
Poland-China breeding do not number so 
great as in some of the other breeds. Those 
claiming most attention, past and recent, are 
Tecumseh, Corwin, Perfection, A Wonder, 
Kramer’s Kind, Giantess, Chief Price and 
Big Orphan. 

The Poland-China breed has made much 
progress and should continue to do so with 
the galaxy of present-day sires of Pe. merit 

Times. 


To haul silage from the silo to 


the * feed- 
trough, one of Our Folks in Toles has 
built a sort B railroad track down the feed- 
way, which also serves asa manger. Stock 
can eat from either side. 


Price 2nd 142681 - 
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A De Laval will bring 


prosperity 
your farm 


p De Laval Cream Separator saves 


to 


and serves twice a day, every 
day in the year. It is the pro- 
ducer of a steady, never-failing cash 
income during every month regardless 
of season or weather. 
Its saving of butter-fat alone is so 
at that the De Laval pays for itself 
in a short time and then the extra 
rofit is yours—to provide more com- 
orts an conveniences, to buy new 
stock or ipment, or to save. 
The De Leval Separator eliminates 
the drudgery of gravityskimming. It 
saves the cream wasted by an ineffi- 
cient separator, and it lasts a lifetime. 
It is the most economical separator to 
buy. That’s why there are more 
than 2,500,000 De Lavals in daily use. 
See your De Laval Agent now 
getting a pew Laval. 
The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29£E.MadisonSt. 61 Beale St. 


Paint Without Ol 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts. 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He named it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

rite to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North 


Street, Adams, N. Y., and a free trial package 
will be mailed to you, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save a 
good many dollars. Write today. 


EDERALLY 
tested herd of 800 
"selected Holstein 
Lae cows headed by 

world’s record sires. Young bulls, * 
forsale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for Sales List 
lo. 105 Carnation 
328 Short Siz, Sate 


THE GENUINE CHAMPION 
Improves Milk 

This milk cooler halts bacterial growth, 

removes odors, insures uniform product. 

Saves its cost in one week. Recomm 


$0 days’ free trial —then en, if 
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The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, 
Dept.2504 , 2843 W. 19th Street, 


PATENTS Secured 


'rompt Service. Avoid dave. Send for 

d of Invention” form and Free Book tell- 

to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or mode! 

for examination. advice charge. 
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Pee in 8. De Dec. 1, by Tapatco Stuffed Pads. 


condition, heavy field work tends to quickly develop hollows. Tapatco Stuffed 
Pads fit —— under the collar and adjust themselves to this changed condition, 
thus affording the needed protection. 


i early spring horses’ sietien. are usually plump and tender. In this softened 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They Are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with specially 
Composite Stuffing, are soft, absorbent, 
cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the greatest 
degree of protection and make possible the use of 
badly worn horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 
Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
desirable feature in pad construction. Ther 
constant use is real economy. They. cost 80 
little and do so much that no one should work 
a horse or mule without them, 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS 
We also make a lete line of fide Saddle Pads 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weak- 
ened by sweat and long 


usage. This lengthens 
ES life of pad. It is the great- 
est improvement since 


we invented the hook. If this fastener 

is not found on any pad you bu ed 

lacks a most important doy Us 


and Padded Back 


__ The Pad & Textile Co. 


OHIO 


ving splendid sat- 
Thousands i in Use justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful off: new, well 
ie, easy easily perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large ' 
= machines. Bowl is a marvel ~~" embodies all our latest 
rovements. Our Absolute antee Protects You. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 
do not fail to cor oer, Onur richly illustrated catalog, 

saving proposition. 


Separator Co., Box 1065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


A Great Convenience hy 


am ‘ou have a telephone it’s hard to see how you ever got without 
Ralls for the doctor—for market quotations—train or 
—seelal chate-a telephone is a time saver and a money saver. 


Stromberg-Carlison 


built over ,000 telephones and om with our reputation and good 
Free Book ‘‘A Telephone on Edition No. tells in | 
age how you and your neigh! 
your own Farm Telephone Line. a dor 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 


We want one exclusive 
sentative in each jocali 


e Bond for 


Benet 
Prices. 


TIRE 


Saw Mills, 


Electric Wheel Co., 12 Eim St., Quincy, Hi. 


PATENTS 


Watson Washington, D. c. 


you set our 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, butcher man, 
Kill all scrub bulls as soon as you can; 
Every scrub purebred with long pedigree, 
Make into mince-meat immediately. 
Farmer Geose. 
PUREBRED Berkshire won in the car- 
cass contest at the International last 


ovember. The hog had a a percent- 
age of 79.76 per cent edible meat. One other 
Berkshire dressed ott 83.29 per cent, but was 
not good enough to win. 

haven't time to handle purebreds,’’ a man 
in Missouri writes. ‘‘ There is too much bother 
in handling details of the business of raising 
animals for breeding.”’ 

That man doesn’t stop to consider that he 
raw roduce better steers or barrows or more 

or milk by using purebreds. Not every 
jor eel is fit for a breeder’s herd, anyway— 
possibly only half of the males will be fit to 
use as herd headers; but there is more money 
in purebreds than in serubs, no matter what 
outlet is used for surplus stock. 


“Start using when cows or 
heifers freshen,” is the advice of Duluth Sub- 
Station, Minnesota, after using machines. The 
first week machines were used the milk flow in- 
creased. This was partly due to several cows 
freshening about that time, but not entirely. 


I always preached that there should be a 
law that no man should keep a scrub bull for 
service. A few years ago I bought a purebred 
Durham bull, a nice one, and charged $1 for 
service fee and my neighbor charged fifty 
cents for a scrub. The farmers would 
patronize the fifty-cent bull; the extra fifty 
cents lboked big to them. The farmers are 
complaining about poor veal calves they are 
getting. It serves them right. A purebred 
sire in a neighborhood will show the result in 
a short time, and if there was a law to that 
effect I think it would be better for the 
farmers. Amos F. Webster, Maine. 


We have a Holstein-Friesian cow, calved 
November 9, 1906, that is giving forty-three and 
one-fourth pounds of milk a aay. that tests three 
per cent. She dropped her last calf July 11, 
1920, and it’s a dandy. She is in fine shape 
now, and owned by Frederick Brothers, N. ¥. 


“Bull goes to college,” says a headline. The 
bull is King Valdessa Pontiac Tobe (the Stock 
Editor to stop for breath in saying all 
that)? who goes to the Pennsylvania State 
College herd. By the time the bull gets a 
degree, his name will break the record. 

Four field men are now at work in the ex- 
tension service of the Gu Cattle Club. 
They are E. L. nd, K. 
B. Musser, Rochester, ; WwW. Fitz 

trick, Clemson College, EB. ‘Stallard, 

aukesha, Wis. 

**When a horse gets down and won't get 
up,” says Hon. Joseph Sibley, “roll the horse 
over. I have seen this tried on many oc- 
casions and have never seen the horse that 
didn’t get up cggcmgy on reaching the other 
side.” Thank you, nd Joseph, and for 
other suggestions. Come again. 

A pint of milk a day 

For every — they say 
Builds bone, tooth and muscle, 
Gives strength a 

Of course such food will 


Big litters: I had a sow gree farrowed 
fifteen pigs the last day of September, 1919. 
She raised twelve and we raised the other 
three. We put them all on the market at 
about nine months old at a good weight. This 
same sow farrowed thirteen pigs in March, 
1920, and saved nine. Again in Se tember, 
1920, she farrowed fifteen and sa eleven. 
This same sow had had two litters before, 
of ten and twelve pigs respectively. 

Missouri. L. Forthcroft. 

We have a grade, Duroc-Jersey sow that has 
had four litters of pigs; first, eleven; second, 
nineteen; third, seventeen; ure eleven; fifty 
eight pigs in all. igan. 


**What is a poke?” asks one é the brethren. 
A poke and a yoke are the same thing when 
used to keep cattle from creeping fences. The 
Stock Editor used to make yokes from forked 
branches of trees, to keep Brindle out of the 
cornfield.. Now they are made of steel, can 
be bought, and are called pokes. 


e Stock Editor’s “Colyum” 
HORSE COLLAR PADS 
TAPATCO 
| 
Ont. 
a Sent on Trial @& 
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Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. | 
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What Is “Legal” Interest 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


TAD 


.. L went to a lawyer and paid him $10 
to tell me what the law really was 


Pe interesting legal point arises in. con- 
nection with “legal’’ or “lawful’’ in- 
terest, which means the rate of interest 
fixed by the state legislature, which rate 
will prevail where no rate is upon 
between the parties, so that if a note is 
made payable in one year after date “with 
legal interest’’ it will draw interest at the 
rate fixed by the state law. 

A few years ago I had a little experience 
along that line which might be of interest. 
I had given a note for $500 with interest, 
and at that time the legal rate of interest 
in our state was six per cent. After the 
note was given, but before it fell due, the 
legal rate was changed to five per cent, so 
when I went to pay the note I offered the 
holder of the note $525, which would be 
the principal and a year’s interest at five 
per cent, which was the legal rate at the 
time the note fell due. 

“You owe me $530,” said the holder; 
“$500 principal and $30 interest.” 

“How do you make that out?” said I. 

“The note calls for ‘legal interest,’”’ he 
argued, ‘‘and six per cent was the legal 


rate when the note was signed.” 


I_ began to get angry. “But it’s only 
five per cent now,” I told him, “and that’s 
every cent you'll get.”” And I went out 
and banged the door. 

When I began to think it over I saw that 
I was up against this problem: Could the 


other fellow collect the six per cent that. 


he claimed, or was he bound to accept the 
five per cent I offered to him? 

I was so sure I was right that I went to 
a lawyer and paid him $10 to tell me what 
the rule really was. The difference be- 
tween the interest at five-per cent and 
six per cent was $5, so that even if I had 
been right I would have lost $5. But, I 
wanted to know. 

After he had pocketed my $10 thé la 
told me that the general rule is that a law 
changing the legal rate of interest operates 
“prospectively’’.and not “retrospectively,” 
to use a legal term; that is, it applies onl 
to contracts made after the change and 
not before, so that I-was bound to pay the, 
Six per cent. 

While I was getting advice I thought I 
would try to get my money’s worth, so I 
put this question to the lawyer: 

“Suppose that the note which I have 
mentioned had been drawn with interest 
at six per cent, and before it fell due a 
law had been passed providing that no 
rate of interest at a rate higher than five 

r cent would be lawful. Could I then 

ave been compelled to pay the six per 
cent?” 

“Yes,” the attorney explained, ‘as the 
new law would still apply only to notes 
made after and not before the law was 
passed you would have to pay six per cent.” 
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clean ? 


washable. 


laundry. 
comes in 


Manufactured by 


Rooms that 


can be 
“‘laundered”’! 


AN you honestly say 
when you have fin- 
ished house-cleaning that 
your rooms are really 


You can never say it 
unless your walls are 


Devoe Velour Finish— 
put on right over wall 
paper, burlap or plaster 
—gives any room a sur- 
face that can be washed 
with soap and water, 
making it as clean as a 
dress fresh from the 


Devoe Velour Finish 
soft, artistic 
colors that add cheer and 
hominess to the room. 


DEVOE PRODUCTS are 
time-tested and proven, 
—backed by 166 years’ 
~ ~-experience of the oldest 
paint manufacturing 
concern in the U. S. 
Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 
in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York 


Paints, Varnishes, Stains, 
Enamels, Brushes, Insecticides 


Chicago 
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Your experience tells you what 
Crops will yield best on your farm. 


Our experience tells you what 


fabric will give you the greatest wear— 
at a moderate price. 4 


As the oldest manufacturers 
of men’s clothing in the coun- 
try we specialize on Clothcraft 
Serge Specials because, in our 
75 years’ experience, we -have Js 
found that no other material a ; 
gives such all-round  satisfac- 

7 


After being tested by over a 
half million wearers it has 
been proven that, for wear— 
service—looks— most-for-dol- 
lar—you can’t beat guaran- 
teed Clothcraft Serge Specials. 


In the Clothcraft Shops—the 
largest single clothing plant 
in the world—we make and 
sell the greatest number of 
Serge Specials. | 


Here’s a way to know what a a 
styles and cloth will keep you : 4 
dressed correctly and sensibly 


| 
\ @ as long as a long wearing suit , | 
will last. ‘ 


So you can see for yourself what. 
experience can give you in quality 
we will send you, Free—in a little folder EB 
with a big message of real facts—actual 
samples of the famous Clothcraft Serge 
Specials in brown, gray, and blue. Just 
write saying “Send Serge Folder’’—ad- 
dress The , tens & Feiss Co., 641 St. 
Clair Avenue, N. W. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Why Have a National Bird Day? 


By CHARLES P. SHOFFNER 


Bureau of Biological Survey, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 

culture, is devoted to “Investigations of 
the food habits of North American birds 
and to mammals in relation to agriculture.” 

The constitutionality of the migratory- 
bird treaty, and of the act of July 3,1918,was 
sustained on April 21,1920, by decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The loss to agriculture by insect pests 
amounts yearly to more than $1,300,000,- 
000. It hag been proved that birds are the 
natural enemies of insect pests and that if 
we had sufficient insectivorous birds the 
bug question would be settled. Ever 
fair-minded man, woman and child should, 
therefore, realize that the birds are a great 
national asset, and everything possible 
should be done for their conservation. In- 
stead, many of us destroy the birds, and 
meanwhile the nation spends millions for 
insecticides and labor to save our crops. 

State departments have realized the im- 
portance of bird conservation, and for 
years various states have had “Bird Days” 
or “Bird and Arbor Days’ combined. 
There was never any uniformity between 
the different states, as the cry has always 
been “conditions are different here.” 

Early in 1914 it was decided by The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club that one day 
celebrated throughout the United States 
as a National Bird Day would be much 
better: than forty-eight different days so 
celebrated. Even if climatic conditions are 
different in the various states, there is no 
objection to one day, for the real need is 
to bring the cause of bird conservation be- 
fore the people, and snow or sunshine make 
practically no difference. 


The Governors Are with This 


Letters to all our Governors were sent 
out in 1914 and in every succeeding year, 
asking the Governors to appoint, officially 
or unofficially, the second Friday of April 
as Bird Day—a day when in schools, in 
clubs and in public places the value of the 
birds could be studied. It was to be the 
big educational day on birds as economic 
factors. 

Many Governors approved our stand at 
once, and appointed that day; others said 
it was a time not convenient to the state; 
some said it would start a precedent for all 
sorts of days to be celebrated; and a few 
Governors never replied. 

If great loss is done by insect pests, if 
birds can control insect pests, if it is worth 
while to spend millions to have a special 
department in the government to study 
birds, and if it is necessary to pass stringent 
laws to protect them, it seems to us that it 
is not only worth while but absolutely 
necessary to have a National Bird Day 
which will make folks stop, look and listen. 

The day chosen—the second Friday in 
April—was about midway between all 
various days celebrated, and up to 1914 
no organization had ever tried to have one 
day made universal. 

e Liberty Bell Bird Club Day was a 

pioneer in its field. Up to February 1, 1921, 

,955 men, women and children have 
signed The Liberty Bell Bird Club pled 


Te first of the four divisions of the 


and at least 20,000 Liberty Bell Bird Clubs | 


are in existence; so the day will have a real 
following whether it is official or not. 

As many as thirteen Governors in one 
year appointed the day suggested by us, 
and every year there have been thousands 
of celebrations held, and the interest has 
increased 


This year, the same letters have gone 
out and we expect to keep up our efforts 
until every state shall join us either offi- 


cially or unofficially. As soon as fifty-one 
r cent of Our Folks demand one day to 
celebrated, they will get it. The poli- 
ticians have their ears close to the ground, 
It is the time for us to speak now and 
loudly: 


Some Important Facts To Be Considered 


1. We thoroughly agree with the Bio- 
logical Department that when any one spe- 
cies of birds increases to such numbers 
as to do harm to agriculture, that species 
must be reduced in numbers. We are after 
the right balance of bird life. 

2. The number of insect species is 
greater by far than that of the species of 
all other living creatures combined. 

3. Twelve million plant-lice have been 
found on one tree. . 

4. A single pair of Colorado potato- 
beetles, if allowed to increase without 
molestation, would in one season amount 

5. air of hop-vine aphis is capable 
of besa thirteen times in one year, and 
the progeny, if they all lived, would be ten 
sextillions. 

6. The unrestricted increase of one pair 
of gipsy-moths would in eight ‘years be 
numerous enough to devour all the foliage 
in the United States. . 

7. Many caterpillars daily eat twice their 


weight in leaves. 


8. There is a flesh-feeding larva that 
consumes in twenty-four hours 200 times 
its original weight. 

9. Every year insects cause a loss of 
more than $1,300,000,000 to the farmers, 
truck raisers and fruit growers of the 
United States. 

10. A quail taken in a cotton field in 
Texas had 127 cotton-boll weevils in its 
craw. Another taken in Pennsylvania had 
101 potato-bugs. A tyee-swallow’s stomach 
contained forty entire chinch-bugs. Two 
stomachs of pine-siskins contained 1,900 
black olive scales and 300 plant-lice. In a 
night-hawk’s stomach were found 340 
grasshoppers, fifty-two bugs, three beetles 
and two wasps. The food of meadow- 
larks consists of seventy-two per cent of 
destructive insects and twenty per cent of 
weed-seeds. The cuckoo lives on cater- 
villars. Fifty-one species of birds eat 

airy caterpillars and thirty-eight species 
feed on plant-lice. 

11. The late Joseph, Kalbfus said: “If 
there is but a single bird to the acre in 
Pennsylvania, and that bird eats but 100 
bugs or insects a day—and they consume 
many times that number—14,400 bushels 
of bugs each rey be consumed.” Dr. 
Hornaday, of New York, says: “Every 
one of the perching birds is worth its weight 
in gold to the farmer.” 

The late Theodore Roosevelt wrote to 
the President of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club: “I congratulate you on the work 
you are doing. It is fine that The Farm 
Journal should take up the’ protection of 
bird life. More power to your elbow.” 

12. By putting up bird-houses, by elim- 
inating the enemies of bird life, by feeding 
the birds in winter and by planting trees, 
shrubs and vines to supply them with their 
natural fruit foods, the number of our birds 
can be greatly. increased. 

We want your help in putting over this 
campaign for the birds. Btart in now and 
work for a celebration on April 8. Do 
your part to increase our song and insectiv- 
orous birds. You will be doing something 
that will benefit the generations that are 
yet unborn. 

Remember, the second Friday in April, 
this year, April 8, 1921, is The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club Day in the United States. 
Celebrate! 


Birds are our feathered friends 


' think it’s because he’s a master of the 


Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


Is your neighbor 
a better painter? 


If you have noticed a new car (but 
with familiar lines) around the neighbor- 
hood, don’t mark up a new purchase on 
the part. of a neighbor. Look a little 
deeper—a million cars have been renewed 
overnight with Murphy Da-cote! 

And if your neighbor has given his 
car a new ‘‘coming out’’ dress, don’t 


paint brush. Anyone can do the same 
job with Da-cote. 

Here’s what happens: When you ap- 
ply Da-cote with a soft varnish brush, it 
flows just the least bit after each stroke. 
All brush marks and laps disappear, leav- 
ing a smooth, satin-like surface. It’s 
almost like magic! 

That’s why you can forget brush skill 
and science with Da-cote. Just paint! 
Start anywhere and keep going. About 
two hours will do the job and in the 
morning you'll have a car that sparkles 
with newness—a finish hard as glass! 

Make up your mind to renew your car 
next Saturday. Meanwhile write us for 
the Da-cote color card and name of near- 
est dealer. Select a combination from 
black and white and ten popular colors. 
Then put in two hours of fun and havea 
new car for Sunday. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark Cuicaco 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 


Canadian Associate 
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For a Restful Bedroom 


The bedroom needs a sanitary, easy-to-clean rug more than any 
other room in the house. That is why Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs with their firm, waterproof surface, and their artistic 
patterns, have become so popular a choice for the modern 
bedroom floor. 


The pattern shown above is Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug * 
No. 372. In the 6x9 foot size the price is only $9.75. 


For a Spotless Kitchen 
There is nothing that gives a kitchen that spotless look so much 
as a neat, sanitary Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. Besides 
being so easy to clean and to keep spic and span, it makes the 
housewife’s workroom one of the cheeriest spots in the house. 


The attern shown above is Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug 
No. 363. In the 7 1-2x9 foot size the price is only $11.85 


at very low cost— 


ITH Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs it 

is easy to keep your floors fresh and 
attractive all the time! They are far cleaner 
after a few moments’ mopping than woven 
rugs are after the heaviest beating or 
sweeping. 

Think what it means on a rainy day to be 
able to go over your rugs with a mop and 
see every muddy footmark actually vanish! 
The surface of Gold-Seal Congoleum Art- 
Rugs is not only sanitary and waterproof, 
but absolutely firm, so that not a speck of 
dust or dirt can get down into it. 


Make every room 
in the house cheerful 

These remarkably durable, sanitary rugs 
are so low in cost, and so beautiful in color 
and design, that you can modernize every 
floor in your house at an enormous saving 
in time, labor and expense. 

There are cheerful patterns splendid for 
kitchens or dining rooms, rich Oriental color- 


Substitute floor- 
coverings sold under the 
name of genuine Congo- 
leum have no identifi- 
cation mark. But you 
will not be deceived if 
you look for the Gold 
Seal. And you will 
know that your rug is 
guaranteed. 


Attractive, easily cle 
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7 cldaned floors 


signs for living rooms or bedrooms, and 
on through a host of designs from which 
u can choose just the rugs to suit your 
rbom—and your purse. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are the 
ost satisfactory rugs in the world for the 
sy housewife who has so many things to 
besides her housework! 
4x3 feet $ .80 6 x9 feet $ 9.75 
3 x3 feet 1.60 feet” 11.85 
3 feet 2.40 9 x10% feet 16.60 
3 x6 feet 3.20 9 x12 feet 19.00 


(4 in the Far West and South average 15% higher than 
h 


ose quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 
“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes” an 
teresting illustrated booklet showing our 
fill line of rugs in full color will be sent free 
bon request. Don’t fail to get a copy. 


ConcoLEuM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Ppiladelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 


Was St.Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


The Gold Seal at the 
right guarantees every 
Congoleum Art- Rug 
you buy to give absolute 
Satisfaction or “Your 
Money ‘Back.’ Look 
for the Gold Seal—it 
identifies all genuine 
Gold - Seal Congoleum 
Art- Rugs and Congo- 
leum in roll form. 


j 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


This Gold Seal Is Y our Protection 
“Yes, Madam, this Gold Seal proves it is a genuine Gold-Seal 

Congoleum Art-Rug. If you are not perfectly pleased with w, . 
return it and get your money back! We guarantee the yard goods 


in just the same way.” 


The pattern shown above is Gold-Scal Congoleum Art-Rug 
No. 378. In the 9x10% foot size the price is only $16.60. 


For a Dainty Dining Room 


Your dining-room floor can always be delightfully clean with 
one of these sanitary, waterproof rugs. Nothing can spot or 
stain its surface—éeverything comes right off with a light 
mopping. 

The pattern shown above is Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug 
No. 368. In the 9x12 foot size the price 1s only $19.00. 
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YOUR QUESTION 


How Can | Make More Money ? 


Our Answer 


Make $500 to $1000 A Month 


in The Auto And Tractor Business 
We know of no other 
line of business where 
men can go out and do 
what our graduates do 
in such a short time. 
Dozens of ordinary fel- 
lows without experience 
or capital have fitted 
themselves in a few 
weeks to make $500 to 
$1000 a month and 
more. 

A few weeks’ training at 
the M.8. A. 8., the fac- 
tory endorsed school in 
Detroitthe AutoCenter, 
fits you to get the best 
jobs or to have a busi- 
ness of your own that 
will pay you big money. 


Manufacturers 
Endorse Our - 
School 


WE TEACH: Autos, 
Trucks, Tractors, Tire 
Repairing, Brazing and 
Welding and Battery 
Repairing by actual 
practice. There are BEN W. KOEHLE 
thousands of openings M.S. A. 8. 
awaiting you. Nolimit Pulaski, Wis. SE" just 20 
to the success you can H ‘ has done 


$9910 worth of business in 
make if you start right. onths, profits $10,000, 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
464 Auto Bidg., 372S Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 

Gentlemen: Please send me absolutely free 


New 124-page Illustrated Catalog, also ‘Auto 
School News”’ and other information. 


Wanted 


E can be a trained, experienced 
salesman, who is now selling to 
| farmers. 
| Or, he may never have sold goods at all, 
| but thinks he can, wants to try and is 
willing to learn. 


The position may require some travel- 
ing, though at first we plan to keep the 
salesman near his home. 

| Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good. 

The position is permanent—will pay. . 
the right man a steadily increasing ~ 
income, and there is promotion. 

The man who owns or has the use of a 
car, or horse and buggy, will have cer- 
tain advantages. 

Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, where you went to school 
and what business experience you have 
had—be explicit. Also say where you 
would prefer to work, and what you 
have been earning. 


Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 


BEATS GASOLINE 


Starts Car Easy in Cold Weather 


auto invention. Wonderful 
new Guaran' to re- 
A\ duce gasoline bills from one-half to 
one-third and po 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any make of car. Put on in a few 
: minutes. Fords make as high as 40 

to a gallon ine. Other cars show 
inerease. of 


ofter. Name your car. AGENTS W NTED. 
R 
AIR CARBURETOR Co. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Killing Quack-Grass 


Sick Farms’ Department for April, by DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 


P New England way farmers call this 

pest witch-grass. Twitch-grass and 

quick-grass are other names some- 

times heard. But under all disguises it 

is nothing but our old enemy. Quack- 

iss is the worst weed with which farmers 

in the two northern tiers of states have to 

contend. Our’Folks will find on this page 

a simple method for the complete eradica- 
tion of this bad pest. 


Why Quack-Grass Is a Bad Weed 


Quack-grass stems underground, 
as well as above ground. These under- 
ground stems have joints in them, with a 
bud at each joint, just as do the stems 
above ground. And it is the underground 
stems that make quack-grass a baél weed. 
Every bud on such stems can throw up a new 
plant. Every time one of these under- 
ground stems is broken with a plow or 
cultivator, you have a new plant begin- 
ning from the part broken off. 


The Time To Strike and the Reason 


If you dig into a quack-grass sod in early 
spring, you will ‘find great numbers of 
underground stems. At the approach of 
warm weather some of the buds on these 
stems begin to grow; and they grow straight 
up to the surface. There they throw out 
a ring of real roots and form a crown from 
which a lot of leaves and stems grow. But 
at this time of the year all the stems that 
come out of a crown grow upward; and no 
new underground stems are formed until 
the plant begins to blossom. 

Then while the plant is in bloom, a new 
crop of underground stems begins to grow. 
All these stems come out of the crown, just 
as the stems that grow upright, and never 
from any other part of the plant. If the 
grass is cut for ss at exactly this time, 
the growth of underground stems is com- 
pletely stopped for a few weeks. The plant 
can not produce underground growth 
without a lot of leaves up in the sunlight; 
and if the plant has been cut while in 
bloom, it immediately begins to throw all 
its energy into the production of new leaves 
and stems above ground. This fact is very 
important, as we shall soon see. 

tt. is also of very great importance that, 
by the time the plant blossoms, the old 
underground stems have done their life- 
4work, which was to throw up new growth 
tp the surface of the soil. They are 

rough; and will gradually die during the 
latter part of the summer. You dod not 
need to pay any attention to them. 

Some farmers make the mistake of try- 
ing to kill the underground stems early 
in the season. This is almost a useless 
task, for at that time of the year every 
joint of these underground stems can make 
a new plant. But after the plants, have 
reached the blooming stage, the old under- 
— stems have finished their work. 

hey do not need killing then, for they 
are already beginning to die. So don’t 
try tokill the old underground stems of 
quack-grass. They can’t be killed be- 
fore midsummer, and after 
that they die anyhow. 

In order to tell when 
quackisinbloom,watch 
it carefully till you see 
the blossoms open, and 
the anthers hanging 
out of the flowers on 
slender threads. This 
will be about two or ~ 
three weeks after the \ — 
grass 
the earliest plants begi ‘ 
to bloom, get out the ne | 
mower and go to work. 


‘ 
Suppose now we let “And this will makeit another story” have beenc 


to bloom. At that time the old un 


the grass grow undisturbed until it a. 
er- 
ground stems are done, and need no 


further attention; and there is no seed on , 


the growing plants. If we cut the grass 
for hay just at blooming time, we can 


feed the hay with safety, for it will scatter ; 


no seed over the farm. The cutting also 
stops the formation of new underground 
stems for two or three weeks. There is 
thus a period of nearly a month, just 
after haying time, when quack-grass is 
not a weed at all. By that I mean that 
it has no means of reproducing itself except 
by growth from the crown. It is as hel 
less as a field of young oats, and can 
killed just as easily. 

How To Strike 


To eradicate the pest completely, at this 
time, all we have to do is to kill the grow- 
ing crowns of the plants. The best way to 
do this is to skin the sod loose from the 
underlying soil in as thin a layer as pos- 
sible—say not over three or three and one- 
half inches thick. This can be done b 

plowing with a broad, sharp’share that will 
cut the sod entirely loose from the soil 
beneath. Deeper plowing will leave too 
much dirt ote ag to the roots, and the 
plants will go right on growing. The 


idea is to have as little dirt in the turned , 


sod as possible—hence the shallow plowing. 

If the weather is dry, the overturned 
sod will die promptly, and the work of 
eradicating the quack is finished. But if 
the season is wet, you will need to run a 
disk-harrow, with the disks set straight, 
across the strips of overturned sod. The 
harrow will cut the sod into small squares. 
After this, go once over the field about 
every ten days, using some implement 
that will move every piece of sod just 
enough to keep it from getting its roots 
into the underlying soil again before cold 
weather. A spring-tooth harrow is excel- 
lent for such stirring of the sod; but any 
tool that will move the sods about will do. 
If growth is prevented until the end of 
summer, there will be no quack on the 
field the next spring. 


Tell Us About It { 


There are so many doubting Thomases 
everywhere, that we want Our Folks 
who try this method to write us about it. 
Make the letters short and to the point, so 
that we can print them. A little over a 
year from now we want to print a whole 
page of these letters. They will help to 
convince the doubters. e are willing 
to go to a lot of trouble and expense to get 
this message across to all our big family of 


readers. 
To Sum Up 


Cut the quack for hay while it is in bloom. 
Get the hay off as soon as it is possible. 
Then skin the sod loose from the under- 
lying soil in as thin a layer 
as possible. If the season 
is dry, this will kill the 
grass completely. If the 
ground is moist, run @ 
disk-harrow, with disks 
a set straight, crosswise of 
twit the strips of upturned sod, 
AL. to cut it into res. 
7) 0 Then, to prevent the sod 
from getting its roots into 
the underlying soil again, 
stir the pieces of sod overs 

ten days till frost. 
spring-tooth harrow, or 
_ any cultivator will do for 
this. The field will be 
clean of quack-grass the 
next spring. Many fields 
jeaned thisway. 
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“White ” 
Continued from page 14 


exceeding swiftly; they were wolves, the great 
plains wolves. 

“‘Lobos!”’ Tom snorted in disgust. ‘“What 
d’ yuh think o’ that?” 

“That spoils our chances?” I gasped. 
“They'll catch ’em?’’ 

“Catching ’em hand over hand. Catching 
one, anyhow, and that’s our Whitey. By 
thunder,” Tom muttered, ‘‘if they only come 
within fair shooting distance!”’ 

‘*Maybe they will.” 

No. The bunch had changed direction and 
were pelting straight down the draw for the 
main herd. But the white buffalo had lagged 
behind. He ran as if lame, and the wolves 
closed upon him rapidly. How they did eat 
the ground, those big burly lobos! 

‘‘Caught him!’’ Tom rapped. 

Darting in, the leader of the pack had made 
his spring. But the furious leap just missed 
the white buffalo’s flank as the little animal 
cleverly whirled. 

they. haven’t!”’ I cried. ‘“‘Come on, 
Whitey!”’ 

For Whitey, evidently lame, was gallantly 
forging for the point again, as if he sensed the 
vantage of the high ground. Then, strange 
to say, another buffalo dropped back from 
the scampering bunch to be his mate. So 
presently the two were running side by side 
with the pack upon their heels. 

The companion buffalo was the ordinary, 
larger kind. Tom hazarded a shrewd guess. 

‘That white is a yearling bull, and t’ other 
is his mammy,” he called. ‘‘Come on, 
Whitey! Come on, both of you!’’ 

‘‘Come on, Whitey!’’ we urged. 

“No! They’re going to fight!” 

And hey were. They had no other re- 
course. The wolves were not only leaping 
and snapping at their flanks and hocks, but 
were racing alongside and launching spring 
after spring at their lolling tongues. 

In the twinkling of an eye the two running 
buffaloes had wheeled about and stopped. 
Braced flank to flank they stood, facing in 
opposite directions. A wolf, hesitating not 
the fraction of a second, flung himself full 
tilt at the flank of the brown mother. With 
astonishing quickness, the little white bull 
charged, met the wolf midway in the air, 
and sent him head over tail for a distance of 
twenty yards. . 

The first wolf lay writhing for breath. But 
another wolf sprang at the youngster—and 
was promptly bow aside by the brown 


Tom cheered. : 

“That's the ticket! Keep at it. You'll lick 
‘em. Gosh!” he deplored. ‘If they were a 
little closer we'd try that Sharpe o’ yours.” 

“Tt’s a hot fight,’”’ said I, fascinated. 

‘‘Do we have to wait here, Tom?” I asked. 

This broke the spell. Tom jumped up 
with decision. 

“No. Let’s get into it... That Whitey’s 
pelt won't be worth stripping if we don’t clean 
those lobos out the way.’’ He shambled for 
the horses. ‘“‘And I hate to see ’em all 
chawed up by the brutes,’’ he confessed over 
his shoulder. ‘You let me dust those lobos 
with your Sharpe as soon as we get closer. 
Then I reckon we can fix Mister Whitey and 
his mammy.” 

At two hundred yards Tom reined in 
sharply and threw up the rifle. But our 
horses were dancing and shying, and sendin 
the landscape dancing, too. The heavy bal 
puffed the dirt far beyond the battle. 

“Hold my horse. Got to shoot on foot. 
Haven't any ca’tridges to waste.’”” And Tom 
was out of the saddle. é 

_ He had reloaded, he aimed, fired. This 
time the ball hit. ‘‘Slap!’’ and we saw a wolf’s 
body driven asprawl, fairly flattened by the 
blow. When a chunk from that old Sharpe 
struck it made quite a mess. 

“One!” I exulted. 

_ Tom only grunted, ran forward a few steps, 
aimed, fired, missed. 

‘“They’re jumping ’round so I can’t hardly 
follow ’em,’’ he complained. 

He fired; fired again; ran and fired. 

“Blamedest wolves ever I saw. Laid out 
three, haven’t I? Rest are regular blood- 
crazy. Don’t know whether we can charge in 
with these horses or not.” 

“Tom!” I eried. ‘Look out! The whole 
herd’s coming!” 

There had sounded the drum of many 
hoofs on our right. And here they did come, 
the whole herd, rolling in a black mass up the 

raw. With a startled exclamation of his 
Own, Tom legged it to climb aboard his 
mount. 

“Something’s stampeded ‘em. They're 

Continued on page GO 


Let your 


| next tire be 


Trede Merk Rog U.S Pat 


on. 
Time to Re-tire? 
iBuy Fiek) 


IZE, Strength, Safety, Appear- 

ance and Economy are what 
you want in a tire—and that’s 
what you get in the Fisk. 


You can buy Fisk Tires with 
absolute confidence that you get 
exactly what you pay for in mile- 
age, safety and quality, 


Put Fisk Tires on your car or 
truck and watch the record. Keep 
track of their long mileage—unin- 
terrupted mileage; the freedom 
from repair bills; and the sure, 
positive way they hold the road 
under all conditions. 


‘Sold only by dealers 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


April is the ideal month for hatching future breeders. 


It is the natural season, says the Judge 


_ Hatching and Raising Geese 


farming is one of the most profitable 
branches of the poultry industry, and 
every farm woman would do well to have a 
fleck. Although geese are easier to raise 
and care for than are some of the other 
classes of poultry, yet there are a few im- 
portant points that determime the degree 
of success one has with them. 
One of the most important points in 
the breeding of geese is to have large, 


Tix: raising of geese as a side-line of 


By C. RANDOLPH KAHLER 


should be watched constantly and taken 
from the nest at once, as there is grave 
danger of their being crushed or smothered 
by the hen. When they are removed from 
the nest they should be wrapped up in flan- 
nel and placed ina warm quiet place where 
they ean dry off and develop more strength. 

During the first twenty-four hours they 


goslings should be fed bread that has been 
dipped in milk and then pressed dry; but 
afterward the feed should be changed to a 
grain mash, which may be made up in 
several different ways. One of the rations 
we have used with good success is composed 
of one-third cornmeal and two-thirds wheat 
bran, by weight. Another mixture which 
we consider very good is composed of equal 
parts (by measure) of ground corn, wheat 

and oats in which the oat hulls have 


healthy, mature steck to start with. 
As geese do not reach their full maturity 
the first season, the breeding stock 
should be at least two years old. The 
eggs from yearling geese will hatch, yet 
the germination is usually low, while 
the vitality of the goslings is rarely 
sufficient to start them. 


Keep as Many Males as Females 


Another point that is often overlooked, 
and which usually is one cause of fail- 
ure, is found in not having the geese 
properly mated. Although young stock 
will mate in trios, two geese to one 
gander, old stock will seldom mate 
other than in pairs. If one tries to 
keep more females than males he is 
usually confronted with a large per- 
centage of infertile eggs. 

Some people allow the geese to hatch 
their own eggs, yet we have always 
found it better to do the hatching with 
chicken hens, except sometimes when 


been sifted out. Care must be taken in 
mixing both of the above rations to 
get no rye in either the wheat or in the 
bran, asrye will poison the young geese. 
After eight or ten days we add to each 
of the above rations a small quantity 
of fresh, high-grade beef scraps, in- 

. creasing the amount daily until it 
composes about ten per cent of the 
feed. The mash feed should be mixed_ 
with sweet milk, or water, to a crumbly 
mass. Never mix the feed into a slop 
or soft mash, ° 


Feed Young Goslings Frequently 
The young goslings should be fed four — 
or five times a day at first, with the 
feeds decreasing in number as they 
grow older, until when they are a few 
months old two heavy feeds are suffi- 
cient. The youngsters should be sup- 
plied at all times with plenty of fresh 
luke-warm drinking water. A mistake 
commonly made is in the selection of 
the water containers, as they are usual- 


the geese are allowed to set after their 
last laying. We use quite large hens 
and give them six or seven eggs 
apiece, which is about all they can cover 
and keep warm enough. After the eggs 
have incubated from eight to ten days 
they can be safely tested and the infertile 
ones removed. As the shells and lining 
membranes of goose eggs are tougher than 
those of chicken eggs, one should see that* 
they do not get too dry and hard. We 
have found that it is a great help if we 
sprinkle or dip the eggs in luke-warm water 
a couple of times during the last week in 
order to soften the shells so the young 
goslings can break through. When the 
eggs are set under a goose, they need not 
be dipped, as the goose will bring sufficient 
moisture to the nest 
on her feathers after 
she bathes. 

Goose eggs hatch in 
from twenty-eight to 
thirty days,in the case 
of all except the Chi- 
nese varieties, which 
take from thirty- 
three to thirty - five 
days. The young gos- 
lings will pick through 
the shells several 
hours, or even a day, 
before they finally 
emerge; but when 
they do appear they 


The African gander is a noble and'stylish fellow 


should receive a little luke-warm drinking 
water; but as they will not eat they need 
not be given any food. At the end of the 
first day the goslings will be much stronger 
and should be placed with the hen in a 
clean, roomy, warm pen where they can 
not get far away from her warmth. After 
the second day they should be allowed to 
run out where they can get grass, as that is 
one of the first things they will eat. It is 
a good idea not to hatch goslings too ex- 
tremely early in the spring, as it is difficult 
to start them unless they can be out on the 
ground and get grass. 

For the first three or four days the young 


ly too shallow or too deep. They 

should be deep enough that the goslings 
can get. the water up to their eyes, as 
they must wash the feed out of their 
nostrils, if they are to grow satisfactorily, 
but should be guarded so that the young 
geese can not get into the containers, as 
swimming water is more of a detriment 
than an essential. 

Keep clean chick grit or coarse sand 
before the geese at all times. Some 
people raise their geese on grass alone, 
but if you want them to reach standard 
weight they must have a liberal allow- 
arice of other feed along with the grass, 
and when this is supplied you can almost 
see them grow strong and full of vigor. 
Whengeesearegetting 
wing feathers is the 
most critical stage in 
their life, and special 
care is needed at that 
time. They should be 
given a large amount 
of bone and feather 
building material (as 
beef seraps) in their 
feed, and should be 
protected against all 
cold, damp weather 
and thunder showers. 
Good. stock, liberal 
feeding and proper 
care will bring success, 
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BUSINESS CAR 


It is the hauling mainstay of most of the 
farmers who employ it 


It saves them money, because of the out- 
standing economy made possible by the 
strength and soundness of its construction 


It saves them time and labor for the 
same reasons; and it serves satisfac- 
torily from year’s end to year’s. end 


BrRotTHers, DETROIT 
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White Diarrhea 
Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her ex- 
perience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen, I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waferloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 63c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick, after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than ever before. 
I have found this company thoroughly reliable and 


always get the remedy by return majl.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.”’ 


Cause Of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don't wait until it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.’’ Remember, there 
is scarcely a hatch without some infected chicks. 
Don't let these few infect your entire flock. Prevent 
it. Give Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won't lose one chick where you 
lost hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 chicks 
and I never lost a single ¢hick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about discouraged with 
the chicken business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chieks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 


paid—so you can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thousands have 


’ proved—that it will stop your losses and double, 


treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 63c for 
package of Walko, or $1.04 for extra large package— 
give it in all drinking water for the first twe weeks 
and watch results. You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. It’s a posi- 
tive fact. We guarantee it. The Leavitt’& Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of this guarantee. 
You run no risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO. 
Dept. 282 Waterloo, lowa 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Cecilia Alone in Contest 


NDER date of Jan 7, Prof. James 
E. Rice, of Cornell niversity, noti- 
fied The Farm Journal that Cornell En- 
durance had died, after laying three eggs 
during the past year. Joan of Arc, the 
Purdue University hen, died last summer. 
This leaves Cecilia alone in the original 
contest which was mentioned in _ these 
columns last May. At that time Cornell 
Endurance in ten years had laid 1,229 e 
Joan of Arc in eight years had laid 1 064 
eggs; and Cecilia in seven years had laid 
1,038 eggs. The standing to date is 1,140 
eggs for Cecilia at the close of her eighth 
laying year (she laid 102 eggs the past 
year). This record leaves her seventy-six 
eggs ahead of Joan of Arc’s record at the 
tame of her death, and eighty-nine eggs 
less than Cornell Endurance laid in ten 
ears—or ninety-two less than she 
aid up to the time she died. 
Ceellia must now beat the record of the 
late Cornell Endurance in her full lifetime, 
must also contend with Missouri Queen, 


‘the Missouri State Experiment Station 


hen, which laid 1,000 eggs in five years, 
three months and ten days, and 149 eggs 
in her sixth year. gives Missouri 
Queen a lead of nine eggs over Cecilia’s 
record to date. It looks like a case of en- 
durance between these two hens. So far 
all of Cecilia’s opponents have been White 
Leghorns. 
Exceptional Vigor and Vitality 

Prof. H. M. Lackie, of the University of 
Wyoming, writes: ‘There is only one 
conclusion that one may draw from a per- 
formance of this kind, and that is that 
Cecilia is an exceptional hen and a bird of 
great value. Long distance production 
and longevity are qualities which in the 
past, I believe, have not been appreciated. 
A bird that can lay over a period of several 
years and produce well is a bird which 
must have exceptional vigor and vitality, 
= which every one recognizes as in- 

pensable in- building up a successful 
poultry flock. If more breeders gave at- 
tention to these characteristics in breeding 
for high egg production, I believe that they 
—— aceomplish their purpose more 
readily.” 


Birds of Cecilia’s Stamp Needed 


Prof. William A. Lippincott, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, writes: ‘Ce- 
cilia is a hen worth knowing, and I am 
to have had the opportunit 

of making her acquaintance even though 
the meeting is only a hypothetical inter- 
view. The breeders and the farmers of 
this country are sorely in need of birds of 
Cecilia's stamp. The poultry business 
generally, and particularly the business of 
breeding for eggs and of producing eggs on 
the farm, would be upon a much more sub- 
stantial basis than at present if we were 
paying more attention fto securing hens 
that lay 1,000 eggs in’ seven years and 
render satisfactory service as breeders, 
rather than straining after hens that pro- 
duce the spectacular 300 eggs in a single 
year and fail to reproduce their kind and 
indeed frequently to reproduce at all.” 


Cecilia Has the Type of Longevity 


Prof. C. H. Burgess, of the Michigan - 
cultural College, writes: “I have looked 
The Farm Journal illustrations over most 
carefully and think that Cecilia is perhaps 
one of the best egg-type Wyandottes that 
I have ever seen. She has that long, deep, 
rectangular-shaped body, level in back, 
level in breast, vertical at rear and front 
lines, strong head, vigorous, and vitalit 
seems to stand right out. I do not thin 
that she is overestimated in her egg-pro- 
ducing power, judging purely from ex- 
terior observance.” 


Longevity Important in Egg Production 


Prof. A. G. Philips, of Purdue University, 
writes: “Relative to Cecilia, The Farm 
Journal hen, will say that any hen that 


I can’t provide the ham but my “Fa- 
mous” Anconas certainly furnish plenty 
of big white eggs even when the 
weather drops below zero. ‘‘Famous” 
Anconas lay heavily, win prizes, are 
the ideal profit bird for farm. 100- 
Page book telling all about them 
free if you ask for it, 


Box 501, Berea, Ohio 
Pres. International Ancona Club 


BETTER CHICKS---MORE EGGS | 


That is why Conti- 
nental pure bred baby 
chicks pay. Produced 
from flocks bred for on 

production. Big, 
= free from Bh 


tons, etc. i6c and up. 
delivery by parcel post guar- 
anteed. Shipped from 40 hat- 

te ustrated 
baby chick circular. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES 
Head Office, 33 W.High St., Springfield, Ohio 


pay 


pay 
g strains of Reds, Rock Leghorns, 
yandottes, Safe poe aran- 
teed within 1200 miles. FREE OOK. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 
I'll Start = Bure Bred paltry 


LOOK! Baby Chicks pass for 


by Parcels Post, postage PAID. Live arrival 
guaranteed. 40 breeds of chicks, 4 breeds ducklings. 
Select and Exhibition grades. FREE feed with eac 
order. Catalogue free. Stamps aaa. 
NABOB HATCHERIES - GAMBIER, oHIO 


ER’S FINE CATALOG 
um of fine bred posliry 2 for 1921; all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul- 
try, how to make hens ‘lay, grow chicks--all] 
facts. Low price on breeding stock and hatch- 
ing . 80 years in vac mn by book only 

1%¢, H. + Box 42, 


Reduced Prices. Broil- 

* ers $14—100; White or 

® Brown Leghorns $15— 

100; Barred Rox $18—100; Reds, W. Rox, W. 
Wyandottes, B. Orp. $20—100; Postpaid any- 
where. Capacity 600,000 Chix. Catalog free. 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
Eggs $1 Setting. Fold 
Leg! 
Orpi 


ks, White Rocks, : By ‘White W andottes, Brown 
horns, White Leghorns, Rhode Island and Reds, Buff 
ngtons. PHILIP CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 


Chic Tiffany’ Superior =D 
and Pekin. uc 
Aldham Podlay A, Phoenixville, Pa. 
and eggs of high record layers. §S. C. White 
and Black Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Very 
CHICKS reasonable. Catalogue free. Van Driest 
Farms, Box Z, Cedar Grove, Wis. 
All aoe. Thoroughbred. Certified, 
Hea -production Hogan Test. 
rices. 60 nase OHIO 

Calendar book FREE. ELWOOD PUSEY, East Liv 
f Pure Bred Poultry, Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, 
All Belgian Hares, Cana- 


ries, Baby Chicks and Incubators. Farm Range, Best Quality, 
Cheap. Catalogue. Evergreen Poultry Farms, Hampten, lowa. 


varieties. Cat- 

alog free. Mammoth Hatch- 

ery, Box 206, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

CH I CK Barron S. C. W. Leghorns. Heavy 

layers. Prices low. Catalog free. 

©. M. Lengenecker, x 7%, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Geese, chickens, turkeys, ducks, guineas, 

Pure Bred, d Hes hares. Catalog free. Hatching 

eggs, prices low. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 

Poult Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, ney 

Fine Breeds Santaiee, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pe. 

BEST BREED Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 

Guineas, Hares, Catalog Free. 

Stock and Eggs. H. A. Souder, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 

H 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 

White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
TCHERIES. One of 40 near you. Delivery 

. Catalogue. Write Brookside Farm, Nelson, Pa. 

Laying Barred flocks. WN. A. Contest and 
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Get 


that 
‘Saved 38 per cent 


ard, iiton, Okla., 

found the Fence as 

or better than saved 
8. es. on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you cansave thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 

KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 241 Muncie, Ind. 


| | Buys 140-Ege Champion | 
Belle City Incubator 


| Fibre Board, 
$9.08 buys 


ij 


Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
p Eng Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. ee... Kokomo, Ind. 


if Ordered Together. Freight Paid 
j east of Rockies. Hot wa 


America’s Foremost 


For 59 the leader. fa down-to-date 


Poultry Success, Box 2 “Springfield, Ohio 


KERR’S BABY CHICKS 


1,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY 
The quality-value standard for years. Our breeding birds 
are pure-bred, but selected ay utility rather than mere 
show qualities. Full count and safe delivery = eoged 
chick On bad arrivals we replace chicks or 
refund cost. You should choose Kerr’s chicks se 
of nie ¢ quality, perfect service, moderate prices and for 
cess this season To be sure of gettin 
op 


The Kerr Chickeries, Inc. Frenchtown, N. J. 


Detroit Incubator | 945 


Size — Guaranteed — has 


les. Ai catalog. 
88, City, 


ATENTS. 


Reasonable Prom 
VICTOR 1. EVANS C0. 


APRIL, 1921 


lays 1,000 eggs is a remarkable hen. A 
few years ago we produced a Leghorn that 
laid over 1,000 eggs 
up and described in the Reliable Poultry 
Journal. Mr. Curtis, the editor, ‘then 
e an investigation of the number of 
1,000-egg birds being produced and found 
that something less than one dozen records 
were available. Cornell and Oregon were 
the two institutions that had produced the 
bulk of 1,000-egg hens. We have, since 
that date, produced two more 1,000-egg 
layers. I consider longevity an important 
thing in egg production, and a thing that 
we should work for. We have, for in- 
stance, a Leghorn that has laid in the 
neighborhood of 200 eggs for each of three 
years and she is what we are looking for. 
Cecilia is probably the best-laying yan- 
dotte that we know of.” 


Mar! Ideal for Poultry 
By C. C, CONGER, Jr. 


Having a marl deposit on our farm that we 
use extensively for agricultural purposes, 
I noticed for quite a while that chickens 

_— ressed a fondness for it in pebble form. 
Wherever it would trickle from the wagon 
the fowls would gather and eat it. This 
led me to do some experimenting, and I 
could readily detect- an increase in e 
after feeding my hens marl for two wee 
The mar! is of the precipitated fresh-water 
kind found along and creeks of 
mineral water flowing through thousands 
of farms throughout the country. Come to 
think about it, such mar! is a natural tonic 
for poultry, carrying, as it does, practically 
all the mineral properties of the water, in- 
cluding lime, iron, silica, alum, ete., in 
various proportions, all of which serve the 
fowl just as the mineral waters from which 
it is made serve the human race. 

I screen my marl for poultry, into peb- 
bles about as large as a grain of wheat, and 
place it in vessels in poultry yard. I feed 
it year around with most gratifying results. 


Mrs. Duck Covered Her Tracks 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood Duck live in a pen 
covered with pon wire, They have a 
tank about a foot deep, in which to swim. 
The front and top of the wood-shed, 
against which their park is built, are cov- 
ered with trumpet-yines; and a board _— 
from the ground beside the 
among the branches on the front ao the 
shed. This board has cleats nailed across 
it so that Mrs. Duck can climb easily. 
Among the branches another board le 
across the end of the park to the nail es 
where Mrs. Duck has her nest. 

One day I heard something go “Tip, 
5 ?and went to see what the noise was. 

rs. Duck was on her way back to her 
nest, so I stood very still and watched 
her. After passing each cleat she would 
rip off a piece of bark and lay it carefully 
behind her. When leaving the branches 
to go up the second board, she would 
aig a piece along, to lay carefully behind 
her, before entering her nest. ter that 


we watched her when she came down, and 
she repeated the previous performance. 
Mrs. Will M. Beadle. 


The Old Hen: “This house seems 
to the whole family’ 


and had her written- 


BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s largest ucers. 
Delivered at door, anyw: We 
pay the parcel post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 


White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Mimorcas 
Brown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 


Buff Leghorns Assorted. 
Write nearest address, today, 
for catalog—FR REE. 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPAN?’ 


Cleveland, Ohio, 1998 W. 74th St. 5 Reston Mass. pp Devt, 98, 
Friend Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 98, 883 Locust St.; 


"Dep Be; St. Louis, 
9%, Pine St. 


FOR BABY cHicKs 


3 Pans PAID 4.Pans $1 


Fit any Mason Jar—Easy to Clean—Sold by 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL. 12 Peterson Bidg., Chicago 


World’s Oldest—Largest—Best Poultry Paper—75 cents a year — 


Baby Chicks 


ative quality select high-pro- 
stock, 
able prices, FRE rer by Parcel Post. 
Write for catalog at once. 


AERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
Box T Springfield, Ohio. 


Chicks 
Baby Chicks give 100% hateh 
Miller y Chicks gi he 


pped 


\DAY OLD CHICKS 


and hatching eggs from select heavy 
producing stock. Delivery guaran- 


G4E BREEDS : Northern talaed 

Ducks, Geese, 

tors all at low brices. plant. 
5c for large valuable book catalog. 

R. NEUBERT Cc., Box 827 ‘Mankato, 


Read The Most Widely Known 


Poultry Journal 3 "Mi 25c 


ful, nteres ting A: Poul 
AMERICAN ‘Pou Dept. 15, N. ¥. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at the highest prices ever 
known. Breed them make money. 
Write at once for free book, prices, etc. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St., Melrose Highlands, Mass 


BARGAINS 


in all ol of chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
eese, bantams and guineas. Also 28, 
by "chicks aaa incubators. Catalog free. 


Bare Poultry Company, Box 850, Hampton, lowa 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds 
W. Wyandottes Cockerels els 


Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 485, Riverdale 
60 BREEDS Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Gece, 
A fine Illus. and Desc, and 


Desk Calendar 10c or 
free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, BELLE VILL 


Fin red chickens, ducks, 
68 BREEDS 
4 America’s finest 
10,000 prises. A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, 


SUPPLIES Lowest prices. C. Sine, Quakertown, Pa. 


For ca CAPONS raise Jersey Black Giants (yellow w skin) 
for hatching. T. H. METTLER, East Milistone, N. bg 


R C BR. LEGHORNS—large ers. Ez 
$1.50—15; $4—50; poet paid. ensel, Basil 


w > Rocks, Wyandottes. 273-327 Eggs. 
Folder free. Marion Jacobson, Dept. J. F., Little Rock, Ark. 


INGLE Comb W. . Eggs, & Costs 
$10, 100. 0. 1, C. ics, $12. Pleasant Gale Stock Farm, Sciota 


COMB Buff Leghorns, Buff hatchinz 
« quelity stock. Paul R. Young, 2, Coopersburg, 


Renew your Subscription ae 


| PRICES "WAY DOWN 
Mof high cost of fence building. 

40-Chick Hot- $9935 
§ Or both for only Prepald 
City Incubator Co., Box 34 

Made of ter copper tanks, double walls, 

380 eg and Brooder 22.50 » 
for it TODA or order direct. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box10 Racine, Wi 
>) 
/ 
P ¢ S.C. Reds, B. Orp. Cat. tree 
COSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R-16, Goshen, Ind. 
4 
: 
| 
Detroit. Brooders,t too. Double 
walled, hot water heated. Write for 
special low price on both machines. ma 1 
Detroit Incubator Co. tt 
Dept. 18 Merritt St., Detroit, Mich, 
| 

j per tank,narsery teater,there | | | 
mometer. 30 days’ triai—money back 2 | 
if not O.K. Write for FREE catalog. } 


‘not injure chicks. Bottle, $1. 


Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worrled to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. 
money to the birds’ as 

high priced food to lousy 


no dipping, 
up the Lottie. 
it acts magic. 
monials m every 
the union tell of wonderful 


results from its use. 


Simply put a a in 
nests and on roosts and hang 
uncorked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful evaporating 
vapors which leave bottle are , 
three times heavier than air 
descend in a misty form, 
penetrating feathers, cracks 
and crevices everyw 
mites, 


: bottles for 
$2.50; 12 bottles, $9.00. Prepaid. ” Mone back if 
it fails. American Supply Company, Dept. 49, 
Quincy, Mlinois. 


HOW TO RAISE 
BABY CHICKS 


Put Avicol in the drinking water 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera 
or white diarrhoea is the trouble. The 
U. &. Gevernment states that over half 
the chicks hatched die from this cause. 
_ An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water will save 
} your chicks from all such 
diseases. Within 48 hours 
the sick ones will be 
lively as crickets. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, 
Ind., writes: “I was los- 
ing 10 or 15 chicks a day 
from diarrhoea before I received the 
Avicol. I haven’t lost a one since.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and controls 
white diarrhoea, chick cholera and all 
bowel diseases of poultry, tell us and 
your Money will be promptly refunded. 
Avieol is sold by most druggists and 
poultry remedy dealers, or send 52c 
(includes war tax) for a package by 
mail postpaid. 


BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
100 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Baby Chicks 


We furnish pure bred chicks of the finest 
quality from high egg producing stock. 
Flocks built cirectly from laying —- 
winners. We have seventeen breeds. i 
for our free illustrated catalog and price list. 
3. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY 
Dept. 95 Glandorf, Ohio 


bed 20,000 per week from the most 
profitable layers at reduced 
prices. White Leg., Brown 


Leg:, Englich Leg. and Anconas, sent by prepaid 


mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog free, 

WYNGARDEN HATCHERY 
Box F F, Zeeland, Mich. 
BABY CHICKS. Sond 
alog. Springfield Hatcheries, Bex B, Springfield, Ohio. 
All Leading Varieties _ Offer, Poultry, Eggs. 
Chicks, Pigeons, Hares, Fer- 


rets, Parrots. List free. BERGE Y's FARM. Telfor Pa. 


BY chicks. Pure bred 8..C. W. baby 

$16.00 100. Fine Ege- 
Hatchery, Vernon, lowa. 

|. RED CHICKS $25, 100. Booklets: ‘“Turkey 


Raising,'’ ‘“‘Duck Secreta,’ 2c; — 10e. 
Collie pups, cattle drivers. Poultry Farm, Tilton, 


BABY 10 Varieties. Cat. Free. 
Box 1%, New Washington, Ohio. 


ABY CHICKS, the leading Varieties. Airedule 
tllustrated Folder. E.R. Hummer & Co., Frenchtown, 


8. C. Buff Legs., 
Cir. Free. Jacob Niemond, Box 1, Pm 


You might as well “throw 
feed 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Short Cuts in Poultrydom 


The mama-hen sets up in a nest, 
An’ pretty soon they’s an egg; 
But the papa-hen, he swells his chest 
And kicks the sand wif his leg. 
I bet you if I was the papa-hen, 
So han'some an’ big an’ stout, 
I'd lay eggs once in a while, an’ then 
Have something to holler about! 
_ Newark News.- 


ELL- VENTILATED quarters that! are 

clean and cheery, and supplied with an 
abundance of bright straw litter, tend to 
make healthy birds, and such are the birds 
that lay the golden eggs. 


Drafts and overcrowding are common 
causes of sickness among poultry. 


The direction of the wind has a bearing on 
success with poultry. Winds blowing from 
the inland are best. F.M.V. 


100 mature fowls require approximately 
400 square feet of floor space. A house six- 
teen feet wide and twenty-five feet long will 
be satisfactory for a flock of this size. 


_ Little chicks will eat and drink by lantern 
t. Set a lantern where its rays will shine 
in and watch the little fellows eat. greens 
oats is my main starting feed, and I 
grit and cold water iealane the chicks at oe 
times. Lizzie Earich. 


Litter gets damp and heavy during con- 
tinued wet weather, and the hens do not like 
to work in it. I expect such litter smells just 
as bad to the hens as it does tous. Therefore, 
when we find the litter objectionable, we re- 
place it with new dry stuff. Farmer Vincent. 
[Hens do not have the sense of smell.— 
Editor.) 


Animal 
are to produce eggs. Beef scrap is commonly 
fed for this purpose. The protein from plants 
is not sufficient. Ohio farmers are being 
offered a mixed feed which contains twenty 
per cent plant protein, such as is found in 
alfalfa meal. The Ohio State University says 
that after having substituted the plant pro- 
tein for the animal protein, flocks have been 
thrown into artificial molt with consequent 
loss in the egg yield. 


Cure the crippled chicks. There are many 
theories about the cause of these cripples, the 
most widely accepted being insufficient turn- 
ing of the eggs during incubation. Draw the 
tiny legs into a natural position and tie thus 
with soft rags. . With legs tied right, the 
little fellows can stand fairly well, though of 
course they can not walk succéssfully. Leave 
the rags on for at least six hours. When the 
rags are removed, the patients will be as good 
as their normal brothers. Should a few still 
show weakness, replace the rags for a few 
hours more, Pearl Haley Patrick. 


A large egg costs more to produce than a 
small one, and should be sold for more. 
This would encourage the production of 
large eggs. As it now is, “anegg’s an egg,” 
and small eggs are the rule. People have 
said for years that eggs ought to be sold by 
weight instead of by count. With the com- 
puting scales now found everywhere, there 
ought to be no difficulty in selling by weight. 
A medium-weight per dozen (so long as we 
are used to the word dozen) agreed upon 
would easily solve the question. Let two 
ounces be the average for-an egg. Then the 
small egg and the egg can be sold pro- 
portionally. H. D. Todd. 


An Australian reader of The Farm Journal 
writes: “It seems to me that hens could be 
more easily watered if the pail was tilted up 
at one end of the box at an angle so that the 
water would be on a level with a platform 
nailed across the opposite end, as in the 
sketch. This is a plan I use for water 
troughs, set up about a foot above the 
ground, and the water keeps clean. Sloping 
water troughs are also safer for chicks than 
upright troughs. It is easier for the chicks 
to get out of the water and escape drowning.” 


in is needed by hens if they 


Seam, or foot. 
all ete., direct to you 
tively greatest 


= rds “Reo” Metal Shingles 


ost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No pain 
repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Roofing Book 


Sick Baby Chicks? 


Germozone operates just as these people 
say. Itis preventive as well as curative, 
and satisfaction is absolutely guaranteed. 
Twenty years onthe market Sold by drug 
and seed stores at most towns. 

Wm. E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa., wrote—‘Two 
weeks after we started last spring we were a mighty 
discouraged pair. Every day from three to six chicks 
dead. A neighbor put us next to Germozone and we are 
now sure if we had had it at the start we would not have 
lost a single chick.’” Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa.—‘* Not a case 
of white diarrhea in three years.’’ C. O. Petrain, Moline, 
1ll.—*‘T never had a sick chick all last season.’’ Mrs. Wm. 
Christiana, Olive Ridge, N. Y.—** Have 800 chicks now 5 


weeks old and nota single case of bowel trouble, thanks - 


to Germozone.’’ 


GERMOZONE is a wonder worker for chicks, 
chickens, pigeons, cats, dogs, 
rabbits or other pet or domestic stock—for roup, bowel 
trouble, snuffies, gieet, canker, swelled head, sore head, 
sores, wounds, loss of fur or feathers. 

If no dealer, order by card. Postman will collect. No 
extra charge. Handy as phoning. Te and $1.50 packages. 


Baby Chick Book FREE. 
GEO. H. LEE Co. Dept. F-8, Omaha, Neb. 


P } 


of unadulterated beef 

mi ‘any old thing” 
on the ot any 

for other brands. 


MEAT SCRAP 


For More Eggs at Less Expense 
A posta] will bring samples and prices 
MAURER MFG. CO. 

P. O. Box 365%, Newark, N. J. 


Ferris White Leghorns 


A real laying strain, 
eg: 


from 200 to Get our prices hei 
breeding for hatching, 8-week-old puilets 
ship C. O. “and guarantee results. 


day-old chicks. 
farm and met prices; describes stock, tells all about our 
——: results you can get by breedi this 
St copy now—it is free. GEO B. 
Inion, GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


BABY CHICKS 
winter. Order 

chicks from pure bred record layers. White, 
Leghorns, $20 per 100; $11 per 50. 

R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, $13 per 50; $25 
per 100. Special quality White Rocks, W yan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, $16 per 50; $30 per 100. 
Big hatches weekly. Terms cash, order 
direet from ad. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Booklet. £. J, Cooley, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


It’s @ powder. Chicks inhale the dust. Whole ~~ 
treated at once. Money back if it fails. P: 
postpaid. Safe, Simple, Certain. Address 


GAPE CURE CO., HILLSBORO, MD., Dept. B. 
POULTRY 


AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains 
many plates—an encyclopedia of 

information, try houses, feeding 
Wri by a man who knows. 
Sectors. eents. Low prices, fowls and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 


EVERLAY Brown Leghorns 
American 


dow 


hite Cateiog Stoek- 


Kept fresh and sweet for one 
Fresh = Formula $1.00. 
Dept. D, 3408 W. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Roofing| 
= 
— E Book No. 151. 
gata, seaches, ete. have no Low 

\ 
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Let your Hens decide 
| They choose 
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Shipping Bees by Mail 
By D. EVERETT LYON 

RE is an increasing number of bee- 
keepers who are shipping bees in 
packages through the mails. For strength- 
ening weak colonies in the spring, the two- 
pound package of bees is a thing greatly 
desired by the northern beekeeper, since 
it enables him to secure from southern bee- 
keepers just the bees he needs at a time 
when his home colonies are not sufficiently 

strong to suffer such requisitions. 

If properly packed, these 
packages of should reach the buyers 
in good condition, and generally speaki 
it is not wise to have them arrive mu 
before the a part of May. They may 
be immediately placed upon a limited 
number of combs of brood; or should such 
not be handy, they may be placed upon 
frames of full foundation, in which case 
the bees should be fed with sugar sirup 
until such time as the natural flow from 
early fruit bloom will support them. 

From _a two-pound package of bees with 
queen, it is possible to build up a strong 
colony of bees for wintering, and in favor- 
able localities with good care, some of 
these two-pound package colonies have 
not only filled the hive with brood and 
stores, but have even given a goodly sur- 
plus of honey. There are possibilities in 
the above worth looking into. 


April in the Apiary 


April is a busy month with the bees, more 
or less nectar is flowing; and, with pollen 
secured from the crimson maples, brood 
rearing will be well under way in many 
cases. Instinctively the bees are building 
up in numbers and preparing for.the clover 
flow later on, which from reports seems to 
indicate a good harvest. 


During the present month, each colony 
should be gone over thoroughly to ascer- 
tain its conditien. Spring dwindling and 
queenlessness should be remedied at once, 
and the strength of the apiary equalized. 

Go over each colony and look for foul 
brood 


Swarm control is absolutely necessary in 
out yards where the owner is often absent 
for long periods, but the use of the extrac- 
tor keeps it well in bounds, preventing, the 
colonies from being crowded. For this 
reason plan to run your out apiaries for 
extracted honey. 


If any colonies perished during the 
winter, the combs should be removed from 
the hives, the dead bees brushed off, and 
the combs set aside in a place safe from 
mice and moths, to be used either for in- 
crease or extracting. When placed over a 
strong colony, the bees will quickly clean 
up these combs and make them as good as 
new. 


There is always a demand for comb- 
honey in the little one-pound sections, but 
the majority of extensive honey producers 
—— upon extracted honey, as a colony 

ill produce much more extracted than 
comb-honey, due to the fact that the bees 
in producing honey in the extracting supers 
are not compelled to build combs each 
time. Producers of extracted honey like- 
wise find that they are not bothered by 
swarming, which in apiaries run exclusively 
for comb-honey often reaches alarming 
proportions, and the loss of a fine swarm 
means a loss not to be lightly esteemed. 


‘I’ve always longed to travel! This 
must be the Great Desert!” 
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Worn and leaky piston rings |f 
waste motor power and fuel 
-install rings that won't leak! 


Leaky piston rings are too costly, no matter how | Mi% 
little you pay forthem. Ifthey are not designed {| f@ 
right and if they aren’t carefully manufactured 

from the finest metal—they will let enough oil 
and gas waste past them to cause many oil and 
carbon troubles, a great loss of engine power, and 
oo tremendous waste of gasoline and lubricating 


What little extra money the best rings cost you 
’ is made up many times over in economical and 
satisfactory gas engine operation, 


McQuay-Norris Equipment — the Superys Ri 
to keep oil out of the combustion chamber \ 
the genuine \caxfRoor Ring to prevent the leak- | §f 
age of fuel—will increase your gas engine power— 
save gas and oil—and decrease carbon troubles. }) i 
These rings represent 10 years of successful ex- | 
perience in piston ring manufacture. Your dealer iJ 
can supply you in any size or over-size for any | #% 
make or model of engine. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Write for Free Book 


It explains why McQuay-Norris 
Piston Ring Equipment will in- 


QUAY-NORR 
W-QUAY-NORRIS 
\eax-FRooF RINGS 


PISTON RINGS 


McQUAY 
RINGS 


FARM WITH YOUR FORD 
The Adapto-Tractor | Send me your FREE CIRCULAR. 


be ‘re res ted and 
back. | D, Box No..... 
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Backyard Beekeeping 


You like gy and 
Hand grown-u one hive or more in your 
back yard, or orchard, We'll 
you how 


The Root Way Pays 


Ons 60 years of 
ence our service. 
to stars. Bées find 


in advance. Not a toy but 
scientifically 


| jade doubly interesting by the litte figures of 
Hansel and Gretel oad the Witch, who come in 


m elp us send you information 
in Bees 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
ing, easy, profit- 112 Main Street Medina, Ohio 


Postpaid 50c. Beekeeping catalog and BEES $12 Colony. Single Comb Red (280 Ber Strain) 


100-812. Oockerels $5. Miss Lalu Goodwin, Mankato, Minn. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Folks f t to and 
P.O. Box 32, Watertown, Wisconsin the t’s safest to pay 


now for two years more. 


1 | 
j 
Ub 
| 
} Always install 
= crease engine power, save 
i} fuel and oil, and decrease car- | 
bon troubles, Address Dept. F 
\ 
ents Wane 
for free circu GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. Breese 
| 9 casts the weather 8 to 24 hoars Weat 
A Lu some, rehable and everlasting. 
and out to tell you what the 
weather will be. Sue 634% : 
714; fully guaranteed. Post- = 
paid. to any address in U. S. 
or Canada on receipt of — 
DAVID WHITE, Dept 10, 419 E. Water St, Mawaukee, Wi. “bess 
andsome free booklet, 8 
j = for Pleasure and Profit,” Teli 28 yourocen- 
pation and if you keep bees now. This will 
Z (Money i 
4 
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What He Means to You 


if ivw Watkins Man who calls at your home makes buying 
easy—<convenient. He saves you time and trouble. 


He saves you money, too. Watkins products, as you know, are 
sold direct to the user through authorized Watkins Retailers. It 
costs less to sell that way—and you gain as a result. 


Important as these things are, however, there is one thing 
even more important about the Watkins Man. It is the products 
he sells. Watkins products have been 
household stand-bys for more than : 
fifty years. Their quality, in all that 
time, has never varied. It has always 
been the highest. 

Twenty million satisfied users 
swear by Watkins today. 
More than 4,000 Watkins Men are 
kept busy supplying the demand. 

It pays to hold your orders till 
your Watkins Man makes his regular 
ealls. If one has not called recently, 
write to us— we'll gladly see that . | 


you are supplied. 


Washing Compound, Tube 
Flavors; Soaps, Shaving Cream, 
a Toilet Waters, Face 
Creams, Powders, Tooth Paste, 
Tooth Brushes; Automobile Sup- 
plies, Tires, Tubes, Spark Plugs, etc. 


Sales Agents 


> wanted in every county to give all 
or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 We train 
the inexperienced. Nevelty Outlery Oc., 150 


Labor Savers Are Life Savers 


easy, an might w ve com- 
ere about their lot had they been less. 


aithful. Even as recently as the last gen- 
eration, the work was monotonous and un- 
necessarily arduous; but the introduction 
of the telephone, rural free delivery, auto- 
mobiles, and country trolley lines has 
oy relieved monotony. Moreover, 

ousehold equipment, which is in reality 
a farm wife’s tools, can be chosen to reduce 
physical strain. 

Drawing heavy buckets of water, carry- 
ing heavy milk pails, or bringing in wood 
often overtaxes a woman’s strength and 
leads to serious disabilities. The introduc- 
tion of running water, or even the installa- 
tion of a pump in the kitchen, may save 
the housewife a painful and costly illness. 

So, also, the substitution of light kitchen 
utensils for heavy ones tends to save 
strength and to avert strain. A large pre- 
serving kettle or a filled teakettle can not 
be light; but if both of these’ utensils are 
made of enameled or aluminum ware, they 
will be lighter than otherwise and just as 
strong. 

When the reapers and the threshers 
come, the farmers’ wives must be prepared 
to eook for large numbers of hungry men. 
They must wield big sauce pans, big frying 
pans, and big utensils of all sorts. At one 
time it was almost beyond the strength of 
the average women to lift any one of these. 
Of course they did lift them, but they did 
it at the expense of their own health. Now 
women can have size without weight, and 
the additiorial expense of a modern outfit 
is small indeed when compared with hos- 
pital and surgeon’s bills. ; 

Hardwood floors and linoleum floor cov- 
erings reduce scrubbing and sweeping to 
aminimum. With steam-pressure cookers 
large quantities of food can be easily and 
quickly prepared for the table, and i 
becomes a comparatively easy task. Fi 
eooked in transparent oven ware (fireproof 
glass) can be served in the dishes in which 
it is cooked ; and this means another saving 
of time and strength, for the glass dishes 
are easily cleaned, having neither cracks 
nor seams to harbor particles of food or 
generate odors. 

Kitehen eabinets save steps; enameled 
or zine-covered table tops are as easily 
eleaned as is a | 
laundry equipment leaves little, if any, 
the indigo in what wasonce “blue Monday.” 

Nohome can be happy when the mother 
of the family is unhappy and no 
matter how brave a front she shows. 
women are convinced that country life can 
be made easier, they will be more willing 
to continue on the farms and to encourage 
their children to remain there 


A Sick Room Dévice 


To add interest to the monotonous days 
in a sick room, a shelf that will 
hook over the “foot” of the bed, and on it 
arrange flowers in pots or vases. Then 
change these about with pictures and other 
interesting things. The same kind of 
shelf can be attached to the “foot” of a 
brass, or an iron, bed. 

Do net put medicines on such a shelf— 
just pleasant things that will help Ye the 
time and be more entertaining the 


| pattern of the wall-paper. 


Ube 


5 
Opportunityfor you. De- |i} 
Among the 137 Watkins Products 
: ity,are open for jj 

3 are: Livestock and Poultry Prepa- men who 
1 te rations; Household Medicines, ii are capable of serving 
Liniments, Balsams; Spices, Ex Watkins customers in | 
tracts, Coffee, Baking Powder, the has 

made t largest q 
Write today for full in- 
— (Ct THE J. R. WATKINS CO. | means to you. | 
Established 1868 The Original JIL | 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dpt.16, Ocean Park, Cait. 
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Our Women Folk 3 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


Is Marriage a Help or a Hindrance? 


HE platitude says that “when pov- 
erty comes in at the door love flies 
out of the window,” but it does not 
say truly in all cases. Indeed, marriage, 
as is well known, is really an inspiration to 
financial and final achievement. This has 
been demonstrated many, many times. 
But the skeptical are not content merely to 
accept the examples of success achieved in 
life by life partners; they must take for 
illustrative purposes those men who, bur- 
dened by large families, are “in the rut.” 
A young man, who had hired out suc- 
cessively for three years in order to get a 
start on a place of his own, found that he 
was not one whit better off financially than 
he had been on the day when he began 
work, His intention had been to work and 
save faithfully and then to marry. 
“How about trying it together?” he 
asked his prospective wife one night. 
“‘As you think best, John,” she told him. 
Thereupon they were married—and 
they succeeded splendidly. They were 
good, conscientious workers. The wife 
showed herself an excellent housekeeper and 
economizer, and the husband was well 
versed in managing and dairying. At the 
end of three years the place they had 


* Jeased on practically nothing was their 


own, the cattle were their own, and they 
themselves were well on the road to what 
is generally termed a good living. 

Theirs is a typical case. On the other 
hand, there are, quite naturally, as many 
who have failed irreparably under the 
same conditions. But the failures did not 
pull together. 

An unmarried man is restless and seeks 
excitement elsewhere than in his) own 
home, with the result that by increasing 
degrees he becomes a stranger to his own 
hearth. It is for this reason that many 
men do not wish to be “hooked up,” but 
prefer to be restless, foot-loose and free. 
Eventually, however, they. find that men 
are better off at home, both financially and 
physically, than when roaming over the 
globe, and still better off with 


By WILL DOLEN 


sider getting married the best thing I ever 
did in my life; Oh, I don’t mean,”’ he has- 


_tened to add, “that I am better off merely 


because I am compelled to stay at home. 
I mean that I am happier. Before my 
marriage I considered the least sacrifice as 
something very great. But now I have 
something to work for, and sacrifice is 
often a joy. Something to be conquered 
is something to take infinite pleasure in.” 

Another instance of the good influence 


Marriage has in it less of beauty, 
but more of safety, than the 
single life; it hath not more ease, 
but less danger; it is more mer- 
' ry and more sad; it is fuller of 
sorrows and fuller of joys; it lies 
under more burdens, but is sup- 
ported by all the strengths of love 
and charity; and those burdens® 
are delightful. Jeremy Taylor. 


of home was.that of the man who had a 
great desire to wander. From the age of 
sixteen, he had wandered from place to 
place, finding work in many localities but 
occasionally returning to his home town. 
His frequent home-comings were surmised 
to be due to his desire to see a certain young 
lady who had always interested him. Fi- 
nally she consented to marriage, provided 
he would stay at home and settle down. 
Sometime later he went away to work. 
Friends declared he would never give up 
his wandering, although they admitted 
that he was a good husband, and always 
careful to provide for his wife. When his 
distant work was completed, he returned 
and declared he had never been so lonely 
in all his life. Except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity, he has not been away since. 

A wife may be a burden or a help to her 
husband. She may be the inspiration of 
his life in more ways than one. Those who 


are inclined to point toward the life of a 
man with a large family and small means 
as an example of married life and “living 
Suicide” are the pessimists of society. 
They do not think of the chances which 
come rather to a man who is married and 
permanently settled than to the one who is 
not tied down by responsibility and, there- 
fore, not always to be relied upon. 

A home is something to work for—one 
of the really worth-while things in life. 
But a house without a wife or children is 
not a home; it is a mere shelter from storm. 
On the other hand a house that holds a 
family can be a heaven or merely a place 
in which to stay. Which it shall be de- 
pends upon both husband and wife. 

Wonderful things have been accomplish- 
ed by men who have married without 
means; and a couple, by working together, 
have accomplished things which would 
have been impossible were they still single. 
When John Flaxman, one of England’s 
great artists, married Ann Denham, both 
were very poor. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
meeting the bridegroom, remarked that the 
artist’s career was ruined. Flaxman went 
home and told his wife what the bachelor 
had said, and she replied bravely: ‘And 
a great artist you shall be, and visit Rome, 
too, if that is necessary to make you 
great.” Her resolve that his marriage 
should not ruin her husband made her 
struggle and economize with him, through 
good times and bad, until at last they 
rested from their labors upon the summit 
of the mountain called Fame. 


Teach “ Safety First’? To Save 
the Children 


For several years past, the subject of health 
has been treated more and more extensive- 
ly in our public schools. There have been 
daily health talks, understood by large 
and small pupils alike; and the importance 
of fresh air, pure water, wholesome food, 

and cleanliness of person has 


good wives and comfortable 
homes of their own than with- 
out these blessings. Nine- 
tenths of all wanderers read- 
ily advise a young man to 
stay at homeand settle down, 
lamenting that they them- 
selves did not receive such 
sound advice when of a sim- 
ilar age. 

Investigated cases prove 
that, though “tied down,” 
married mer. do not gener- 
ally deplore their condition, 
and that, with a few excep- 
tions, they are happy in hav- 
ing assumed responsibility. 
A young man, who had been 
considered somewhat ‘“‘unset- 
tled” before his marriage, was 
asked how he liked married 


been thoroughly drilled into 
thousands of children. In 
many instances, health charts 
are provided for each child, 
and on these, by ‘means of 
colored squares, he can keep 
a record of the accomplish- 
ment of numerous and neees- 
sary ‘‘health chores’ essential 
to good health. 

Healthy children mean 
strong, healthy men and 
women. Any time spent in 
imparting health knowledge 
to our boys and girls is time 
well spent. No teacher is 
properly fulfilling her duties 
toward the little folks placed 
in her charge, unless she is 
doing all in her power to 
make them healthy individ- 


life and its duties. His reply 


Was @ surprise. 
“Why,” he said, “I con- 


Pleasing results have been obtained here by using cretonne for uals. A knowledge of the 
overdraperies, chair cushions and couch cover. A shabby lounge 
can be completely transformed by means of a cretonne cover 


principles of right living and 


Continued on page 55 
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“Mother’s Making Jell-O” 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


As Jell-O is now sold in every small town general store as well 
as in city groceries, the farmer’s wife can get it, in all the different 
flavors, and serve the same fine desserts that have become so pop- 


ular among her city friends. 


These Jell-O dishes are all made without cooking, in a minute 
or two, and while they lend a special grace to the table setting and 
are of most delightful flavor, they cost less than anything else 
which a discriminating woman would care to serve. 

The Jell-O Book, sent free to any woman who will write and 
ask us for it, contains all the information that any woman could 
wish about Jell-O and the making of Jell-O desserts and salads. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 2 packages for 25 cents. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


A beautiful new Sun- 
set color will work 
wonders; that becom- 
as ° ing dress of a year ago 
season S will look smart and 


things fresh and perfectly 
son. so es it easy to out your favorite 
Sunset color schemes in’ room 
en Remember—with Sunset you do not need to know whether 
your material is Cotton, Wool, Silk or Mixed Goods; because 
Dye Sunset dyes them all in one dye bath. 
them Most of the better stores sell Sunset, or, send us your dealer’s 
at home mame and 15 cents and we will mail a cake, postpaid. 
yo lf Manufactured by NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
urse Dept. 50, Mount Vernon, W. Y. Toronto, Canada 


FAST 


The Real Dye 


COLORS 


ACTARE 
Make °25 to’50 
Home 


Turn your spare time into cash-~ 
make big money weaving car- 


PEANUT BUTTER 


If your dealer does not sell ours, 
we both lose. (1) You are deprived 
of enjoying. the “ worth more”’ kind 
with the real “peanut” flavor. (2) 
We lose your business. One trial 
convinces—10 Ib. pail $2.00, post- 
paid East of Mississippi. Send check 
or money order for trial can. Address 


Mosemann Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Send your dollar to renew promptly—you can’t afford to miss a single issue. 7 


A little bit of patience makes the sun- 
shine come, 
A little bit of love makes a very happy 
: home, 
_ A little bit of hope makes a rainy day 
look gay, : 
And a little bit of charity makes glad 
a weary way. 


ORSERADISH leaves, if young and 

tender, may be boiled with about three 
times as many dandelion leaves to make a 
wholesome and appetizing spring dish. 
Season with salt, pepper and butter, and 
garnish with slices of broiled bacon. 


Apple and raisin marmalade helps to eke 
out a scant supply of jam. To one cupful 
of ground and seeded raisins, add one cup- 
ful of chopped apples and one cupful of 
water. Cook the mixture until it thickens. 
A little orange or lemon rind, grated, may 
be added for flavoring. 

Maple walnut tapioca: Heat one pint 
of milk in a double boiler, stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca and cook for fifteen 
minutes. Add the well-beaten yolks of 
two eggs and a pinch of salt. Stir the mix- 
ture for three minutes and let cool. Beat 
two-thirds of a cupful of thick maple sirup 
and add to the tapioca; then add one eup- 
ful of walnut meats, broken into small 
pieces. Serve in glasses with whipped 
cream and whole nut meats on top. 


Rhubarb and pineapple marmalade re- 
quires three pounds of red rhubarb, two 
pounds of sugar, juice and grated rind of 
two lemons, and one <% of pineapple 
eut into pieces. Boil the mixture ver 
slowly until it is thick and clear. Turn it 
inte glasses, and when it is set seal with 
paraffin. 


Rhubarb and prune conserve: Use one 
quart of rhubarb cut into small pieces, one 
cupful of prune pulp, three cupfuls of 
sugar, juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
one-half cupful of chopped nuts. 
the rhubarb, the prune pulp, and the sugar 
until the mixture is thick. Add the lemon 
juice_and rind and the nuts. Turn the 
marmalade into glasses, and when it is set 
seal with paraffin. 


To can rhubarb without cooking: Fillthe 
jar with rhubarb and place it under the 
water faucet or pump, where the cold 
water is allowed to run over the rhubarb 
until every crevice in the jar is filled and 
every bubble has disappeared. When the 
jar is filled to overflowing, it is ready to be 
sealed and stored in a.cool, dark place. 
After that it must not be moved or dis- 
turbed in any way until it is opened. The 
rhubarb is sweetened when used, Al- 
tho this uncooked rhubarb may keep 
satisfactorily, the flavor is generally not se 
good as that of rhubarb canned by one of 
the methods described below. 


Canned rhubarb. Method No. 1: Pack the 
rhubarb as tightly as possible into jars. 
Fill the jars to overflowing with a hot, 
heavy sirup made of twice as much sugar 
as water and cooked until the sirup forms 
a thread when dropped from a spoon. Ad- 
just the rubbers and the lids, but do not 
seal the jars. Sterilize the jars for fifteen 
minutes on a rack in a covered pan of boil- 
ing water. The water around the jars 
should cover the tops of the jars. Seal the 
jars, remove from the water, invert them 
on a cloth, and allow them to cool. Store ~ 
in a cool, dark place. Rhubarb canned in 
this way makes good sauce or filling for 
pies. 

Canned rhubarb. Method No.2: Inapint 
jar place a layer of sugar one-half inch deep, 
then a layer of rhubarb of equal depth;and 


and Spring Cleaning | 
i ‘ | 
com 
| 
rat 
| Automatic Loom 
Easy to operate. No experi- 
i | Write for catalog and learn 
j to get started in a pleasant and 
ie profitable business of your own, 
NEWCOMB LOOM COMPANT, 453Taylor St, Davenprt, | 


alternate in this way until the jar is filled, 
having a layer of sugar on top. Adjust 
the rubber and the lid, and sterilize the 
jar in boiling water, as previously directed, 
for twenty-five minutes. Seal the jar, re- 
‘move it from the water, invert it, and 
allow it to cool. Store it in a cool, dark 
place. This makes a richer sauce than 
does the method previously described. 


Make Housecleaning Easy 
by Cleaning Often 


“One ‘keep clean’ is worth a dozen ‘make 


_ cleans,’” says an old adage oft quoted by 


good housekeepers. Training the family 
to keep things in good condition and to 
leave or place them where they belong is 
the first step along this path. 

Spring cleaning will not seem such a 
Sughten if the cleaning process goes on all 
the time, while things kept clean through 
planning and cooperation will last longer 
than if they have been cleaned only oc- 
casionally. Mother’s health will last 
longer, too. 

Wipe walls down frequently with a long- 
handled brush or a broom covered with a 
canton or outing-flannel bag. Place a 
ruffle of the flannel across the bottom of 
the bag and finish the top of the bag with 
draw strings which can be securely tied 
around the broom-handle. If the bag is 
not available, cover the broom with soft, 
old underwear. 

Use light, even, overlapping strokes to 
remove, rather than rub in; the dirt. Rub 
the soiled places which occur over radia- 
tors, aroun reper and stoves with cot- 
ton batting, rubbing lightly and changing 
the cotton as it becomes soiled. Guar 
against such soiled places by keeping the 
fixtures andethe floor around them free 
from dust. 

Wash oil-painted walls and ceilings as 
you wash painted woodwork. Wipe glazed 
wallpaper with a cloth wrung tightly out 
of warm, soapy water. Do not leave any 
moisture on the paper; it seeps in at the 
seams and loosens the paper. 

Rub windows and mirrors frequently 
with soft paper; this keeps the glass clear. 
When it is necessary to wash the windows 
usé a clean, lintless cloth well wrung out of 
clear hot water, or water to which kerosene, 
ammonia, or washing soda has been added. 
To get a clear glass, work quickly, with 
even strokes and wipe at once with a clean, 
dry cloth. 

Glass may be dry-cleaned with a paste 
made by moistening a fine powder such as 
whiting. Rub the paste on the glass, let 
dry, then polish with a cloth or paper. 

Dust woodwork frequently. For floors, 
use a string mop or a broom covered with a 
bag. Sweep the floors occasionally with a 
soft brush. Wash floors, when necessary, 
with soapy water. Wring the cloth very 
dry and rub with even strokes. Wipe dry 


at once. If spots remain after washing, | 


scour them, wipe clean and dry. 
Wipe off ee and finger-marks around 
door-knobs, handles and window latches 
frequently, using a dampened cloth. 
the w is unfinished, avoid using too 
much water, soap, or cleaning powder, as 
they discolor the wood. For painted wood, 
use a cloth well wrung out of light suds 
made with white soap. When soap is 
applied directly to the wood, it softens and 
dulls the surface of the paint. 

_Clean enamel paint with hot water, which 
dissolves the grease and frees the dirt but 
does not affect the gloss. Use no soap, as 
this dulls the enamel finish. 

For oiled, varnished and shellacked 
wood, use an oiled duster or mop. When 

=the wood is dingy and black, wash like 
paint. To revive the finish, rub with a 
cloth mprinied with linseed, oil or furni- 
ture polish. 


For wood which is waxed, use dry mops ™ 


and dusters. Avoid using oil, as it softens 
the wax so that dirt settles in it. 
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"POR HOMES WITHOUT ELECTRICITY THE MAYTAG MULII-MOTOR WASHER 


The Power That Runs 
the Motor Car 
Does your Washing 


The Maytag Multi-Motor washer is operated 
by a powerful little air-cooled, gasoline engine. 
It is the same kind of a power plant, in prin- 
ciple, that propels the speeding motor car— 
the powerful motor truck and tractor—the 
fleet airplane. 


This remarkable little power plant is a part of 
the Maytag Multi-Motor—making this washer 
a real portable outfit. It isn’t even dependent 
upon the length of a cord or position of an 
electric light socket. 


On these spring days you can wash in the 
cellar or kitchen or shed. A long, flexible pipe 
carries the exhaust outdoors. In hot, summer 
weather you can wash on the cool porch or 
under some big tree where the breezes blow. 


Handles anything any other power washer 
will handle. Costs little to own and to operate. 
Has a power wringer. You merely feed the 
clothes through. Any woman can run it. See 
the local dealer or write us. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
Dept. 102, Newton, Iowa. 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man., Can.; and The Maytag 
Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers, 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 


POR HOMES WITH ELECTRICITY—THE MAYTAG WOOD TUB ELECTRIC WASHER 
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The Trade Mark known 


in Every ~ Home 


FARM HOME NEEDS 


No more need to dread 
“Baking Day” when you 
have a UNIVERSAL Bread 


cious coffee. 
bit 
from 


The UNIVERSAL Line of Cutlery 
is made for every possible 
cutting purpose. Over 


years experience guarantees 
absolute dependability. 
If your farm includes a 
electric li plant 
— UNIVERSAL Electric 
ills, Peroolators, Toasters 
Heating ng Pade, Irons and 
other han 
bring you the city ecomforts. 


On sale at House-furnishing 
Lighting 


The VE Mach 
& Cloth 


Master Cutlers and Metal. 
emithe for over Half a Century 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


IGHT we have some new ideas for 
conducting a kitchen shower? 
The Bri ids. 

The following plan was recently carried out 
with great success. The bride-to-be was in- 
vited to a “thimble party.’’ On her arrival 
she found several of her friends already as- 
sembled and there were numerous remarks 
concerning others who were said to be late. 
Presently the hostess remarked, ‘‘We might 
have some music while we are waiting for the 
other girls to come. Did we tell you of the- 
new instrument which we got last week? It 
is called a ‘kitchenola.’”’ 

As the hostess pronounced the word, the 
doors between the living-room and dining- 
room® were opened disclosing the mussing 
guests grouped as an orchestra or band is 
grouped, each one holding some sort of 
kitchen utensil which she proceeded to use as 
if it were a musical instrument. At the 
moment when the doors were opened, some 
one in the background started the talking- 
machine, a record for a merry tune having 
been previously put in place. The perform- 
ers kept time to this music and were led by 
one of the girls who acted as conductor, beat- 
ing time with a wooden spoon which she used 
as a baton. 


A girl at one end of the first row played - 


“bones,”’ ‘using clothespins for the purpoge; 
the girl at the other end held a sieve and went 
through the motions of playing a tambourine. 

A large dish-pan and a wooden spoon made 
a good bass drum; an aluminum kettle made 
a smaller drum; a frying pan did duty as a 
mandolin; a coffee t made an excellent 
cornet, and a teakettle made a trombone. A 
broom and a poker made a wonderful ’cello; 
the violin, represented by a dust-brush and 
a toasting fork, was equally good. A hand- 
organ was contrived out of a eake box and a 
coffee-mill; an egg-beater made a good rattle. 
Pie* plates were used as cymbals; and a wire 
broiler was ‘‘picked’’ banjo fashion. A set of 
fireproof glass custard cups, set.out on a small 
table were “play pies te hestra bells, the 
performer striking the cups with wooden 
meat skewers. 

The tune worked up to a magnificent 
crescendo, ending with as much noise as could 
be made, and all the performers ‘‘played 
hard as they possibly could whether they 
contributed to the noise or not. 

The guest of honor, convulsed with laugh- 


ter, begged for an encore. Another tune was 


started and played to the finish. Then the 
conductor, turning to face the audience, 
bowed, and said to the bride-to-be: “‘Realiz- 

ing the value of music in the home we planned 
this wonderful-instrument, the kitchenola, 
just for you. We are presenting it with our 
best wishes, and trust that you will become a 
skilful performer and that your performances 
upon the ‘kitchenola’ will be productive of 
much happiness.’’ Whereupon she presented 
the “baton’’ (spoon) and stepped aside to 
allow the other girls to present their parts of 
the wonderful instrument. Of course, each 
article had a card attached to it, the donor’s 
name and an appropriate jingle having been 
written on the card. 

After each gift had been duly admired.and 
acknowledged, refreshments’ were served. 
The decorations for this part of the enter- 
tainment were quite in keeping, for the hostess 
had used a box holding a card index for house- 
hold recipes, for the centerpiece, surroundi 
the box with curly parsley and little a 
poppers. The “‘bride’s” place was indicated 

a pile of the cards tied with red ribbon, 
» he card containing a recipe which had been 
contributed and signed by one. of the guests. 
The other place cards were made by pasting 
pictures of kitchen utensils on index cards. 
hile the affair was most successful, ‘we 
thought afterward that it would have added 
to the effect if the girls had worn crépe 
paper caps, made like the caps worn by 
members of a band; or taking a little more 
trouble they could have made the caps to re- 
semble kitchen utensils, using cardboard and 


erépe paper for the purpose, a 


AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are im doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of 
here. For prompt reply, send 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


10c to 25c a Day Pays 


for the Symphonola 


Plays All Records 
Using steel needles, as §; 
Emerson, without 
extra attachments. Pathe or 
Edison Records with sap- 
phire or diamond points. 


Records 70c Postpaid 


CANDLE 
POWER 


Twenty times brighter than an old-fashioned 
flickering oil lamp, yet Radiolite gives soft, glow- 
ing brilliance most restful to the eyes. Burns 97%. 
air and only 3% gasoline—one gallon lasts 60 hours, 

No wicks to trim, no smoke, no 

odor. Guaranteed 5 years. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Try in your own home, for 

10 Ae ¢ this beautiful Radi- 

olite— at our risk. Offer is 


customers can referred, 
Ask for details, Agents wanted. 

THE RADIOLITE MFG. CO. 4 
Dept. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


(Tear Out, Fill In and Mail) 
HOME WOOLEN MILLS, Est. 1876 
Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Send m skeins of (mention colo: 

HOMEWOOL L_ Yarn, guaranteed 1 American 

Grown Virgin Wool, at 0c per si skein, $ 

prepaid). Money back if ont 

I expect this to be the finest virgin wool 

white, 

Mavy, black. 


My Name 
Address 


FROM MILL TO YOU 
AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


our guaranteed hosi for women 
Tall styles, colors and finest lind of alk howe 


Guaranteed ONE YEAR Must 


12 months or or replaced free. 
Pleasant work. Handsome 


H-1149 Dayton, Ohio 


Money and Steps 


Music, 344 38th St.. New 


give satisfaction or money ee Write to gn Ke 
“Appliance Co., % Thetford A’ 


Solves Many Problems ff | 
\\4 Over 2 Years Time 
For this fine Period Model. 
your Symphonola while pay- 
f = 4 | 
| 
|| — | HMEWOOL VARIN a, 
Good old Bread }} | 
Pocket but Mixedina ff | 
No: 73185 Modern Way”? | | 
| 
| q 
knead Im vee minutes. 
\ The UNIVERSAL Food Chopper a 
Butcher turns the “ left-overs that 
might otherwise go to waste 
6-inch saves ite cost infood it eaves. | 
| 75 | 
The UNIVERSAL Cotiee Perco- | 
\ lator makes the most deli- 
yf acts every | = 
| RS Sell every day in the 
to one family. Make pere 
averages 
\ 
\ 
| where. Used ina million homes. 
— a or write us. 
Stamping & Elec. Whs., Chicago 
No.20 AN) MUSIC ON THE FARM 
6"=i0" PL AY Without a thing about music : 
own hands, os 
—just “Play the Dots.” Surprise your 
| DOTS 
} Home.” It is inter- 


; Canning for Pleasure 


Continued from page 18 


discarded chicken feet from the local 
vision store and steam and prepare ham 
in a very sanitary way. By the addition 
of rice to the rich gelatinous stock pro- 
duced by the chicken feet, a delicious soup 


results and is retailing for a high price on’ 


the market. These people saw their op- 
portunity and are making money. 
Another man is preparing canned prunes 


for market. Many city people, doing their - 


cooking in kitchenettes, want prunes for 
breakfast but do not have the time to cook 
them. So here isa big field.. Another man, 
a grocer who bakes his own pork and beans 
and then cans them, can not supply the 
demand, for every one likes the B 
his “home-made baked beans.” 
There is an organization, formed only a 
year ago but already very prosperous, that 
stands ready to help all fo s who want to 
go into the canning business, whether it be 
on a small scale for family consumption, or 
with the idea of marketing the goods. This 
organization is called the “Home Canners’ 
Association of America.” The association 
has its headquarters at 215 W. Huron 
street, Chicago, Ill., and it aims to en- 
courage the saving of the by-products of 


* the farm when the markets are congested, 


and to prevent profiteering in cold storage. 
The association acts as a clearing-house of 
information for folks who do not know 
where they can buy “home-made” jams, 
jellies and canned products, and for folks 
who do not know where or how to sell 
these products. In fact, the association 
hopes to solve all canning difficulties. 

Canning is about the most fascinating 
work that one can do. New things are 
learned each canning season. As long as 
one keeps canning, one keeps 
instance, have you learned why straw- 
berries rise to the top of the jar? It is due 
to being overeooked or cooled off too 
slowly, or possibly to forming a too heavy 
sirup. Do you know why kraut discolers? 
This is due to the lack of the right per- 
centage of salt, exposure to the air, and too 
high a temperature. 

In blanching vegetables and greens this 
year, use steam blanching instead of water 
blanching, for in this way you save the 
mineral and vitamine content, the food 
elements which are found mostly in green 
vegetables and which contain the “growth 
foods” so essential to children. 

We have discovered that quick cooling 


' of the hot products is very necessary for 


good results, Quickly cooled berries keep 

their color and shape much better than 

those which are cooled slowly. The quick 

cooling prevents overcooking. Be very 

sure to cool vegetables and soups 
uickly, as slow cooling is very conducive 
o “flat sour.” 

If sweet potatoes discolor, use a salt 
solution of one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt to a quart of water, dropping the 
potatoes into-the solution as fast as you 

are them. Fruit juices should not be 
eated above 180° F., or a change in the 


flavor occurs. These are a few canning 


secrets which I have discovered; but you 
will discover new ones every time you can. 
Every housewife cooks the food sooner or 
later, and it is certainly cheaper and more 
economical of time, labor and fuel to cook 
from. thirty to thirty-five meals at one 
time, than to cook one meal at thirty-five 
So right in today to 
ean the strawberries, the young aspar 

tips, the pretty pink rhubarb 
green spinach, and best of all that whole 


Meal in itself, soup. Remember that the 


Squirrel was the first canner, the man who 
makes a silo is the biggest canner, and the 
thrifty home-maker is the best canner. 


“Women must either be housewives or 

Ouse-moths; must either weave and em- 
broider men’s futures, or feed upon and 
bring them to decay.” 


avor of 
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This 


Told Millions the way to pretty teeth © 


Millions of people have already 
made this simple ten-day test. And 
the glistening teeth you see every- 
where now. are largely the result of 
this method. 


We urge you to make it. Then see 
and feel how your teeth conditions 
‘change. 


Must fight film 


You must fight film to keep your 
teeth whiter, safer and cleaner. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush, 
used in old ways, does not remove 
it all. So very few people have es- 
caped the troubles caused by film. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 


\\ 


Tes 


which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. And all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


- To daily combat it 


Dental science has for years been 
searching for a daily film combat- 
ant. It has now been found. Care- 
ful tests under able authorities have 
amply proved its efficiency. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere now advise 
its use. 


The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to 
millions of people, here and abroad, 
it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Ask for this | ten-day test 


Ask for a ten-day test. Then 
judge by what you see and feel how 
much this method means. 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. It attacks the film in 
two efficient ways. It leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film 
cannot easily adhere. 


It multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling and may form acid. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the-saliva, 


to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


These results all accord with mod- 
ern dental requirements. Everybody, 
every day, should get them. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
You. will be convinced. Then the 
benefits to you and yours may be 
life-long in extent. 

Cut out the coupon-now. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by. highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 


Ten-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 600, 1104 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


gists supply the large tubes. 


i 
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$200 Saved By This 


Home Lover 


One housewife had selected $550 worth of 
Furnishings lecally before learning of this 
new Larkin plan, The same selection at 
our low Factery-to-Family prices cost her 
only $350. Wasn't this savitg of $200 worth- 
while? May we send all interesting facts? 


1000 Furnishings at 20c a Day 


Small as well as large Furnishings’ needs 
are easily and quickly filled under this de- 
lightful plan. Payments as low as 20c a 
day. Completely furnish an entire home or 
parts ot several rooms this convenient way. 


Get this Big 
| 128-Page Book FREE 


Here is a complete guide for 
beautifying your home. You'll 
#spend many profitable hours 

looking over this Book of Bet- 
ter Homes. Write. for it now. 
Find out how easily and eco- 
nomically your home can be 
brightened. 


Latkiz Ca Inc. 
Desk FFJ-421,' Buffalo, N. Y.. 


— 


The 
"Ent ire 


on me. 


From one big warm air reg- 


isters throughout your 
home. Make your plans 
now for this comfort and 
convenience in your 
home. And save money 
by buying direct from 
thefactory. Post your- 
self and protect your 
pocketbook by get- 
ting the Kalamazoo- 
irect-to- You. 


—Take 
W Months or Year to Pay 


P Roofi 
fing, 
Separators 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS {pie for Free Sam- 


le Catalog of 76 ne 

Roll Why use Paint? $1.12 
will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 
Martin Rosenberger, 'G, 


Big Home-Canning Profits 


CANNING OUTFITS made in all 
sizes and prices. Com line Can- 
ner Send today for catalog 


showing photographs actual users in ome locality. 
F. S. STAHL, on 15, QUINCY, ILL. 


FREE—DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 


Women—Girls, 15 up—Learn Designing and Making, easily, at 
= home. Earn $40.00 week up. ten lessons free, Write 4 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. J 973, Rochester, N.Y. 


AG QUICK SALES! PROFIT 

KLEAN-RITE Magic Wasting onder. 

clothes without rubbing. or 25e—you Can 196. 
free. te Quick. 


BESTEVER | PRODUCTS 3208- J, Belleplaine, CHICAGO 


washable, beautiful patterns, 
of colorings. 
write Brickett 


ister or from warm air rege _ 
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Clothes for Spring and Summer Needs 


clothes are cut on good but simple 

lines. Skirts are a little longer and a 
trifle wider; waists are cut on straight lines 
with long, short or three-quarter length 
sleeves. Embroidery remains in favor, and 
a soft sash encireling the waist and tied 
at the left side is a popular feature. Any- 
thing prettier than a summer dress with a 
sash is:yet to be discovered. 

Sashes are.,made of a variety of ma- 
terials, silk or Georgette crépe being 
chosen for the sash on a silk dress. Soft 
satin ribbon or maline is used on dresses 
made of net. The sash on a serge dress 
should be made of silk or ribbon of firm 
weave, while summer dresses have sashes 
of ribbon or of white lawn. 

Every woman needs a hot-weather dress 
of foulard silk, crépe de Chine or voile. The 
woman who has a px figure will find 
the pointed tunic, V-neck and long collar 

of No. 3255 exceedingly becoming. 

rt pretty dressing sack or negligee is 


Tie prettiest spring and summer 


| another hot-weather necessity, and No. 


3545 is here developed in red voile, the 
edges faced with bands of a plain voile 
which repeats one of the colors in the 
figures. 
A trim-looking housedress of black and 


| white pereale is pictured in No. 3528. The 
ae can be used for gingham, cham- 


seersucker, Japanese crépe, or linen. 
o good styles are shown for younger 
girls, dress No. 3533 being made of ecru 
pongee embroidered in brown; while dress 


3255. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 inches buat measure. 

3533. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

3534. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, M years. 

3528. Ladies’ Housedress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches bust measure. 

3532. Children’s Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

3535. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 


No. 3534 is made of blue and white foulard 


silk, with a vest of white pongee silk em-_ 


broidered in blue. Serge, poplin, tricotine, 
linen, gingham, Japanese crépe and percale 
could all be used for these designs. 

The envelope drawers shown in No. 3542 
are made of nainsook and edged with 
woven scallop trimming. Crossbar muslin 
(pajama cloth) is also used for these 
garments. 

An attractive dress for growing girls is 
shown in No. 3535. The dress is made of 
rosé Japanese. crépe and is braided in 
white. The pattern could be used for 
serge, tricotine, foulard or shantung: silk, 
linen, gingham or chambray, and the 
braiding may be omitted, if desired. 

The pretty little dress illustrated in 
No. 3553 was made of polka-dotted percale; 
but it would be quite as pretty if made of 
checked gingham or of chambray. 


The comfortable play suit shown in No. 
3532 is made of unbleached muslin stitched 
with red. The fronts of the dress are 
fastened with a red silk lacer. 

Boys’ suit No. 3556 sug, -~ the re; 
tion navy suit and co be made of 
serge, jean, seersucker or gree or the 
trousers could be made of cloth or khaki 
and the blouse made of flannel, jean, 
madras or chambray. 

Little boys will be delighted with the play 
suit shown in No. 3549 because it. suggests 
overalls. The blouse is made of chambray, 
the rest of the suit of striped seersucker. 


3556. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6,8 years. ~ 
3553. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 
3545. Ladies’ Negligee. 4 sizes: small 34-36; me- 


dium 38-40; large 42-44; extra large 46-48 
inches bust measure. 


3542. Ladies’ Envelope Drawers. 4 sizes: small 


26-28; medium 30-32; large 34-36; extra 
large 38-40 inches waist measure. 


3549. Boys’ Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 


The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Our up-to-date 1921 Spring and Summer Catalog, containing 550 designs:of ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches, will be sent in receipt of 15 cents in coin, 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 
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* i Agente wanted everywhere. 
Company, 2 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, Dept. 180, 


Teach “ Safety First” 
Continued from page 49 


the ability to impart to children such 
knowledge should be as essential a qualifi- 
cation for the position of teacher, as a 
knowledge of the time-honored “reading, 
riting and ’rithmetic.” 

But all the health instruction in the 
world amounts to little in the case of the 


’ child who thoughtlessly runs into the road 


in front of a speeding automobile. If 
health talks are important, talks on safety 
are equally so. 

Automobile accidents are all too fre- 
quent. The news item, “child run down 
artd killed by an automobile,”’ might almost 
be stereotyped, so frequently do we see it 
in our daily papers. Cities are supposed 
to take the big toll of young lives shrough 
automobile accidents; yet the country is 
far from immune from the perils of the 
“death car.”” New York has introduced 
“Safety-First Talks” into its school cur- 
riculum. But the children who attend the 
cross-roads schools, or the schools in small 
towns, are as much in need of instruction 
as are the children of New York. 

A child who has been reared in the city 
is accustomed to dodging the cars and 
automobiles with which the streets are 
flooded. The country child, on the other 
hand, accustomed as he is to quiet, open 
spaces, easily forgets that there are perils 
in the road, and carelessly darts back and 
forth, without thinking to look up and 
down the road first. Without the city 
child’s sixth sense of avoiding impending 
danger, the country child is more than 
likely to step out of the path of one car 
directly into the path of a car coming from 
the opposite direction. 

Again, city children have only crossings 
to negotiate safely; country children must . 
walk sometimes for miles along roads which 
boast of not so much asa footpath. In any 
crowd of boys there is sure to * some bully 
who thinks it a great joke to push a smaller 
youngster into the road just when a car is 
approaching, and dangeroys results some-_ 
times ensue. 

A not infrequent form of aecident is due 
to the habit of “catching a ride” or “‘hop- 
ping a wagon.” A depression in the road, 
or the sudden starting of the vehicle, is re- 
sponsible for loss of balance, which may or 
may not be attended with serious results. 

Children are not given to considering 
danger of their own free will. The pos-_ 
sibility of danger must be impressed upon 
them by some older individual. Obviously, 
the parents should teach children that, it 
is dangerous to “hop rides,”’ to play in the 
road, or to jostle little fellows into the 
pathway of oncoming cars. All parents 
should talk “safety first’”’ to their children. 
Some do talk it, but many seem to think 
that children can look out for themselves. 


- Such being the case, it falls upon the 


teacher in the community to impart such 
instruction and issue such words of caution 
as are necessary to safeguard the lives of 
their pupils. 
Automobiles alone are not responsible 
for the preventable accidents which cripple 
and maim and kill so many promising boys 
and girls each year. Guns reap an annual 
harvest of young lives. Thin ice claims 
its victims Setue the winter, and in sum- 
mer overturned boats take their toll. The 
practise of running with open knives has 
accounted for many serious injuries; so, 
also, has fooling with powder and dynamite 
found lying on the ground or hidden in 
some cache where there has been blasting. 
The lectures need not be given every 
day. Interspersed with health talks, one 
a week would be sufficient. But they 
should not be omitted. Carelessness 
breeds accidents. If children are impressed 
with the necessity of being careful, of look- 
ing before they leap, of not taking chances 
because they are dared, though there will 
still be occasional accidents, the number of 
fatalities from unnatural causes will be - 
greatly diminished. Margaret A. Bartlett. 
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We will send them free. 
Write today for our 


NEW FREE 
SONG BOOK 


“The Tunes Dad Whistled”—words and music of the popu- 
lar songs of a quarter century ago. We will also tell you how 


The 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


mits you to play the grand old tunes of long ago, as well as the latest 
jazz, in just the way that your musical feeling directs. It r nds to 
your pedaling as a piano responds to fingering; gives you the heartfelt 
satisfactiog of actually playing the piano. 
Send for the free song book today. 


The Baldwin Piano Companp 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW 


The Baldwin Piano Compan 
Dept. 2-B Address 


Send me ‘‘The Tunes Dad Whistled.” 


Builder of Incomparable 
| PLANOS a2 PLAYER-PIANOS St. or R.F.D. 


Have you a Player-piano’.......... 


Facto Prices Save Money 


We offer you sure saving, guarantee everything we sell and 

guarantee that you must be satisfied that you have madea 

Lr saving by buying Direct- From-Kalamazoo—or we will return 

3 ur my. Ranges, Pipeless Furnaces, Combination Coal and Gas 

anges, chen Kabinets, Paints, Roofing, Cream Separators—all at 

prices lower than you expect. 

| Cash or Easy Payments — Take 10 Months or 1 Year to Pay 

Just send name and address on a post card and we will show 

i you prices on guaranteed house and farm necessities that will 

surprise you. Pe) Pe) 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. a a 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“ Direct to You 


Mantles That Last Longer 
tive Better Light 


Made! 

n ourown 

uy from your dee or ore 


A GE i T WANTED 
' $10 to $15 


PER DAY easily made right in your own locality. 


Fashion dictates pleats. Send 

today for our 84-page illustrated 

book and prices on 
Accordion — Knife — Box 
PLEATING . 


Hemstitchin 


A household necessity in every small town and farm 


Garment Dyeing Saves Buyin; home. Sells on sight. Men: or Women. You can 


look like new if we dye it a different color. Parcel t or 
express, enclosing instructi 


Troy Dry Cleaning Co., Dept. E, 1808-1812 Calhoun St., Fort Wayne, Ind. | "+ 


easily make from $10.00 to $15.00 per day every day you 
work. Send your name and address for full particulars. 


K. M. KEYSER, 62 Factories Bldg., Toledo, O. 


suit or dress will 


ions or write for 


ahead. Send a dollar now for two years more. 


OMETIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and 
get mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to pay 


WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
ETS leaks instantly in al} utensils, 
waterbags, etc. Insert and tighten. 10¢ 

& Wanted. 
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< 
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PleatingBook FREE 

\ PATENT der direct from nearest office, 

Picot edging, embroidering 24107 518% per dos. $1.50. 

ing. beading of all kinds. Buttons THE COLEMAS LAMP COMPARY 

q | Button holes, hand or ma- res ay ; 
16-48 for free book. 

; | lowa Button & Pleating 


Denver and West $6.50 


With the reduction in wool; 
your dealer can now sell you a 
Thermo Sport Coat at this re- 
markably low price. 

See them in the popular heather 
mixtures. Try on one of the 
coats and note how comfortable 


they are. The fabric is knitted, 
looks like cloth — not bulky — 


the Thermo gold and black 
hanger in the neck of each gar- 
ment—it guarantees you an 
all wool sport coat. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you send us his name. 
Swansdown Knitting Co. 

349 Broadway, New York 


Dept. F 
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New and interesting mformation for Our Young Folks 


The Prize Stories 


The Boy Who Played Fair 
By JOHNL. JACKSON 


OB SMITH looked at the smashed run- 

ner of his new sled. “That's another 

one of Dick Grant’s tricks,’’ he said 
angrily, and picking up the useless sled he 
started for home. 

As he rounded a corner he saw his enemy 
just ahead of him, with his sled. As Bob was 
wondering how he could get even with Dick, 
he saw him enter a store, carelessly leaving his 
sled on the road. Just then Bob heard hoofs 
thundering down the street. One glance told 
him that the team was running away. And 
Dick’s shining racer was in the very path of 
the frightened horses! 

“It serves him right,’’ Bob said trium- 
phantly. But immediately his mother’s words 
came ringing in his ears: ‘Robert, always 
play fair.” Quickly yielding to the better 
thought, he rushed up and pushed the sled off 

the road just as the team dashed by: 

Dick saw the whole scene. He came 
quietly up, his face scarlet with shame. “Say, 
Bob, how can you ever forgive me for that 
low trick I played on you? 

“By forgetting it and being friends,”’ re- 
plied Bob heartily. ‘“‘Let’s shake!’’ And 
the hands of the eee in a strong, 
friendly grasp. 


The Girl Who Could Be Trusted 
By JO AUXIER 


ETTY gazed out the window. “Yes,” 
she told her brother, “I am trying for 
the apple prize. It doesn’t seem fair, 
for Roland Hayes is sick, and he can’t sort 
his apples. It’s only a week before the fair’ 

She was unusually quiet at supper and her 
eyes wore a thoughtful expression. y 

‘Eugene, I have it!’’ she cried suddenly. 

Eugene dropped his fork and gazed at her 
in amazement. ‘What? Nothing con- 
tagious, I hope.” 

“T’m going to sort Roland’s apples for him.”’ 

“You can’t,’”” Eugene told her. ‘‘He dis- 
likes you and he wouldn’ t trust you.” 

“Well,”’ she replied, ‘‘I ean try. I'll show 
him that I can be trusted.” 

The next morning Betty went to the Hayes 
farm. Roland protested at first, but the 
thought of winning the prize compelled him 
to consent. He grumbled to his grandmother 
about what Betty might do. She might, for 
instance, take his best apples. Meanwhile, 
Betty toiled in the sun until Roland’s apples 
were sorted. On reaching home she decided 
not to enter her apples because they might 
stand between the sick boy and his prize. 

Roland’s apples won. He praised Betty, 
and she felt amply repaid. 


Aran? t These Good, Too? 


Roscoe was the big boy in our sehool, but he 
didn’t study much. One day the teacher said 
that each of us five boys in school might ride 
her pony a quarter of a mile to the blacksmith 
shop and get him a new shoe. 

Roscoe said we would divide the distance 
into four parts instead of five and Slim, a 


we couldn't belp that. ‘Roscoe 
rode first, Paul next, then John Warren. 
Harold’s turn was to be last. 


“All who have ridden already on and ~~ 


tell the blacksmith I’m sug- 
gested. “Slim may stay and the pony 
while I get on.” 

— the boys were out of sight, Harold 
put little Slim on the pony self 


he was gazing at looked discouraged, t 
‘The weak little fellow 


he had decided what he -was going to do 
about it. 

“T’ll take care of you, little fellow! I'll 
play the game fair!”’ 

But even with the best of care it was two 
weeks before Blackie began to grow. After 
that no pig ever grew so fast and no pig ever 
received such care as Blackie did. 

bas the fall round-up came and the 
judges had judged the Pigs, Blackie was 
awarded the blue ribbon and John’s joy was 
unbounded. Then came the climax when his 
dad placed a hand on John s shoulder and 
said: “‘My I’m proud of you.” 

Oscar 

Lizzie Gowners had lived with her grand- © 
parents ali her life. The old people had 
managed to keep Lizzie-in school she 
liked her books and wanted to go; but they 
could not see of what use it wou "be to her. 
They were not long in getting the scales 
lifted from their eyes. 

Grandfather Gowners nearly fell from his 
chair when Lizzie came im one day and suid, 
‘Please me a pig, 

“Well of all things, Lizzie, what do you 
want with a pig?” 

“Grandfather, I have been studyi 
Please 


oming 
lay down and closed 
eyes. 

“Little you will ever 
amount to after this,” 

ohn;snorted. “You 
aren’t worth taking 
care of.’’ He made as 
if to walk away. 

When he had taken 
a few steps his con- 
science: pricked him. 
Of course, he had seen 
the hole in the fence, 
but he kad been in a 
hurry to get to school. 
He shuddered as he 
thoughtof what might 
have happened if his 
sister hadn’t caught 
the pig eating those 
poisoned potatoes. 
Then he thought how 
his dad had given him 
this pig. Look what 
had happened to it in 
less than three weeks! 
Would it be fair te 
his dad and to his pig 
te quit now? 

In a moment more 


_Pets that amount to something 


grandfather.” 

The old man stud- 
ied a few minutes, 
then he said: “Well, 
I'll try you. Maybe 
it'll prove what you 
have been learning.” 

Lizzie worked. She 
was going to prove to 
her grandfather what 
she could do. When 
she sold her pig, she 
paid her grand ee 
for the pig and 
feed. 


father’s eyes went 
wide with wonder 
when he saw how 
much money Lizzie 
had for herself. 

“Well, Mandy), 
said the old map 
his wife,“‘I guess 
have to give it up 
that those new-fan- 
gled ways are some 
account to the girl, 
after all.” 

Lesley Marine. 

Continued on page 57 
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Guaranteed 
All Wool 
is _ ae small boy, could walk ail the way there an 
= than a sweater. Can be worn walked on to the shop. . ; 

i | : under street coat. Women who Roscoe said Harold was a tenderfoot and 

couldn’t stand to see Slim 
like mannish sport coats wear 
Tt ts i “Well,” Harold answered, ‘‘I have horses 
Fs ee too. Boys at home to ride and Slim has none. I'd 
— Dandy in the fifnks than ride all the way to 
—— the shop and back.” 4 
j Wayne Owensby, ten years old. 
tottered around and you for the pig and 
Grade roads, build dykes, levees wit! 
Days deep. All steel, Reversible. Adjustable. j 
ay, Free for free book and our proposition. 
ied Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 
FF Trial Box 306, Owensboro, Ky. 
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Own Your Own Library 


OW while you are young, boys and girls, 

make friends with books, for good books 

nll prove good friends, inspiring, helpful, and 
as faithful as life. 

1. Mother Goose, illustrated by Arthur 


kham. 
2. Just So Stories, by Rudyard Kipling. 
3. A Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
‘3 _The Prince and The Pauper, by Mark 


5. by Ian Maclaren. 

6. Anne of Green Gables, by L. M. 
Montgomery. 

7. Peter and Wendy, by Sir James M. 
Barrie. 

8. Soldiers of Fortune, by Richard Harding 
Davis. 
_. 9. Up from Slavery, by Booker T. Wash- 


ington. . 
10. Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman. 


Wideawakes, Wideawakes, what are you 
oing? 
Pigs and calves mean fortune accruing; 
So cheer for the Brothers who’ve blazed 
you your way, 
Then take up a project—and take it 
today. 


Aren’t These Good, Too 


Continued from page 56 


For three years there had been so little rain 
that nothing but Russian thistles grew and 
many people left their farms. 

Last summer my sister and I herded the 
cows. One bright morning they were taken 
to another place three miles away where we 
could water them. Warm wraps, a book-bag 
and lunch were put in the cart. We drove 
old Bess, while Rover drove the cows. 

By two o’clock the sky was black. We were” 
too far away to think of turning back toward 
home. Te stock could not be left alone be- 
cause of the grain and herd law, and Bess 
wouldn’t face the storm, so we could not go 
on. I cried. Rover whined. The lightning 
was terrible! We were enclosed by high hills, 
and in the flats water ran a foot deep. 
last father met us horseback, and we were 
glad to let Bess hurry home. 

After changing our clothes, mother gave 
us hot cocoa. She cried for joy because that 
heavy shower had saved the wheat and oats; 
her children were safe; and her prayers 
answered. Marianne Hansen. 


Honorable Mention 
John W. Beattie Ruth Bowman 


Oscar Berkseth Elizabeth Buck 
Richard Buck. Marjorie Calderwood 
Paul Child Marianne Hansen 
Harold Heilig Hazel Hobbs 

Lloyd E. Hershey Alice Holsopple 
Waino Ikola Elizabeth Langford 
Leroy Keafer Lesley Marine 


Forrest Kubbmeier Martha L. Mortensen 
Wayne Owensby Olive Ridenour 


Albert Palmer Naomi Schultz 
William Stephens Martha Stewart 
John Thies Grace Walford 
Arthur Tilbon Alice E. Weng 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 

Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name 

address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 40,098; 564 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. | 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love | 
Sor farm boys everywhere. 
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Slide, 
Kelly, 
Slide!’’} 


*‘The More You Eat—The More You Want’’ 
Now comes the open season 


for baseball fans and good old 


Jack 


America’s Famous Popcorn Confection 


& CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 


Save Time, Nioney and Annoyance 


Order Now! Get the famous Duplex Automatic 
hair cutter and sharpening attachment com- 
plete direct from factory at half-price. 
ANYONE CAN USE IT 


It’s Experience not necessa The Du is used 
Two Dollar in nearly every country in the world. 

Article at exactly DOES PERFECT WORK 


The Duplex will cut as closely or 
trim as songs you wish,’ No 
eli or scissors 
needed: Finishes 
work completely. 


HALF PRICE 


if You Order Now. 
Direct from the factory at introductory price. You 
save exactl Do away with shop troubles, 


i on receipt of $ Agents W. 
Encl this en with order for the Duplex A 
air Cutter we'll give you sharpening attachmen 


FREE & 
DUPLEX MFG. CO., 75 DETROIT, MICH. 
Wonderful Tailless Kite 


AIL 


Made to your measu 
payable after receiv 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailor- 
ing, $20 saving, all guaranteed or 
no pa SAMPLES FREE. Every 
man should write at once for our 
m™ beautiiul free book of cloth samples 
ay and correct fashions, explaining 
Write letter or postal; 
” just say. Send me your samples,’ 

and “everything by return mail 
FRE Important every man. 
Write today sure. 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY. 
Dept o223-4, CHICAGO, ILL. 


joy your 3028 a Ranger’, 


at once. 
front Parents on Our Eas sy 


im 
rst 
‘FREE on 30 SO DAYS ThiaL. 
prepeid. 


TIRES half retail prices 
NO MONEY- write today forbig. Sree 


Mead’ 


Eels, Mink and + 

aie ish large quantities SURE wi 
> the new, folding, galvanized 
Steel Wire Net, It catches 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or - Write for price list and our free Net offer; 
‘ on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., R-200, St. Louis, Mo. 


2 
4 
o do 
Tl | 
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said, 
| 
| | 
Lybe A SEND FOR THIS KITE. 
It is 31 inches flies in 
you the lightest ‘wind, balances 7] O 
yhat ‘ stamps, state how many acres your f i 
Then “he, father farms, whether or not he owns 
of a tractor, if so what kind, if not is he thinking 
she of buying one. Give his full and address, 
ther ‘ Hj Dad will like to play with this kite too. Order jj Pl es 
: 
vent Founders of the Tractor industry 
der a: Box 690 Charles City, lowa 
fan- 
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Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor 


Rachmaninoff knows music. Knows how to 
compose it, how to play it—and how it should be 
reproduced. It is significant that the great composer- 
pianist in the light of previous experience has chosen 
to associate himself with the other famous artists of 
the world who make records for the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor Record of Men- 
delssohn’s “Spinning Song” played on the Victrola 
and you hear the great pianist exactly as he wishes 
you to hear his own work. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for catalogs 
and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 
lid! Look on the label! 


Help Wanted 


We require the services of an 


Tractor Business 


\\ Make yourself sure of steady, bi steady, big yeality. work is Pay 
i Come to school—the x exceptionally large. No previous e is 

ae all that is necessary is a willingness on 


ie part to earry out our instructions. 

you are at present empl we can use 
at present employed,” interfere with 

your present employment—yet pay you well for 

your time. 

If you are making less than La 2 month, the offer 

lam going e will appeal to you. Your spare 

time will 4d you well—your full time will ae 

you in a handsome income. 

It eosts pething to investigate. Write me 

and I will send you full retare mal 

and place before you acts so 

decide for yourself. 

ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Manager Employment Dept. 

American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GIVEN inv Sovs 


Send me your name and address 

and I will tell you how you can easily 
‘earn -a handsome high-grade wrist 
watch. Two styles—one for boys and one 
for girls. Hundreds have been pleased. 


income, 
World’s Oldest bad » nd Greatest fa. 


vy of opportunities 
ht in your own neig 


of Our Folks in Kansas says, “If you 


have = 
The Farm Journal you are sure to win.” It’s | Write quick for my easy pian 


safe to say he will never let his subscription run out. | D. $. STEPHENS W.3 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 
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What Every Girl Can Do 
By ADELAIDE MUNROE 


F we were t6 ask you to tell us-what you 
most desire, I think I can guess what your 
answers would be. Some of you would say 
money and all of*you would say beauty. There 
would be other things, too, but I have never 
known a girl who did not want to be beautiful. 
It is a happy fact, too, that-any girl can look 
pretty if she takes the proper care of herself. 
Before we go farther, I must ask any of you 
who belong to the spread-tai acock variety 
irls to turn the page quickly. We are not 
talking to you; we are not interested in you; 
you do not need us. This is for the sweet, 
ae unselfish girls who’ve always been too 
y to pay much attention to their looks. 
There are many such and they deserve crowns 
of glory. 

The fact is, that every girl has a crown of 
glory in her hair. I read somewhere once 
that if a woman has pretty hair and eyes, a 
man never looks at her other features. 

The worst disease of the hair which you will 
have to struggle against is dandruff. This is 
a contagious disease, too; and, for that reason, 
you would do well to make it a fixed rule 
never te use a comb or brush belonging to 
another person. If you, yourself, are troubled 
with dandruff, you must not lend your comb 
or brush. If you do, you are deliberately ex- 
posing another person’s hair to disease. 

Dr. Anna Galbraith says that dandruff is 
helped by a mixture of two drams of resorcin, 
three drams of alcohol, one-half ounce of 
glycerine and enough rose-water to make a 
total of four ounces. This should be applied 
every night. 

As with everything else, your hair will look 
best when your body is in good condition. 
Plenty of fresh air, water, exercise, and free- 
dom from that arch fiend, constipatién— 
these things are first essentials for health and 
prettiness, and we can not overemphasize 
their importance. Now, while you are young, 
get so in the habit of paying attention to 
these things that it will become second 
nature to do so. 

When you have looked well to these first 
essentials, your next need will be to keep your 
hair clean and soft and lustrous. You can 
best judge for yourselves how often to 
shampoo your hair. You can te iy by a glance 
in the mirror. Brushing the hair close to the 
scalp and massaging the scalp stimulate cir- 
culation and improve the condition and ap- 
pearance of the hair. 

Next month we will tell you more in detail 
about shampooing and dressing your hair. 
Meanwhile, girls under twenty-one years of 
age may consult the Proper Care Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., about any of their beauty 
problems. Enclose a stamp for reply. 


+ For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 


Birds 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings 
these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, 
and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in 
many keys, 
_Sweeter than instruments of man e’er 
caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree tops even 
Are halfway houses on the road to 
heaven! 


morning when the sun 
The dim tticed windows of the 
grove 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And — you think of this, remember 
morning somewhere, and 


a e 
The awakening continents, from shore to 


shore, 
Somewhere the birds are ever- 
H. ‘ellow. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


ESPITE his annual rebuff, the cricket 
dropped in upon the ant at the end of 
arvest time and broached the subject of a 
—_ loan to tide over the season. Said the 


an Do not think to find me a foolish - - - fel- 
low ---- of your self-inflicted troubles. I 


admit you are a ---- little chap with a_ 


charming voice and a - - - + mind, albeit you 
are somewhat of a ----- and ---- in your 
speech. Why you let the ianies of industry 
he ---- in the --- season, when there is 
wooeee work for all of us I - - - - understand. 
You must ----- that misery and - ---- are 
invariably - - - -- upon improvidence. Never- 
theless, I shall not be entirely ---- to your 
appeal. On your way out of my garden you 
may stop at the - - -- and slake your thirst.” 


Can you make the ant’s homily complete 
by placing in the blank ee appropriate 
words ending with “ant’’? ; 
A Puzzle Sum 
Spell out the names of +£y- 
the little objects. Then 
add and subtract as 
indicated by the signs, 
and the resulting letters a = 
will be the name of a 
good friend of mankind. 
Sorts of Men 

There are all sorts and manner of men to be 
found in the dictionary. For example, there 
is MANDR RAKE, the bird man. Now let us 
see who can find words beginning with ‘‘man”’ 
which will fit each of the following descrip- 
tions: 

A very old man. 

A mechanical man. 

A parting man. 

woodman. 

A man who goes on ahead. 

A medical man. 

A belligerent man. 

A man of the month. 


Hidden Generals 


In the first sentence can be found the name 
of one of Washington’s generals. The second 
and third sentences each contain the name of 
a Continental general; the fourth sentence 
contains the name of an English officer who 
was admi even by his enemies. The fifth 
sentence contains the name of an English 
general. In the sixth sentence is concealed 
he name of the place of an early skirmish of 

e Revolutionary war: 

Washington recruited American farmers 
and from them organized an army of heroes. 

At Valley Forge even that ogre enemy 
“starvation’’ was cénquered by the spirit of 
patriotism. 

The Continental soldiér;-with his uniform 
a rag, ate seldom and fought constantly. 

That great friend, Lafayette, came and re- 
mained steadfast to the end. 

However the young folks celebrate the 
4th, let them not lose sight of its meaning. 

From San Francisco to New York, from 

— Portland to Macon, cordiality and good will 

toward the mother country now prevail. 


Good Advice 


Here is a well-known 
\ puzzle form. Can 
you read it? 


Word Evolution 


An interesting word evolution consists in 
converting FADE into SILK in five changes, 
substituting one letter at a time and always 
forming correct words. 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 


Quick wits win: Let us call the amount of 
money in the box X, and it becomes a simple 
matter to explain how Pat ‘‘put one over’’ on 
the Dutchman. He subtracted $642.53 plus 
X from the original $1,000, which left $357.47 
minus X. Now subtract $357.47 minus X 
from $357.47 and of course X remains. 


Leaving his mark: The tramp’ 8S message is 
deciphered to read ‘‘He’s easy.’ 


“Spell this animal: WALL plus INK minus 
LINK plus BEE plus TRUSS plus PEAR 
minus BEET minusSPEAR leaves WALRUS. 


Timing the barber: Tony the barber started 
his job exactly at 47 1/22 minutes after ten 
o'clock and finished at 2 1/22 minutes after 
seven o'clock. 
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BIG YANK WORK SHIRT 


The Shirt that Beats the Price 


Big Yank is roomy, as well made as a dress shirt, 
big variety of serviceable fabrics. | 


and comes in a 


59 


Seams are double stitched, buttons are high grade. | 
If your storekeeper does not carry Big Yanks write } 
us, and we will see that you are supplied. / 


\ RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY [ 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This old reliable wall paper house announces to its 
thousands of friends, new and old, a bigger, better 
chance than ever t ob 


WALL PAPER 


7c, 8c, 9c, 10c, 12c, per roll wale up 


Beautify your home at a small cost. satisfied 


uy high grade 


_ WRITE TODAY FOR BIG BARGAIN CATALOG 


Pan 


EAC package of “Diamond Dyes”| streaks, spots, fades, and ruins ma- 


contains easy directions for dyeing 
faded, shabby skirts, waists, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, cover- 
ings, everything. Beware! Poor dye 


terial by giving it a “dyed-look.” Buy 

“Diamond Dyes” only. Tell pn 
whether your material is wool or silk, 
or if it is cotton, linen, or a mixture. 


Watches and Jewelry y Repaired Prompt sen om 


regi wa wrr 
tely if price not 


EARN THIS DANDY .22 RIFLE EASY! 


David Blair, Nat’! Sec'y, Dept. R-17, Springfield, Ohio 


a ¢ “ > 
q i 19} | 
m, 
he Greatest Wall Paper Bargains in the World 
House ‘ 
A \ | 
4 RANTEE: Your money returned, including 
transportation charges both ways, if our wall paper 
j is mot to your liking or entire satisfaction, or as repre- 4 ; j 
[ 
2 
| 
423 Den Boone's 
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When You Are 
Late You Pay 
the Penalty . 


When you miss a train 
or an important appoint- 
ment, you know how your \@) 
schedule for one whole 
day simply goes all to 
smash. 

Keep to your schedules 
by a watch whose accu- 
racy is proved by the 
thousands of railroad 
men who prefer it. 
Hamilton Watches are 
the timekeepers*most 
popular with American 
railroad men. 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 
Conductor Dan Mandaville, shown above, has 


been in Erie service 45 years. His run is be- 
tween Jersey City and Binghamton—out on No. 
5, back on No. 6. He has been carrying for 14 
years that Hamilton he holds in his hand. 

A Hamilton costs no more than other watches and 
gives you accurate time in all going, rough or smooth. 

Prices range from $40 to $200. Movements alone, 

$22 (in Canada, $25) and up. Send for ‘The 'Time- 
ke€per,’” an interesting booklet about the manufacture 
and care of fine watches. The different Hamiltor’s are 
illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


pc Culverts 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. <: 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized ¢ 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. ™ 
APOLLO is the highest quality work, prodget manufac- 
tured for all ex ork, The added Ke - 
indicates that Copper nd assures the highest rust. 
that ¢ Sheets last service. Bold b by wei 


er 


EYSTONE loneest tn actual t ng dealers 
STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for leading "and “Apollo” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“ White 
Continued from page 41 


running up wind. Reckon the wind’s pene: 
ings Mind your horse. They're liable to 
step all over us. Make for the point and you 
ean shoot. into ’em as they Bee If they 
don’t see us or smell us, they'll keep night on 
cing, regardless.” 

We waited a moment. The thunder of the 
hoofs welled louder. Even the wolves noted 
it. One by one they pricked their ears, -_ 
gazed. They whined uneasily, sniffed t 
breeze and caught another danger Be 
seemed aware, for the first time, of their 
nearer enemies. And as Tom waved his hat 
and shouted away they loped, tails droopi 
for the hills, leaving their quarry and their 
dead and crippled. 


“We're next,” Tom blurtéd. The buffalo 


avalanche was pouring for us. ‘‘Break to the 
point or we'll be too late.” 

Our horses leaped to prick of spur and 
gladly tore for safety. Half-way Tom 
glanced behind; he hauled upon the bit. ~ 

“Hold on. They’ve stopped. They’ve 
us. Smelled something, anyhow. 

jait.” 

Almost upon the battleground, where the 
two mauled fighters were standing, still 
braced, and uncertain as if not sure of their 
freedom, the leaders of the herd had set their 
hoofs, to stare and bellow. The mass of fol- 
lowers, jostling, rearing, bawling, also came 
to a stop. 

Tom’s voice rose high. 

“Now’s our chance, Billy! Charge ‘em! 
Here’s your gun. Turn loose on ’em with 
what you have, when you catch up with ’em. 
You take care of the meat and I'll tend to 
Whitey.” 

He whooped; I whooped. ‘Together we 
charged, holding our horses to it. That was 
too much for the herd. With prodigious 
snorting, they wheeled about in another jost- 
ling mass and stampeded oonn. the little 
white buffalo and his mammy bolting after. 

“Yip! Yip!’ we urged. 

‘‘What did you say to do?” I shouted. 

“T’ll put my rope on Whitey. You get 
meat.” 

Our two horses asked = favor. They 
lengthened nobly; they had chased cows 
many & time before. The buffalo mother had 
won the herd, but the little white fellow was 
being distanced. Knee to knee we closed in 
on him. Tom began to take down his rope. 

The youngster sensed the new menace and 
veered. As quick as a flash Tom’s trained 
cow-horse swerved on the new course—and I 
after. I forgot all about the meat. 

“Can you hold him if you rope him?” I 


yelled. 

at And I’ll snag him all right.”’ 

Gradually we drew in. The little bull’s 
breath was wheezy, his bilging eyes showed 
bloodshot when occasionally he glared back- 
ward, his yellowish white hide was stai 
with sweat and the crimson from his gashes. 
No, he was not pure white; he was ‘‘a dingy 
cream, about the color of weathered buck- 
skin, and oddly mottled,’’ I heard Tom ac- 
cuse, as he sized him up at short view: 

“You blamed little fraud, you! What do 
you call yourself, hey?” 

Leaning forward, Tom cast. fim noose 
flew with the hiss of an arrow, ned pre- 
cisely, as the coils paid out, hove! od for barely 
the tenth of a second over the little bull’s 
nose,,and then settled down so that the bull 
ran his head into it. It clapped tight about 
his stubby horns. 

Tom’s wise horse sprang aside and the rope 
stretched taut. 

“Whoopee! Snagged him. No danger of 
busting his neck, I reckon.’”’ As everybody 
knows, to rope a running cow by the horns 
sometimes means a broken neck. But a 
buffalo’s neck is short and thick. 

Whitey suddenly awakened to the touch of 
the tether, as Tom turned his horse farther 
and farther out. The animal whirled, and 
braced, and charged; and away went Tom, 
gazing rearward from the saddle and la 
ing. In a flash the little bull again whi ed 
for flight. The rope em, ote wire tight be- 
fore Tom could check his horse, spun the bull 
end for end, and ‘‘crack!’’ The back ‘cinaki 


= while the horse was dragged on two | 


pr Jo! He weighs a ton and he’s 
quicker’n a bobeat,”’ Tom yelped. qo 
have to get that rope o’ ores 
I circled warily, swi 
little bull was full of fights He ‘He 
and charged, keeping Tom dodging. I cast, 


rope— 
“You get him or he’s liable to get me,”” Tom 
wailed. His horse was well-nigh ummanage- 
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able, what with the tilted saddle and the 
furious lunges of that strange animal. 

The little white bull’s breath was coming 
short. He yielded, for the moment to brace 
himself weakly and bawl. I seized the oppor- 
tunity and cast. Luck smiled for the loop 
caught and we had him. Tom shouted 
triumphantly. 

“Hold him! Now we can hold him!” 

Whitey tugged and swayed, his eyes suf- 
fused, his tongue dangling, his shoulders and 
flanks muddy red. But from opposite direc- 
tions we had him anchored. At least, we 
thought we did. 

“Here’s his mammy,” Tom called across. 
“Just hold him and wear him down. Hope 
she isn’t on the prod, for we haven’t time to 
shoot.”’ 

Sure enough, the mother buffalo was lopin 
and bellowing toward us. The little bull 
answered her hoarsely. In the distance the 
herd had halted; were pawing and waiting. 

Would the mother fight? No, she did not 
dare. She slackened her pace, approached 
more slowly, and sidled about. 

“She’s our meat if she doesn’t watch out,” 
said Tom. 

Whitey surged bravely, tugging right and 
left, shaking his head and straining with his 
shoulders and hind quarters. He certainly 
did weigh a ton, in sheer strength. The ropes 
hummed. Tom’s saddle was almost off, with 
him in it. I felt my own mount sliding 
hither-thither. 

The buffalo mother lowed encouragingly. 
Her heart was warm, but not hot enough to 
tackle these monsters. The little bull bawled, 
half-choked by his efforts. He gave one last 
mighty struggle, caught Tom’s rope in a 
momentary slack, and with a report like a 
pistol shot it parted. 

‘Look out!”’ he yapped. 

My alarmed horse sprang back, so that the 
little bull was whirled around as he attempt- 
ed to gallop for freedom. He essayed to 
charge me, his second tormentor; he stum- 
bled, his fore legs collapsed and he plunged 
to his nose. : 

“Hold him now!’ Tom was forcing his 
horse in, his revolver aloft. But before I 
could tauten rope and keep the rascal’s nose 
in the dirt, he was up again. 

There he stood, propped astraddle, and 
quivering in every limb. By his trembling 
and his wheezing and his slaver he was about 

one. 

“Can you lead him?” Tom demanded. 

I pricked my horse. Sis 

“No!” For the little bull was resisting 
with all his tortured fibers. : 

The mother had sidled’ nearer, pawing and 
legit but helpless. Tom cocked his 


olt. 

“Hold him, then. We'll have to down him 
for his meat and hide. We can’t fool longer.” 

Jabbing with his spurs and hauling on the 
bit, Tom forced his mount in still closer for a 
sure shot while I held the bull. Whitey 
moaned piteously as he tried to face this new 
flank attack; and I felt rather sick. But on 
the range animal life is cheap. 

In a minute all would be over. Then on a 
sudden the big revolver exploded viciously 
down along the little bull’s heaving ribs—my 
rope artad and parted and my horse reeled to 
his haunches. _ : 

“Watch sharp!” Tom’s voice rang com- 
manding. He leaned and slapped the cring- 
ing youngster’s scarréd flank with his hat. 
“Get away, you!’’ he bade. ‘‘Git!’? And he 
spurred in flight from another charge. 

For a few breaths Whitey stood dazed and 
snorting. Presently he shook his dusty head 
to glare about for his enemies. He tottered 
forward two or three nis ye and rumbled. 

“Come on,”’ he seemed to defy. ‘Where 
are you?” 

Tom laughed. 

“You’re sure a bundle of nerve,” he 


praised. 

The little bull, rumbling belligerent, back- 
ed. He turned around, and at a leisurely and 
not undignified limp made off, his rope ends 
dragging. Now and again he paused, half to 
turn, and bellow, and paw. ‘His mother met 
him; she sniffed him over, lowed gently, 
licked him. Painfully they loped on to the 
Main herd. 

We waited. The herd opened, let them in, 
closed upon them. And on they all went at a 
Steady gallop down the draw. 

Tom looked at me and grinned. 

‘“Where’s your meat?” he queried. 

‘Where’s your bull?” I retorted. 

said Tom, sheepishly, “he wasn’t 
Plumb white. When I saw he’d just been 
Tolling in some alkali wallow I reckoned we 
didn’t want him. Better let his mammy clean 

up. I’m no wolf,”’ Tom growled to him- 
self. “Always did like a fighter, anyhow.” 
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_DoYour Own Concreting and Save Money 
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ee 1 This 176 Page Book on 
arin Concreting 


Read This Advertiooment Through 
THEN MAIL THE COUPON 


Here it is—just the book on concret- 
ing you've been wanting. Tells how to 
make forms, how to mix and place concrete, how to 
reinforce it, what mixtures to use, how to prevent fail- 
ures, how to doconcreting in cold weather. It treats of the 
construction of walls, foundations, walks, floors, tanks, plat- 
forms, etc., giving diagrams and plans. It’s brimful of valuable 
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Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write ime. it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction puaranteed, 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Your automobile is worth the 
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Two More Automobiles 


Ihave been giving away automobiles foralongtime. NowI’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the corner and ze 
tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully equi 
with electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate anal w 
in doors and sides. I am going to deliver it at someone’s door without its costing thema ont, 
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Liberty Bell Bird Ciph 


Motto?’ 


Seventh Annual Bitd’ D 
April 8, 1921 


: Suggested Program for Bird Day 


Music. 
“The Liberty Belt ite works 


‘Address by superigtendértt or tiidhet. . 
Recitation. 
Bird sanctuaries/~ TOL 
bird-houses, bird baths and feeding devices. 
7: Recitation. — 
8: Adjourn to a suitable place and plant a 
tree that will be dedicated to the birds. If 
is not suitable this can be done later. 
. Music—‘‘America.”’ 


"hae good folks have signed this 
pledge. Have you? 


ge: I desire to become a member of 

he Tiberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
study and protect all song and insectiv- 
ogous birds, and do what I can for the club. * 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and addressx¢ 
enclgse ten cents, send it to us, and youry 
name will be enrolled and the club buttond 
,and twenty-page guide sent you. If a twe-- 
colag Certificate of Membership is desired, 
twenty-five cents additional. No 
further membership éxpense ofjany kind aAsk 
thefjschool-teacher to ofganizé“a bird club. 
TheLiberty Bell: Bird Farm Jour- 


"Liberty Bell Bird Ciab 


Why have an:Amnual Bird Day? 
What birds nest. the earliest 
What do most*birds ‘seek in building 


thew 
5. materials are used in nest buildeb 
6. Do both sexes budding? 
t af nests?” 
a eure oriole, tern, 
Diagk bird aflace 
rom the above gu¢gtions, can 
‘Ritts, for, lessons during). 


Last: Months Quiz. T 


1. A bird that periodiaslly changes 
2. 
wave réfards’ migration, is4. 
Cuba, West Indies: Censtal hend-Northern™ 
South America» 7. ~Per- 
manent residentin same"* 
locality throughout.thecyear: Bammer resi- 
dents come from the § in the spring and 
return south in the fall. Winter neaddents 
riverfrom. the North em the fall and return 
northrin ~thefspri Transient residents pass 
each. spring ‘iand.all in returning to their 
nesting grounds or winter: homes, . 8. Bold, 
restless, sttong-winged birds migrate day; 
timid ble-winged. birds-migrate.by 
9! edast« “and wiver® 


valleys The’ old~birds::“ About: 


high? «Th. By“*flying againstlight-housés and * 
-42)>Beeause-of tht existencé of 
‘an annual nesting season. Migratidtf is be- 
‘lieved to be the outcome of the. glacial. period. 


€i to silent 
HowMany Birds: on’ Y our: ? 


Wa-want. +6 ‘know what. ‘of. three” on 
the: greatest yanety of dirdsg: 
competition starts this- month; pri 
in byshuly 
te~ he~ takeny "in 
‘April, May and June. Report in this-style:¢ 
ates of o Ap ay. une 
Species seen. ..May.. 
list of Speries®. 
‘Nammber of birds 6n farm (estimated) 
pléte-dets oftiitd picturts (twenty-' 
seach set) will to, 
‘best atid-mést complete: 
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Here we have a fine me icture of Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Rennie. You know Mrs. Rennie well, but 
up to a very short time ago we called her Dorothy 

h. Dorothy is a well-known motion picture actress sounds 


two ice yachts on Pleasure 


A decoration by Jack Frost. He certainly ae mt These Boston 


ing boats come in actually covered with ice, ink of the hard- 
oe. oe fishermen endure in order that you may enjoy a mess of h. 

thermometer is zero or 100 in the shade (“ and there ain’t 

no , these men go They are 


funny, “ d by w 


The farmers of America 
are giving thousands of 
bushels of wheat and 
much money to save the 
starving 6 of other 
nds. In places in 
China, all animals hav: 
either been eaten or sol 
to bring food; and the 
Chinese peasants are 
compelled to do all 
work formerly done with 
animal aid. Here the 
men are seen plowing 


Pictures 
with 
Action 


Yes, this is movie stuff. 
This is the setting for a 
big frontier scene which 
includés a skirmish be- 
tween Indians and sol- 
diers. The man in the 
automobile will direct 
the, while the 
imp” flying over- 
head will film the spec- 
tacle. It will take 
to arrange, practise and 
take the film; yet the 
finished result will pass 
fore our eyes in a few 
seconds. Great movies! 


* but it’s right. 


No, this is not water but ice, and it is an excellent photograph of a close race between 
bay, Shrewsbury river, Long rap 


ranch. Ice yachting is a 
thrilling sport, and often rather a. These two boats are mianned by women— 


Have you ever tried ice yachting? 


Isn’t this a beautiful dress? Yes, we think 
the girl is beautiful, too/ The dress is 
of pastel shades of ‘silk, with silver lace and 


flowers. 


Real artists design such 


gowns 


We stand for a naval holiday; but according present indications we 


are to nave big fighting Re = for some time to come. 
Pacific fleet, accompanied by 

of California on its way to the P 
in the foreground All pictures copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood 


is is 
along the western coast 


great 


. Note the cameraman 
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“y “How Do I Know 


“S_ You are handling the best line of Paints 
> and Varnishes? Every Dealer in this 
—- town claims the same thing.” 


“Because the Lucas brand has stood the most severe 
test,” replied the Dealer, “the test of time. The real 
value of paint, the real test of economy, is how well 
it covers and how long it wears. Only time will give 
the answer. Lucas Paints and Varnishes have stood 
this test for 72 years and that is why I recommend 
themtoyou. 


Don’t experiment. Be sure of the quality you buy. 
Look for the Lucas label on the can. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, NX. Y. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA, 


_ Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


— this Complete Log Saw 
0. B. Kansas City, Mo. 

From Pittsburgh,Pa,, adil $6.80 

Don’t buy any Saw, Tree 

Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 

seen the new WITTE. 

t priced Guaranteed rig on 

the canbe Cuts much faster than for- 

mer rigs. On tests we cut 2-ft.log in 90 

— Tree saw cuts ’em close to the 

ground anywhere. We are 3 
se special advertising price NOW—So wri 

for complete description of th this 

wondestal outfit BRANCH SAW $23.50. 


NOW. you can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
tog — up logs any size. 
oves like a w barrow—goes any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on level. 
Cute much faster than former rigs. 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


Atlow cost additional can 
now get the new WITTE Tree 
Saw Equipment — changes Log 
Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down 
trees any size. 

Send 


Big Band sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to 
the pghest priced cornets in the world, 
the and Send for 


ca! ; liberally illustrated 

Free trial. Eas y- Order 
ments. Sold by Today. JONES MFG. 00.,.136 W. Lake St., Dept. emcee 


easy. Write for particulars 
‘East Orange, N. J. 
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‘whether 4-44 an tows vac. 
bet cutting of alf 
the 
likes to 
heat to gause a fire. Bhorou ny be- 
fore plaginig in’ the Barn 
of.common salt willr rhay fe ely 
to_ overheat. According | to the bulletin ¢ 
mentioned, the mainfactors Te : 
to ‘spontaneous ignition of foods and for 
may be given, 
terial activity, germination and storage ; 
in larg@ heaps, Where stored lots amount 
to? some tong, 
combustion may sémetinggs. under way 
for two or three before. 
arm supply, 
sene should bed of and et from 
any dwelling: No lighbotnny kind should 
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bil sho Phave itsfuel ' 
tankreplenishe It Should 1 
e in that the vapor from + 
gasoline, w “with air 
ion an explosive power equal-to that o 
eightysthree pounds of dynamite. 

Open lanterns should never be carrie! 
about outbuildings or left to hang where | 
there is the slightest possibility of fire being ; t 
caused by them. Parlor matebes, or the , 
old-style “‘seven ‘day” kind, which burn’ 
slowly, are equally dangerous. Safety ° 
matches, which can be ignited only b 
contact with a par surface, are. 
only proper kind to use. 

The damage wrought by sparks on wood- 
en shingle roofs calls attention to the de- , 
sirability of using some fireproof shingle-on ; 
farm buildings of all kinds. These cost 
but—Jittle more than -wooden. shingles, to « 
begin with; ty reduce the 
sibility “of The. ’coth ‘of a 
defective-ehimney- and a wooden-shingle - 
roof is most dangerous. ‘Peually when 
constructed -chimney; 
cracks: above ‘a Wooden’ shingle Poof it 
merely mattér of time before ‘Spat 


neglect to prevent: sucha catastrophe: arp 
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Have You Money To Burn? 
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Log and Tree Saw, (Boar 
| PRIA Now 
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jhe ‘ Costs only 25 to50 cents a day to oper- rom be 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saws 
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Orchard and Ganka. 


Continued from page 26 


to break through the crust. Set out dinhaili 
asparagus and -horseradish roots, Start 
cucumbers or melons in frames from which 
early crops have been removed, and let them 
mature in the frames; or some may be 
started in paper bands and later trans- 
planted to the garden. Sweet potatoes 
should now be bedded to grow slips. Sow 
late celery seed. C. R. Mason. 


California grows ninety ‘per cent of the 
onion, beet and carrot seed produced in the 
United States. It took nearly 35,000 acres 
of land to grow the $3,500,000 worth of vege- 
table seed in 1918. 


» Can’t keep ’em down! Nine times as many 
certified seed potatoes will be planted in New 
Hampshire in 1921 as in 1920, it is estimated. 
This increased planting is due to larger yields 
from certified seed all over the state last year. 
‘Yields from certified seed were larger by from 
seventy to 140 bushels per acre than yields" 
from seed not certified. 


Answering W. A. D. relative to crossing 
the elderberry ‘with huckleberry, wanting 
Honorable Burbank do the job: It’s a wonder 
to me, a yearly reader of The Farm Journal, 
that this W. A. D. doesn’t do the job himself 
and not ask some one else to do it. It’s not 
such a tough job to accomplish. Even an 
every-day public-school boy can do it and 
get the praise. . B., Ohio. 


Growers of cucumbers and similar bush 
plants in Southern California have a-means 
of fertilization that is economical and ex- 
tremely efficient. A flower-pot is sunk in the 
pena f close to the roots, and commercial 
fertilizer is placed in this. When the plants 
are to be wate the hose is turned into the 
flower-pot, and the result is that the water, 
saturated with the fertilizer, is carried di- 
rectly to the roots of the plant. F. B. H. 


Blueberry growers in Maine formed a can- 
ning association last fall. Blueberries grow 
everywhere in Maine with little or no culti- 
vation, for of all places it is the natural blue- 
berry country, producing from eighty to 
eighty-five per cent of all of this fruit canned 
in the United States. In fact, the blueberry 
crop.of Maine was so large last year that the 
canneries were unable to take care of all busi- 
ness Offered to them. Land that raises blue- 

tries in Maine is estimated to be worth 
$1,000 an acre. 


Plant strawberries in the spring as soon as 
the soil is in good condition to work. Procure 
plants from a reliable party, and if they are 
a little. wilted when you get them, they 
should be heeled in very thin in the row and 
shaded from the sun until they freshen. Be- 
fore heeling in cut off one-third of the roots 
evenly and leave three or four leaves. Cloudy 
weather is considered best for planting, 
although if your plants are in good condi- 
tion, the forenoon and afternoon of clear 
weather is safe enough. R. 


About the hofiey dew: I raised the honey 
dew melon for three seasons before I learned 
its value or how to treat it to secure the best 
results. Since it requires a long season of 
growth, it should be mente as early as the 
peang is in good condition and all danger of 

ey is past. Those depending on the honey 
dew for a summer melon are doomed to dis- 
appointment, for this variety ripens only 
alter frost, when they should be gathered and 
put away in the cellar. They are usually at 
their best in November. nl nly the largest 
and most mature specimens develop a really 
easing flavor. The smaller ones ripen, but 
ack sweetness and spiciness so characteristic 
of the mature honey dew. These inferior 
melons are, however, well worth saving, since 
they are delicious when made up irito pre- 
serves. C. B. S., Kansas. 


To make straight rows, gt 100 or 150 feet 
of stout twine or 
| cord, and wind it 
upon a reel that is 
combined with a gar- 
den stake, something 


like the one shown 
in the cut. The stake 
: can be pushed into 


the ground at one 
end of the row, and 
the line is quickly 
carried to the other 
énd and_= secured 
there. When not in 
use, the line can be 


wound on the reel 
again by turning 
the handie.  D. 
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Farmers vs. Faddists 


HE real “dirt” farmer knows and does wHat the amateur 
“book” farmer can only guess and try to do. 


A million men will wear Keystone Trousers this year. The 
reason is that we make nothing but trousers—every pair 
dependable for durable materials, expert workmanship, 

-\ fit, comfort and economy. “Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
\, New Pair or Money Back.”’ 


Match your coat and vest 


Hy If your store doesn’t carry Keystone Trousers, 
Ss send us — waist and inside leg measurement 
with $5.00 for a trial pair in 
any material desired for work 
or street wear. Write for 
sample of our Blue Serge. ‘ 


TRADE MARK ~-1880 


Cleveland 
& Whitehill Co. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Welland, Canada 


Headquarters for 
CORDUROYS and KERSEYS 


EYSTONE TROUSERS 


si, 


One Man 40 Cords Day 


At a Cost of a Cord! 
Send today for Big Special Offer and Low 


any size log at the rate of a foot » 


ih touser. Greatest labor saver batteri 4 
and money-maker ever invented, Saws Special Clutch lever controll- [ed ae 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power _ operate. When not ok 
Patent Applied For .. mills and other machine Pollen 


Cash or keep Payments ge direct 
30 Days Trial Trial Nowsiting—o delay, Le Let the 


A saw yourlogs 
“for iteclf as you use it. 10-YEAR 
See the OTTAWA at work your farm onte 
224 you will never, give up. uae, 
an 
market, Bond today for FREE BOOK and Special Ofer, 


"OTTAWA MFG. £0., 995 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 


FREE 


We ship the famous Oliver Typewriter 
|— brand new — direct from the factory 
to you for free trial. 


If you want to own it, pay us at the 
rate of $4 per month, Or return it. You 
are your own salesman and save $36 this 
new way. Before our direct-to-you plan 
the Oliver. price was $100, now it is $64. 
All the saving comes from our economical 


distribution, Write for details ‘of plan 
WELL 48° WELL 
PAYS “The Typewriter on 


the Farm.” Then you 
may have an Oliver 
for 5 days free trial. 
P= Write today for details. 
the OLIVER Tipewritir 
am) 3024 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, Hi. 


Lighter, easier to handle, low-priced. 
Three s s. New leverage principle. 

days’ free 


We 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 458-W>State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


the 
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New Style for F ords 


With four unbeatable features. 


Made Oversize which adds to its 
life because itis better able to carry 
the load— 


Raised Tread, that grips on muddy 
country roads— 

Depressed Tread, to stop skidding 
on slippery fy 

The Ribbed Sides which protect 
against rut wear. 

The $22.50 Price, which now 
places Hood Quality Tires within 


every owner's means. 


Now every small car-owner can equi 
with the Flood 
Quality is a further reason why 
he should. 


The Red Man displayed in the win- 
dow tells you where to get them. If 
you don’t find him, write to us. — 

More Miles Make Them Cost Less 


HOODRUBBERPRODUCTSCO.,Inc. 
Watertown, Mass. 


“while my prices are cut to the 

timit, and while you can get 

quick shipment. Surely you can . Direct to You on Skids 
power Pittsburgh 


BIG CUT ON ALL SIZES 


Joint Ownership of a Tractor 


Continued from page 16 


tool. The matter of price to.be charged 
would be regulated by local conditions. 
President Jardine, of Ksnsas Agricul- 
tural College, says: ‘For example, in rais- 
ing wheat, every farmer knows that early 
lowing increases wheat yields, but he also 
ows that plowing can be postponed, 
whereas he can not put off taking care of 
his alfalfa, cultivating his corn, stacking 
his wheat or threshing it if it is left in the 
shock. Consequently,.some means that 
will enable the farmer to get his plowing 
done during these months, and yet release 
sufficient men and horses to take care of 
the current work, is what he needs and is 
looking for. The tractor will do this. A 
tractor of sufficient horse-power to pull a 
four-boitom plow, in the hands of a ski 
operator, will plow from ten to fifteen acres 
of land a day. A man with a four-horse 
team can plow four or five acres a day. 
Therefore, such a tractor outfit is equal to 
three such man-horse labor units in plowing 
land for wheat, especially in July and August 
when it is so hot and sometimes so dry. 
“Tt is entirely feasible for tractors to be 
owned by groups of farmers, and this is a 
very desirable type of ownership, espe- 
cially for farmers living in communities 
where the — any one farmer has to plow 
is comparatively small. A tractor owned 
oa should be operated by one 
of the owners who is a good mechanic, or 


by a special operator employed because of 


hee knowledge of tractors and skilled in 


their use. It would be a fatal error to 
entrust its operation to one without knowl- 
edge of such machinery. ‘When the plow- 
ing season is over, the cooperatively owned 
tractor can be used in filling silos, t ing, 
grinding feed or cutting wood, either for 
the owners or for others. ; 
“As stated, job threshers are successful, 
as are job corn-shellers, hay balers, silage 
cutters; but the farmers are now leaning 
more and more toward the community- 
ae plan. Three or four farmers will 
go together and buy a small separator ‘ 
which costs them about $1,000. These 
farmers usually have about 400 or 500 
acres of wheat which, in an ordinary sea- 
son, will yield in the neighborhood of 8,000 
or 10,000 bushels. As threshing costs run 
from ten to twelve cents a bushel, one will 
readily see that the initial cost of the 
threshing machine is usually paid with the 
first year’s threshing bill. These sepa- 
rators are usually run by power secured 
from a tractor belonging to one of the 
owners. In this way it is unnecessary to 
take the time to stack the grain in order 
to plow, or to fall back upon the other 
alternative of spending the greater portion 
of the summer threshing for neighbors.” 
There is a mercenary incentive for the 
joint ownership of a tractor. If a machine 
is selling for $1,400 and owned-by three 
ns, each would have invested about 
. Any one should certainly be willing 
to bend his good feeling and patience with 
his cooperating neighbor for a sum of $934. 


Three Essentials to Success 


After much correspondence with those who 
are in position to venture statements on 
the subject of cooperative ownership of 
tractors, it seems that such a project would 
‘be successful if these rules are adhered to: 

1. A definite contract establishing~the 
price to be charged for work and a calendar 
of operations.should be drawn up, as far 
as ible, for the tractor during the year. 

. Place the tractor in the hands of. a 
competent mechanic. 

3. Be considtrate of the neighbors’ 
rights and feelings. Enter the agreement 
with the determination to adjust yourself 
to joint ownerShip. 

e would like to hear from those who 
have successfully entered into joint owner-. 
ship of tractors. Tell us how you arrange 
work in rush seasons, who houses the trace 
tor, and who operates it.—Editor.] 
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Tiled Walls, Low Cost 
a ILED walls are expensive, and while ‘ 

ed ‘ao ‘ton is no question about their attrac- 

il 4 tiveness and their sanitary qualities, they 

are beyond the reach of many home 
owners. 2 
nd There is a and economical way 
of tiled effects without the ex- 
of |S nse attendant upon the use of real tiles. 


4 e walls are plastered in the ordin 
7 way so far as rough coat is concerne 
| a but at the time the white coat is applied 
= the plasterer scores the walls to imitate 
>. ' tiles. Wall-board, if that material is - 
oL used, may be obtained already scored in 
a this manner. 
= The wall is then finished by first apply- 
ing a coat of wall- primer followed by 
: three coats of enamel undercoat and two 
coats of white enamel. The finished effect 
is just-as pleasing in appearance as real 
* tile, just as sanitary and much less 
expensive. 


Working Together To Swat 
the Varmints 


4 Continued from page 8 
areas of cultivated lands. The 
' method followed was much the same, and 
the poison used was the standard strych- 
nine-oat formula. . Arthur Johnson, the 
ison mixer of one of these clubs in South 

ota, describes the work as follows: 

“We had tried many different methods 
of getting rid of these pests, but it was not 


ARMERS using electricity feel sure 
of reliable power service when they add 


4 until we tried cooperative poisoning, as 
thats a Robbins & Myers farm motor to their 
-_ prairie-dog men, that we got real results. equipment. This is so because the reputation 
[oo We assess each member from five cents to 
. | ten cents an acre to carry on this work. 


century of industrial use weighs heavily with 


conduct a ‘Mopping-up’ campaign. 

cost per acre has been a little more than 

and conte. We mix the rightful place in agriculture, where consistent 

isoned oats at the coun nt’s office 

‘ tie Gh motor reliability can do so much to reduce 


proportion to the amount each has con- 
tributed. When we get a favorable ex- 
; Bi posure, such as warm, weather in early 
ia spring, we frequently wipe out eighty-five 


heavy work and labor costs. Booklet No. 


| 
| 
of R&M Motors during nearly a quarter of a | —lra 
°1182C on-farm motors is of interest to all 


| 
careful buyers of motors. R&M quality has a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. r cent of the dogs at the first poisoning. farm users of electricity. Write for it today. | e; 
4 e then poison once again in the fall, and - e 
; twice the following season. If there are oe | . 
4 any left by that time, we finish them off oO 
by fumigating with carbon bisulphide. 
inted out a splendi of grain near : ss 
“Well, until we tried out this co- O fors 
- | operative poisoning business I never did cut Rye The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio a 
more than a third of a crop on that land— s 
some times less than that; this year I 
estimate the yield will be about forty-five i i AVE it 
bushels an acre. Some of us put this 
poison out from horseback, throwing a 
small handful on the clean ground about Indiana Silos were the first to be offered to the American Farmer and more 
two feet from the burrow.” of them have been bought than any other make. Over 75,000 are in use. 
| “Doesn’t it kill birds?” I asked. , They have been bought again and again by the same men ; 
4. “Very few. I’ve gone over this 3,000 some of whom own as many as 12 or 15. Thousands of pros- = 
acres several times with poisoned grain perous farmers have more land, more cattle, and a bigger ey 
i and have found onily an occasional horned- = bank account because Indiana Silos have earned big aS 
o _ lark, and those only when we use oats for profits for them. i 
n —— poisoning, which contains small weed-seed. Indiana Silo factories are located conveniently to all ve 
of .o Game birds, such as quail and chickens, the great corn and cattle growing sections. Large scale : 
d seem to eat the stuff with impunity. I’ve | A operation permits us to buy at the best price, manu- 
never found one dead from the work. But facture at the lowest costs, and give the biggest value 
at we could peg be a birds Fl for every dollar. 
in order to get rid of these ogs an: save +6] Write fo 
THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 
a So it goes. Wherever communities were 60 Silo Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 60 Live Stock Exch., Pt. Worth, Tex, Eee 
visited where rodent campaigns were in 60 Union Bldg., Anderson, Ind. 60 Indiana Bidg., Des Moines, lows im 
q progress, I found ple accomplishin 
t q actual results in effective rodent contro: 
if and generally pleased with the success of Hi _ 
the work. e county judge expressed it A i _ 
very aptly when he said: 
—- “This rodent campaign of ours has saved ne 
e this county money to pay the eat 
salaries of all the county agents and Bio- = 


| 
4 logical Survey men in Oregon for the next i 


ay 


The fame of Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, would 
fast fade beside your little*old last year’s car refinished 
with a sparkling coat of Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Be it an old flivvef or a Royal durable than the finish put on new 
Eight, a coat of Effecto will make cars by most manufacturers. 
you proud to drive eit; willaddmany Madeinnineename/colors: Black,- 
dollars to its value; and will make Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, 
it easier to sell. Gray, Cream and White; also clear 

Simply wash the old car, apply a Firlishing varnish and Top & Seat 
coat or two of Effecto, allow 24to Dressing. Top & Seat Dressing 
48 hours for drying and you will waterproofs all kinds of tops and 
drive out of the garage with a thrill makes old upholstery look like new. 
of satisfaction and pleasure in the _ Effecto is sold by paint, hardware. 
thought that at last the old boat and accessory dealers everywhere. 
really looks as good as she is! Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 
_ Effecto is not a paint, wax or Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 167 Ton- 
polish, but the genuine, original high awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
luster auto enamel that produces Canada: 113 Courtwright Street, 
a smooth, lustrous coating; more Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


\ PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


=i N \ 


The handiest, most emeantal and simplest mixer 
for and contractors. Very perc ng and specdy; dose 


foundations, etc. 


Gilson, 


COT MN 
Patented Aug. 14, 27, 


Mixes concrete wet 
cu. yds, in 1 
engine turns it easily. Only mixer with pat- 
ent Reverse Unloading Gear and 
Blades, as perfect mixing and speed. 
Loads on one side, dumps into wheelbarrow ff 
on other side. 


Made entirely of iron ond steel. - Can 
get out of order. Every part guaranteed. You Gilson 
need this mixer on your ts Order today } Mixer um- 
or write for illustrated circular and time pay- loading. 
fcot plan, on the only reverse unloading gear mixer. Dotted 
GILSON MIKER CO, Ave, West Bend, Wis 


SAVE OUR "BUILDINGS vay 
DIRECT] | 
At First Cost to 
I Pay the Freight 


STAMM continue to 


‘ean be, care 


The Truth About Manure 


Continued from page 7 

applications. 

vow, this is not a for manure- 
spreaders or cement floors in the stables. 
It is a plain statement, showing the ruin- 
ous losses in extra crops and extra profits 
promptly figures, start as 
are, must, moreover, be heavily 3 
because they are based on pre-war prices 
for crops, which were lower than today’s 
prices. 


Reinforcing Manure with Phosphorus 


Don’t draw the conclusion that reinforcing 
manure with a will not do a big 
piece of wo e experiments show 
otherwise. But that is not because the 
phosphorus finds in the manure an excess 


of — with which it ean link up to fur- _ 


balanced ration for our crops. Phos- 
phoric acid increases production, when add- 
ed with manure, for the same reason— 
and largely in the same way—as it increases 
roduction when applied without manure. 
cidentally, we might say. that nitrogen 


added to manure increases crops and pot- - 


ash added to manure increases crops; yet 
the soil chemist never mentions the fact 
that he has manure in such 
cases. 

Too Much Straw Is Bad Medicine 


Unrotted straw in large quantities is a bad 
thing for cro The bacteria of decay, 
which turn t e straw into humus, take 
nitrogen from the soil in direet competition 
with the crops; and while om acteria 


are busy eZ are undoing to a _— extent . 
acturing 


the wo the nitrogen-man 
bacteria. 
The Nitrogen Account 


Notice in the table that the quantity of 
nitrogen per ton of manure is practically 
the same in fresh as in barnyard manure. 
As a matter of fact, the barnyard manure 
reallyefurnishes more nitrogen than the 
fresh manure, because it makes the best 
possible conditions for the nitrogen collect- 
ing bacteria. (Tables are shown on page 7.) 


An Illuminating Comparison 


Look again at the table shown under the 
heading “Losses m Barnyard Manure,” 
and you will see that barnyard manure is 
as rich in nitrogen as is fresh manure, 
richer in phosphorus and poorer in potash. 
If the need were for phosphorus, the barn- 


yard manure which carries the largest 


quantity per ton ought to outyield the 
fresh manure which carries less phosphorus 
than barnyard manure carries. 

But the result is exactly the other way. 
In every crop, the fresh manure is ahead 
according to the Ohio tests, as a producer o 
wheat, and very considerably ahead as a 
producer of corn and clover—those two 
crops which, aswe have so often seen in the 
series of articles, demand potash to back 
the phosphoric acid. Once again, it is not 
the potash that does the work in the case 
of fresh manure; it is the balanced ration 
of potash and phosphoric acid, as compared 
with the unbalanced ration in barnyard 
manure. In other words, fresh manure 
with less phosphorus — in the com- 
petition, because the — osphorus it con- 
tains i - — by a better proportion of 


ash 
fee The Water Account 


The difference between crops grown with 
and without irrigation is only a difference 
in water-supply. And if we use our ma- 
nure when it is fresh and get the benefit of 
its bulk, we add very much to the water- 
holding ‘capacity of our soil. 

The main purpose of this article is to bring, 
out. clearly the great loss due to letting 
manures lie to the* weather. The dis- 
cussion of the acid phosphate prop 
to reinforce manure is only incidental to 
the main purpose. In the next article the 
correct ways of reinforcing manure will be 
considered. 
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4 SLASHED 


Finger Board x 


“Phe rust will find the sword of fame, 


The dust will hide the crown; 
vf hem r, Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
\\ | Time will not tear it down. j 


Wi 


Beats Then 


The happiest-heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 


HE mg | ing associations of Adams 

aa have more than 1,300 
members. ms 1920 a total of 607 carloads 
of, stock worth more than $1,250,000 were 
shipped to market. 

“Good-by, Boll-Weevil.” That’s the title 
of a film recently got out by; the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Dutch bulbs are now being grown in the 
United States. More than 325,000 house- 
grown tulips, narcissus and hyacinth bulbs 


That PROVES my mality the book 
PRO my prices are lowest 


WILL SAVE YOU ALOT OF MONEY i 
onthe first cost. The long life of Brown 


Fence fo buy a rod of fence before getting my cont were sent out by Congressmen to salt 
: big 96-page ain Book. It is of fence. down their votes last year. RELIAN CE— 
: buying pointers you will be glad to get. 


FREIGHT 
DIRECT PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
ou laid down at sleet freight station. 
Gales Barb 

Barb 

Wire, etc ~ alla at Drices ay ay below fee 


og she showe 


ore you buy.” 


The Brown Fence & Wire co. 
Dept. 623 


and most complete line of Lawn 
ence in the Country—at Factory Prices! 


Cleveland, Ohio 


established. 


Needs Handy Dect Handles 


Slip on instantly, 
opening door, 

out. Ornamental, convenient, 
for only 


If your dealer hasn’t YZ 
them in stock write 
us direct. 


Give greater ease in 
‘on’t stick, Won’t wear 
three 


Screw Works 


Seventy-four farmers subscribed for $15,- 


000 worth of stock in a campaign to or- 
ganize # cooperative elevator company 
with a capital stock of $25,000 at Rushville, 
Mo. The shares are $100 each. 


“Drug Plants under Cultivation,” is 
the title of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 663, re- 
vised, which can be secured free from the 
Division of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., as long as 
the supply lasts. Send for a ‘copy right 
away. Address your letter as above. 


On the Farm Bureau program in the 
towns of Hollis, New Ipswich and Antrim, 
N. H., a portable dental clinic has been 
The boxes can be fitted into 
an auto and taken from one town to 
another, where they will be used by a 
capable dentist to fix up the teeth of ‘the 
children and adults of the community 
when needed. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
always doing things, you know. And now 


‘it has discovered ultraclay in the soil. 


Ultraclay is like sear aS is the principal 
factor in makin plastic; but when add- 
ed to loose, incoherent sand in sigtair ye 
up to ten per cent, it gives the sand a 
crushing strength ater than an equal 
amount of Pistland bs ment. 


Here is the formula for the so-called 
“government whitewash’’: 

Slake one-half bushel fresh lime with 
boiling water, covering it to keep in the 
steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sjeve and add seven pounds of fine salt, 
previously dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds ground riee, boiled to a thin paste 
and stirred in boiling hot; one-half pound 
bolted gilder’s whiting; one pound whit 
glue, which first soak in cold water until 
Seales up, then melt over a fire, avoiding 
burning it. Add five gallons hot water to 
the mixture, stir well, and let stand a few 
days covered u When ready to use the 


wash, make it oiling hot. A pint of this 
mixture will cover nearly a square yard. 


Here is a sketch of a p ipyeirensh made of 


inch-and-a-half rope. will unscrew any 
kind of pipe. If your first attempt to use 
it is unsatisfactory, a try again, for this 
is a Jimmy John, re: L.V.W. 

[Have you an idea for that Experimental 
Farm?— £ditor.] 


The 7-jeweled Ingersoll 


In nickel case, $8.00 
In gold-filled, $11.50 


RE you one of those men 

who are saving by rational, 
efficient spending? By buying 
for quality? By buying for 
value? Then this advertise- 
ment is for you. 


We believe that to buy a 
RELIANCE is the most sensible 
watch-purchase a man can 
make at this time. 


And here is why. It is so 
handsome, so smart in appear- 
ance, so gracefully designed 
that you get the satisfaction 
which comes from the owner- 
ship of beautiful things. Cor- 
rect in proportion, it is the 
thinnest 16-size, 7-jewel watch 
made in America. 


Itisaccurate. Seven-jeweled, 


bridge-model, like the very 


highest-priced watches made, 
it comes to you only after it 
has run the gauntlet of the 
“6-position tests” (tested two 
days in each of six positions). 


It is. remarkably low in 
price. A 7-jewel, bridge-model 
watch for $8.00! The case at 
that price is of nickel. For 
$3.50 more, you can have a 
gold-filled case— any one of 
the six designs. At Ingersoll 
dealers. 


ROBT.H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Montreal 


P. S.—The Yankee is of 
course the watch for rough  ~ 
“work. Plain dial, $2.50; 
with Radiolite dial, $3. 50. 


i 
; 


BARC) Just write on a postal,“‘Send tf 
FE N Book and Latest Low Facto 
Prices.” It will come by next mail, ki 
Bo free I'll also send a 
as Sample to test. you will know | 
why the BROWN FENCE LASTS 6 
T LONGER THAN OTHERS. | ; 
rods of your fence seven years >, 
nice and bright yet. Other fence I built about the *_ 
3 
| @ @ 
Your Ford | 
! 
- 
A 
BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
PRICES 
4 —— NN 50c. 
presrance alone is Witt: \N 
; JOHNSON SMITH & Dept. 261, chicago 
HowTo — This Interesting Free Book 
Method includes all of the many impor. 
music. Brings right to your the great advantages of con- 
study. For or experienced players. 
tres. Diploma Wilts today for fren 
Guinn Conservatory, Studie F J 24, 598 Columbia Read, Boston 25, Mess. 
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- Home-made gas from crushed stone & water 


sun in quality. How? 


range, hot-plate and flatiron. 


will do on your place. 


Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


imprisoned in stone! 


b Gate can make your own cooking fuel and light 
as easily as a power-churn can make a batch of 
butter. And the fuel will give the hottest cooking 
flame known to Science; and the light-will match the 


It’s so simple and inexpensive that over 300,000 
country homes are doing that very thing right now. 
All you need is a small supply of Union Carbide 
(crushed stone) and a simple machine that mixes the 
carbide with water automatically. 


Makes gas as you need it 


Union Carbide does away with kitchen drudgery. It brings 
to the farm every convenience of the city ia o 


It gives to every room, _barn, outbuilding and drive the 
strong, steady light of a miniature sun, the mellowest light 
that man can make. No fuss. 
has an automatic shut-off that fits the supply to your demand. 
You pay only for what you use. 

Even the residue of the carbide can be used as fertilizer, 
for it is just pure, slaked lime. 

Let us tell you, without obligation, just what Union Carbide 
u Ask us on a postcard. We'll tell 
you what it will cost you, and all about it. 

Write our nearest office at once for details. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. , 
Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


tchen with its 


The simple mixing-machine 


Balfour Bldg. 


San Francisco 


UNION CARBIDE 


“City-fies the Farm” 


Distributed to over 300,000 country homes through local ware- 
houses serving every district, always in 100-Ib. blue-and-gray 
drums UF-1-21 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ‘ears 
now, but ey afte in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

“‘The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
+ Over one 
undred thousand 
sgid. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


Get Busy—Keep Busy 


Is your job unsafe? is it permanent? 


‘OU want a lifelong business.’ You can get into such a 

business selling more than 137 Watkins Products 

direct to farmers if you own auto or team or can get 
one; if you can give bond with personal sureties. We back 
you with big selling helps. 52 years in business, 20,000,000 
users of our products. Write for information where you 
can get territory. 


J. R. WATKINS CO. Dept’ E, Winona, Minn. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


, I] Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering an 
' fi Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure,’ It tells how 
I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 


B. N. Bogue, Bogue Bidg., 1477 N. Blinois St., Indianapolis 


Power.and-Light 


Continued from page 20 


board; and we all kn6W if is not a pleastife 
to keep an extra hired man; ~~ 


4. The grindstone c éd, anda 
'| forge operated. 
: 5. Nearly ev & car, and 


winter instead of high price for 
having others ¢ 

6. Washing asdf ir 
the biggest. tasks” of | 
ening noise from an eh 
be done out on the port. attach te 
a light socket and imabeuf,four minutes 
the iron is as hét as ‘ydubavish. If it is | 
very hot day, an keep y 
cool, Think ofthat. when, you can frui 
next summer, 

7. anyones piitience been tried b 


i g considered 
No deaf- 
Aitd-ironing can 


watthine- the “ineubator? Then. have 


. Is there ati 
the floor. at ave “ing 
tricity rock the cradle. 
-9. Don’t forget the churns, -milkipg-mar 
chines, separators, sewing-machines, vacu- 
um cleaners, meat-grinders, hot plates, 
and so y-otfe€ flidt/there 
ally is no limit to it. ™ 
North Dakota. ML, Jaknson. 
“A Grand and Glorious Feelin’ ”’ 
How in the: world did we ever get along 
without it?’ And to think of returning to 
old kerosene: lamps and: lanterns, ugh! 
Three years ago this -spring-we installed 
one of the, well-known ,makés ‘of “fatm 
power anid’ lighting ‘plants, and ‘while it 
cost us a pieee of money: it:has been.about 
the best anvestment we haye -everumade 
from a service, convenience and pleasure 
standpoint. We have light, and plenty of 
it in every room of*a ten-rooni house, be- 
sides lights‘iny Hallways, closets; ‘two-largé 
basement rooms, porch lights; lights in th 
barns and outbuildings, and“last-but ‘no 
least two outside lights, éne“on the barn; 
which makes “barnyard: almost~as 


light as day and‘one on-the-houseto light 


& from thé bari tothe house after.the 
rn lights #r6All furied bff 
Aside from the lightew¢@ tave power for 

ai vacuurh %leaner, ‘ 
to “rai thé washing “outfit; ehurn, 
etc?, and a ereath separator-equipped with 
its own littlé motor; and “‘oh,.boy,ain’tiba 
gtand and glorious feelin’,”’ te-watch that 
thing separate the milk: from ten: to 
fifteen cows? Then, too, we found that the 
cream separator beingrun at-« steady even 
motion gave us a very perceptible increase 
in our cream tests. CCA. 
we mig but we 
st consider leayjng the farm.” 
' Illinois. Margrey.- 
Light and Power from Stream‘ *<** 
We have electricity in Stir’ farm héme and 
are ~ a pleased with i that we often 
nder wiiether, we c al in wit 
out it. Our well as 
city home, and we have a motor for pump- 
ing water for a complete pressure system ! 


g davatories 
and toilet rooms. Modern,cow barngyoung 
barn gre 


stock ba Orse.; 
lighted, me sO in the 
A moter in thes cow barn -drives ~the 
il be chine-and retary,pump which ; 
the tank, which autgnidtically fills” 
the ‘tows’ watef bowls and the 
oung stéck and horses. Thé house | 
is | > lighted and will. be, electrically 
irf'a few days, and a | 
© Power is obtained from our own ‘ 
‘Lhe gemerator is direct ciirrent and w 
maintdin a constant voltage under va 
Nasstorage -battenyis used. e 
generar 16 pne- hal 
ilowatfts. lights*are very —prilliaht 
which we charge ‘own generator. 
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IT'S LEVEL 


. TRACTOR IT PLOWS 


“Do It All” Tractor— 
Cost $595.00 


The “DO IT ALL” Tractor has a 6-HP engine for 
belt work. You cannot buy its equal for belt work 
under $350. It is not only a stationary engine 
but it is a portable engine, does not saat a horse. 
to haul it around; goes from oe to job on its own 
power. In addition to a P portable aa 
age get a tractor that pulls a 10-inch husky plow 

sod. It cultivates any crop that grows. It 
rour loads. It eats only when it 
Something tog it to do every day in the 
Even if own a big tractor you n “the 
“po IT LL” to hols it out. You cannot afford 
to farm another day until you learn about the 
“DO IT ALL.” This is our third year with this 
tractor and our thirtieth year manufacturing 
gasoline engines. Ask for catalog 22,” f —- 
mation without obligation. 


“DO IT ALL” TRACTORS COR., 


202 Fulton Street, _ New York City. 


Make Your Bike a 


Mororcycle 


Get a Shaw Motor 


Attachment 
Yow can make your old bike a de- 
pendable and powerful motorcycle in rty 


miles per hour. Easy to attach. No special 
tools required. 


90 to125 Miles per Galion 
The Shaw Attachment fits any bicycle. A com- 


plete 2% H.P. Motor and equipment. Costs less 
than %4# a mile tovoperate. Thousands in use. 


Write Today?! 


Subscription run out. $2 pays for 5 yearsmore. 


You can’t afford to let your Farm Journal — 


APRIL, 1921 


National Service 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
assisted by a large corps of research 
investigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
_ and every one of Our Folks. Practical 
questions referring to any branch or 
hase of farm work, farm life, farm 
ome, farm activities or general farm 
conditions (including legal, veterinary 
and medical matters) are answered in 
The Farm Journal, if of interest to the 
general reader. Others are answered 
in personal letters, provided the inquiry | 


is accompanied by a two-cent stamp 


Questions of General Interest 
Answered by EXPERTS 


Forty- Three Cents of a Dollar 
HAT proportion of the average 
American dollar goes to buy »what 
the farms produce? C. L. 


It has been discovered by careful in- 
vestigations that about 43.1 cents of every 
dollar go to buy the product of the farms of 
America. 


Check Becomes a Note 


What is the status of a check which the 
bank has refused to honor? Reader.- 


A check upon which payment is refused by 
the bank becomes a promissory note payable 
on demand by the payee. . 


Feeding Sudan 
Will you please give me some information 


| regarding the feeding, of Sudan? I par- 


ticularly want to know if it is injurious to 
horses if the_hay is cut when the seed is 


green. V. N. P. 
Horses are very fond of Sudan-grass hay, 
and it will not hurt them. It is, in fact, very 
flor feed for all kinds of stock, but is de- 
cient in protein, or flesh-forming material. 
It is about like timothy hay in this respect. 
It is a good plan to f some alfalfa with it, 
or somet else rather rich in nitrogen, 
such as clover, soybean hay, a little oilmeal, 
and the like. 


Fattening Fowls and Broilers 


How can I fatten broilers for market? At 
what age do they take on flesh? 
Mrs.8.R. H. 
Iti is a difficult matter to fatten broilers, as 
at that tender is 
growth rather t i flesh. The chicken 
should be at least two months old, and then 
two weeks should be allowed. for fatteni 
Separate it from the rest of the flock 
away from sight of other birds, feed and 
water regularly three times a day, and scat- 
ter a little et seed on the floor between 
meals. Feed a mash of two parts cornmeal, 
one middlings and one part bran, by 
weight. Add about fifteen per cent meat 
scrap. Feed cracked corn at night. 


Holstein Bull, Red Calves 


I have a Holstein bull that some red 
calves. Can you tell me what is wal 
He is a registered bull. 

Holstein cattle were formerly Achaea 


s 
= | 


“Look here! That land you sold me 
for a stock farm is so rocky you 

can’t even walk on it! What kind 
of livestock do expect me’ to 
raise?” “Well, bees, for 


It’s Goblin that gets 
the rust and grease 
off your hands 


When you need soap buy Gob- 
lin; that’s the way to get full 
soap value. 


It’s made of pure oriental oils and a 
soft, flaky mineral of the texture of tal- 
cum powder. It’s this combination that 
makes Goblin so effective against the 
worst forms of dirt, grease, rust and stain. 


Goblin 


lathers in any water; is unbleached; 
has no added coloring matter; can be 
used down to the last bit; lasts long; 
costs little. A real economical soap 
that cleans your 
‘skin thorough! 
and leaves it soft 
and smooth. 


In the house: Tell your 
wife about Goblin; how 
effective it is in remov- 
ring fish, onion or kero- 
sene odors—or grime of 
any kind; softens t 
skin; leaves the heads 
smooth. 

Your grocer sells it. — 

not, use coupon; dt send 2 cakes lor 15¢ 


“Use This Coupon 
CUDAHY, Dept. C4, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
1 enclose 15¢ for 2 full size cakes of Goblin Soap. 


Street... 
Town.... 
Grocer’s Name. 

Grocer’s Address 


Pokes Make Money 


Stop your cattle frdm breaking 
fences, trampling crops, injuring 
themselves—useCow oy Pokes. 
Light steel; rust proof; last a 
lifetime. Over a million in use. 
¥ Cheaper and better than home- 
pokes, 


> 
Don’t risk your money— 
use Cow Pokes, save , save fences, 
avoid veterinary bills, pes w suite, 
fst dealer, or write for circular and introductory price to 
agers. Give dealer’ township, your exact 
pt Fi Pint letter fron low 
8. rs 
80 write right away ! 


©, FOKE MPG. CO., Kansas City,-Me- 


la vil 


.60 a bottle 


£06 ether Hores and 
ING BROTHERS Stock Yards, 


d | | 
7 
| 
minutes’ time. Ride any speed from 4 to 8 ANG 
th a Dept. 3114 
APowerCultivator 
Merry Garden Auto-Gultivator RavP ih 
it Solve your labor problem with this depend- UseCow nkes 
y a. able newly improved latest model implement, eel 
! bearings, no trouble lubricating system. iw 
ng 4 loam or muck, So easy to guide, turn in 
ly or back up, a child can run 
ch F. 0, B. Cleveland, Ohio. | 
ly | 1. trated 
Live Dealers Wanted = 
THE ATLANTIC MACHINE & MFG. CO. 
e 4 E, 79th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ar 


for the Greatest Safety De- 
vice Ever Invented for Fords 


The easiest selling accessory ever offered 
to Ford owners. Sales records show that 
two out of five buy when given the oppor- 
tunity. Selling experience is not nec- 
essary. Use your Ford for demonstrator. 
Put a pair of these Mospico Spindles on 
your car—give any Ford owner five 
minutes behind the wheel and you get 
his order. 
absolute satisfaction is guaranteed. 


straight ahead over all sorts of roads. 


himself. These Spindles work f 
ball bearings. 


Nationally Advertised 


ico Safety Spindles are 
in National Magazines and Farm Jour- 

re than seven million circu- 
—~ S and three or four times that many 


a of these readers in your ter- 
ritory are Ford owners. They are look- 
ing for something that will make their 
Fords safe and easy to drive. This is 
one way we are creating business for 
our Distributors. 


because 


Big profits are sure and: 


Mospico SAF ETY S ilies 


Make pti Ford Safe and ity to Drive 


They stop the wobbling of the front wheels. They make the wheels travel 
They stop the jerking of the steer- 
ing wheel and enable you to drive long distances'without tiring. They fit 
any Ford without any additional parts and are easily put on by the owner 

uly ly as well with roller bearings as with 


Retail Price $9.75 a Pair 


» When equipped with Mospico Safety 
Spindles y your car-will not ‘‘turn turtle 
the wheels can not become 
locked. You can drive through sand, 
mud, gravel or Joose dirt and over rough 
roads as easily as smooth ones, No nerve 
racking arm strain, because you don’t 
have to ‘‘hang on’’ to the steerin 
Drive with one hand and enjoy t 
ease and comfort as -! you were driving 

the highest p. 


WRITE US TODA 


Get complete information on Mospico Safety Spindles and how we are ¢reating a ee for 
them among the several million Ford owners in the United States. Write us TODA 


MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION, 


Money-Back 


Guarantee 


The price is 
refunded if Mospico 
Safety Spindles fail to 
do all we claim for them. 

Your Profit is 

$3.25 

on Every Pair 
Multiply the number of 
Fords m your com- 
y by $3.25 and 
you will see what a big 

t you can make. 


wheel. 
same 


GET THE CONTRACT 
FOR YOUR TERRITORY 


113 E. Jefferson Ave. . 
DETROIT, MICH. 


use "SAVE. THE- 
HORSE Ly any and every 
hile horse 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druguists everywhere sell SAVE-THE-HORSE. with 
STOPS 


LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not. blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 im pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2. 50 a bottle, 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Kills Rats—Free Book . 


f F h has 
bacterin renc’ substance, De Virus, that 
rats and mic: 
‘eare all bulidings. of, 
about Danysz and how to get some. 


o. virus, 121 West 15th Street, New 


Used by the 


Used extensively to relieve bed 
sores, itching piles, cracked 
hands, etc; If a white ointment 
is desired ask for our XYZ 

Skin Ointment. 


a 


MINERAL"? 
HEAVE “urs 


de 


HEA 
Heaves 


y back if they fai 
Send for FREE Vest. Adviser. 
scribes pee Dewres and 200 other Horse and 
ING BROTHERS, 2 


ttle Diseases. 
27 Union Stock Yards, 


1h hillon the public road, does the owner run ii 


and-white or red and white, and there are 
still some animals in the breed that have the 
red blood in them—covered up by the black. 
But this red color does not crop,out except. a 
when both sire and dam are at fault. The § 
only remedy is to get a sire that you are sure 

is free from this taint. Ner would we save 
breeding stock from the cows that oecasion- 

ally have red calves. So far as milk pro- 
duction is concerned the reds are just as 

good as the blacks? but they are not fashion; 


able. 
When Does Note Fall Due ? 


If you give a note for three months and 4 
one for ninety days, when, does each. fall 
due? A Subscriber. 


A note given for three months-is due the 
corresponding day the third month following. 
A note for ninety days is due exactly that. 
number of days after the note is made. ~ 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. THROCKMORTON — 
Manner of Assessing Property 


Has an assessor the right to assess prop+ 


erty without interviewing the owner, an 

if not, what is the penalty for his doing . 3 
80? Reader, Pennsylvania. 
* The assessor is not required by law to in- ’ 
terview the owner of property before assess= 
ing it. If, however, the owner is not satisfied 
with the appraisement of the assessor, he is - 
entitled to appeal in the manner prescribed , q 
by law. 4 

Right To Trim Quverhanging Trees 


If the limbs ofetrees growing on A’s land . = 
overhang B’s land, has B the right to trim - F 
them off, and is he entitled to climb the - 4 
trees in order to do so? 
Connecticut. Subscriber. 

: The’ overhanging limbs constitute a 
nuisance, so that B is entitled to trim them 
off at the line. He is not entitled, however, 
to-eclimb the trunk of the tree on A’s land, as 
this would constitute-a trespass on A’s 
property, — 


Right of Lite Tenant; Necessity of 
Probating Will 


1, Where a testator leaves age Ba his - 
widow for life, with re der to his son, 
can the widow sell the proper ty? 2. Must ; 
a will be registered to be legal? : 
Michigan. Subscriber. 
1. The widow may sell her life estate in a 
the property, but no more. 2. No title can _ ; 
p&ss under the will unless it is probated, which ° 
is the. method prescribed by law for proving 
its validity. Any person having possession of 
the will-can be required by law to produce it, * 
—t is guilty of a criminal offense for failure : 
to do so. 


Effect of Public Travel over Private Property * 


‘Where the owner of land allows the public ae 
/to-travel across it in order to avoid a bad j 


a risk of the public’s acquiring the right to 
continue to ase his land as a road ? 
Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 


The owner of the land runs practically no 
_visk of the public’s acquiring any right to the 
of hisland. An easement by user does not 

arise in favor of the public in general, but 
only in favor of an adjoining landowner, as 
for the purpose of getting out from his prope 
erty to the public highway. Furthermore, 
‘an easement arises only where the user is 
under a claim of right, and not where it is 
_by pernffission. Public roads can be estab- 
i lished by.condemnation, or by dedication of 
' thé land by the owner and its acceptance by 
. the-public authorities.. It might be well for 
‘the owner to forbid the public authorities to, 
‘assume any control over the strip of land in 
quéstion, or to do anything toward. keeping 
it in repair, as this might be construed as 
evidence of acceptance of/land dedicated by 
‘the owner to public use. 


, Performance of Services Without Contract 
| Where one person works for several years q 


‘for a@ person to whom he is not related, can 
|he-eollect wages for his services? 
Nebraska. Subscriber. 


There is no hard and fast rule, or even pre~ 
sumption, of law, under these circumstances.” 
It is merely a question of fact: as to whether® 
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udden Hurt 


Little injuries if neglected too often 
leadtogreat trouble, and anopen wound 
is easily infected. Afterthe wound has 
been thoroughly cleansed Resinol Oint- 
mentis what you want tohastenthe heal- 
ing. Itis perfectly pure and harmless. 
It will neither sting norirritate no matter 
how bruised and broken the flesh may 
be. Carry Resinol with you for the 
sudden hurt. 

Resinol a Resinol Soap 


Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Fi 
Foot Remedy Co., Dept. 30, 2267 Millard Ave., Chicago 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will _be 
sent on trial. No 
noxious springs or pad 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies, Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
Cata and meas- 
mailed free. "Send 
mame and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 2346 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


_No Joke To Be Deaf 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years 
@ with these Artificial Ear 
Drums. I wear them day 
and night. They are per- 
fectly comfortable. No one 
I cont and how I 
you hear. Address Pat. . 3, 1908 
GEO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (ine.) 
14 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 


Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soapisthef 


‘of chewing, frequently one o: 
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there was a contract for the payment ot 
wages. Since it is quite unusual for one man 
to work without compensation for ‘another 
to whom he is not related, a presumption of 
fact would arise from the circumstances 
stated that there had been an express or im- 
plied agreement between the parties for the 
payment of what the services were reasonably 
worth. If the for whom the services 
were performed. had knowledge of them. and 


-availéd himself of them, he must pay for 


them, unless he can prove that there was an 
agreement, either express or implied; that he 
was not to do so. 

The rule is different where the parties are 
closely related, as it is not unusual for such 
persons to perform services for each other 
out of love and affection, and without hope of 
compensation. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S, ALEXANDER, M. D.C. 


Horse with Broken Wind 


I have a horse that is very short of wind 
and breathes hard when worked. He is 
only four years old. What shall I do for 
him? C. L. E. 


The horse may-be a “roarer,”’ or affected 
with heaves, or have a growth in a nostril, or 
constriction in the windpipe, or have a short 
thick throat so that he is a mechanical choker. 
We can not determine the cause without 
making an examination on general principles. 
We should advise you not to give any bulky 
feed at noon or work the horse soon after a 
meal. Feed grass in summer and wet oat 
straw in winter in preference to hay. 
that the collar fits. If he is a roarer, a silver 
trachea tube should be inserted by a veter- 
inarian. Have such an expert make the 
necessary examination. 


Pawing in Stable 


A mare that I bought about four months 
ago paws her stall continually and eats 

t she paws up from the floor. She has 
plenty to eat, and I have fed her every- 
thing I thought she might want. How can 
I stop her doing this? B. M. H. 


Allow this mare a roomy box stall and bed 
it with sawdust or planing-mill shavings. 
Have her work or take outdoor exercise every 
ae Pawing sometimes is merely due to 

restlessness from loneliness, or it may be 
caused by formation of gas in the intestines. 
That usually is due to chronic constipation, 
so that the bowels should be kept active by 
feeding bran, roots, or alfalfa hay as a part 
ration. A run on grass would do her good. 
When a horse paws, stamps or kicks at night, 
mice and rats are a common cause. 


Do Cattle Lose Their Cuds? 


My. cow has been ailing for-several days 
doesn’t eat, and lies down a great deal of 
the time. Neighbors tell me she has lost 
her cud. How I treat her? R. D.R. 


There seems to be an impression that cud 
is something which can mechanically dis- 
appear, and when so lost must be repaired in 

Foe to restore the animal to health. Such 
is not the case. 

Rumination or chewing the cud is a natural 
process in connection with the digestion of 
cattle and other ruminant animals. In 
ruminants the food when first taken into the 
stomach is imperfectly chewed, and is re- 
turned to the mouth for remastication. This 
returned ball of food is ieee’ “the cud.” 

So-called loss of cud is sim ph y a Suspension 

the first indica- 
tions of sickness in any kind of ruminant 


q . 
There was a young man from the 


city, 
Who, sa what he thought was a 


tty, 
He gave it a pat, 
And soon after that, 
He buried his clothes; what a pity! 


» 


“I Would Not Part 


Smile Says 
“T Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing ing you have fe. 


so do 

worth while to see if ait th this embarrassment 
ean be avoided? 

400,000 persons are now hearing clearly by 
aide of the 

A New York Physician says: ‘‘It is of 

value to me. I should have been gan if to ics 
up the practice of medicine lon 
not this best of all 
of hearing 


We offer you the 


1921 Acousticon 
for 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


write, saying hard of hearing and 
wiley it fair trial 


experience 
been send for your free t 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


1426 Candler Bldg., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN, 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 

Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing 1g and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightene and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 

curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and rea@our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


Stop Using a Truss 


"S PLAPAO- PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being medicine 
made self - adhesive 
posely to hold the flabby 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 

or press ins’ 
bic bone. T 
have’ tested 
emselves a me w 
hindrance from work—most 
obstinate cases conquered. 
Gold 


COUPON TODAY TO 


te 7 73 
ck. 
be 
in- 
bed , 
im. 
the 
Remen ber, however, that the Acousticon has 
43 tented features which cannot be dup! 
eo 
ver, 
- prove it to you as ave done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months. I | 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
: for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
\ cures, shields or you ever tried z 
gusted you are with them all—youhave 
hot tried my remedy and I have such 
i = eause of the bunion and thus the bam 
W you are wearing ghter shoes than ever. 
can \ Just send your name and address and Kh 
ing «CF 
"Don’t Wear aT 
4 
Wont Wear a Iruss | 
B 
oad i 
r\ 
r is q a —-~ — 
t is 
1 of 
| Prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 
1515 Stuart Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
! Return mail will bring Free Trial Piapeo 


Go ahead with farm improve- 
ments; concrete barns, feeding 
floors or watering troughs are 
good investments. Build with 
Lehigh—the National Cement 
and make the job last a life- 
time. The Lehigh dealer has 
-the blue and white sign. Get 
acquainted with him. 
The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WN. 


Get All Your Wool 


The only be 
top prices, is to shear by machine. 

Hand blade shearing wastes wool 
—the loss eece of about 


The Stewart No. 9 is = world’s 
best hand-operated machine. Ball 


Power operated equipment for 
size Blocks, W for Catalog 
69 and price list 


S600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Lump Jaw es 


oli, Honey. it it 

co Send for FREE Vest Pocket De- 
Jaw and 200 other Cattle and qi di 

+t BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Vards, Chicago 


4-Wheel Cultivator 


Great 
Success 


age enables every farmer 
make a modern four- 
on old-style machine by 
wheels of sp design. 
Wheels are made of loops of steel which allow fine dirt 
h to corn. ith this new attachment a man 
ird more corn the first and second plowing, 


wheel cultivator out of his 
attaching extra set of 18 ine’ 


tter work. 
Two of the largest plow com: es are buying these 
extra special desi ed wheels by the carload. Prices 
right at Implement ers. Write for circular. 


Munson Mfg. Co., Box 82,> Winterset, lowa.. 


temper and 
Compound. 


ge 

Colic 
Conditioner 
2 Expeller. ears sale ree 
large cans guaran’ teed for Heaves on money refunded. 
65c end $1 $1.30 per can (includes war tax), at dealers or by 


THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, 


Wonderful new. inven- 


animal, since ruminants generally stop chew- 
ing the cud when feeling out of condition. 

Any condition affecting the general health 
of cattle may result in suspension of chewing, 
and there is almost certain to~be an inter- 
ruption of this process when thére is any 
pronounced disturbance of digestion. 

Placing wads of hay in the mouth, the use 
of salt pork, an old dishrag, and similar 
methods for restoring the cud are the out- 
come of local suptrstitions and a lack of 
knowledge concerning the digestive process 
of the cow. Instead of such treatment, an 
effort should be made to determine the exact 
nature of the illness affecting the cow with a 
view to applying proper treatment. It may 
be confidently expected with an approachin 
return of the animal to a state of norma 
health, there will be a restoration of the 
process of digestion, including the function 
of rumination or cud-chewing. / 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 
B.L. G., Fla.: The treatment for intestinal 
worms has been recently given in this column. 


H. W., Wis.: A good hair tonic may be 
made as follows: Resorcin, thirty grains} 
ging me one-half fluid ounce; add sufficient 


y rum to make six fluid ounces. Rub well - 


into the scalp daily. 


A. K., Ill.: A bridge spanning the cavit 
from which two teeth have been removed 
not necessarily cause trouble, if the work is 
properly done. If the neuritis was due to the 
diseased teeth it ought not to recur. 


K. K., O.: Adhesions following abdominal 
operations sometimes cause considerablé 
trouble. About all that can be done is to 
keep the bowels in good condition (this is 
often done by the use of a mineral oil) and 
to use care in the diet. jf 


Miss B., Conn.: For eczema back of the 
ears, not caused by irritation from spectacle 
bows or high collars, I would suggest washing 
with soft, boiled water, then applying Lassars 
Paste once daily, wiping off with absorbent 
eran before applying the paste the next 


L. C., Conn., and O. W., Va.: In treating — 


sties it is sometimes necessary to pull out the 
eyelashes from the festered places. The ap- 
plication of one per cent yellow oxide of 
mercury ointment to the lids is good in some 
cases. The general health should be built up 
by the use of tonics and appetizers. If there 
is much headache the eyes should be exam- 
ined by an oculist. 


R. E. K., Conn.: For a case of true sciatica 


the following procedure will often help: Keep. 


the bowels gently open with a good laxative, 
avoid ‘exposure to cold 
some good stimulating liniment,. rubbing 
in well at night. Dry heat is often of great 
benefit, and various forms of electpitity. also 
give relief. As to remedies, if the case is 
chronic ten grains of potassium iodide in 
peed of water after meals is good treatment. 
f this irritates the stomach, one teaspoonful 


nd wet and apply f 


of syrup of hydriodic acid (one per cent), — 


after meals may be substituted. 


. S. K., Nebr.: The results of a study car- 
on for a period of thirty months in the 
en Na schools of Akron, O., show that simple 
goiter can, be pee very easily and, in- 
expensively. Of 2,190 school 5 taking 
the preventive treatment, only five have 


shown enlargement of the thyroid gland, - 


while enlargement of this gland has been 


found in 495 out of 2,305 children who were . 


not treated. Furthermore, out of 1,182 


pupils who were given prophylactic treat- : 


ment for the thyroid gland enlargemefit, 773 
showed a.decrease in the size of the gland, 
while out of the 1,048 cases of similar char- 
acter which were not treated, but 145 have 
decreased in size. 

The experiences in Akron should have the 
attention of all public health authorities; 


and both children and parents should be~ 
educated along the lines of prevention of 6ne . 


of the most unsightly aieanane, «3 It is believed 
that the administration 
pregnant mothers might be beneficial» 

The usual times for the appearance of the 
thyroid enlargement are: During the fetal 
stage, during adolescence, and during preg- 
nancy. Public health nurses, health officérs, 
school medieal inspectors and others interest- 


ed in child welfare, can get full details of the’ 


method of. 
1920, num 
Medicine.”’ 
also be able to 


“Archives of Internal 

Wellinformed physicians will 
advise. 


the remedy to 
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built. Your dealer has it—only 
—or send $2 to us and pay balance 
on on arrival 4 
— CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. B 148 


.Odd Mention 


in all the world that makes your 


A GOOD one: What is the one thing 


own life most worth living? e. 


question, say we. 
A baby kangaroo is only about four 
and one-half inches leng. 


In an Illinois store was this sign: 
“Greatly. reduced ladies ready to wear.” 


132,000 farmers, cooperating with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
destroyed 50,000 pretences animals in 
1920, and poisoned 34,000,000 acres to 
eradicate ground-squirrels and prairie-dogs. 

Men, how many hours a day do you 
work? That government survey found 
that 130 housewives out of 645 Pre no 
time for daily rest or recreation, while the 
others aver one hour daily for the 
same, and average fifteen hours to 
their working day. 


Farm Journal Quiz 

1. What battle in the Civil war resulted 
in the heaviest loss of life? 

2. Who painted “The Man with the 
Hoe’’? 

3.. What is meant, briefly,-by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? 

4. Name President Harding’ s Cabinet. 

5. Who wrote ‘“Kidnapped’’? 

6. For what is Fanueil Hall noted? 

7. Who composed “Il Trovatore’’? 

8. Where are the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works located? 

9. Who was first Secretary of State of 
the United States? 

10. Who is the greatest benefactor, from 
the point of view of money gifts, in the 
United States today? 

Answers to March Quiz 


1. Granting freedom of speech, = and 
worship, of the right to petition Congress, 
and of peaceable assemblage. 

2. Atlee Pomerene, Frank B. Willis. 

3. Methodist Episcopal. ; 

4. Wm. M. Thackeray, Charles Dickens, 
Victor Hugo: 

5. Juneau. 

6. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
I Samuel, II Samuel. 

7. Jeannette Rankin. 

8. India. 

9. Near Philadelphia, Pa. 

10. Texas, California, Montana. 


All Were Satisfied 


This Kentucky church with two belfries is 
somewhat of an oddity. When the build- 
ing was being erected, some of the con 
gation wanted the belfry built on one side, 
while others were inclined to the opinion 
that it should be on the opposite side. The 
contractor being a busy man decided the 
question by erecting two belfries. Strange 
to say this solution met with approval. 


E 


with Peart Ha $2.75. 


Postpaid. ADDRESS 
ILLINOIS SPORTING GOODS CO., Dept.186 


| “The Baby” Revolver 


A HANDSOME AND MOST EFFECTIVE WEAPON — 


a 


Cartridge 


Real Reyolver Style 


nger attached to other 
d 4th Joly. 
¥_ 50 CENT: 
ong ty quality for $1.00, 
per 
paying 


P. 0. Box 782, CHICAGO 


~ 


Calibre 45 


Pro 
U. S. Breech loading Springfield . Carbine, 
, single shot, like above cut.. Used 
and in first-class perfect serviceable condition. Inside bar- 
rel like new. Length over all 41 inches, weight 7 lbs. ‘Can 
be loaded and fired 10 times minute. Price $3.50. > 


Calibre 45 Ball Cartridges, fresh clean shells, made by Winchester, 
U. M. C. or Frankford Arsena 


Bags 75c 


Parcel Post 5 cents extra 


~ 


tect Your Home 


1, price 3 cts each. 


AMMUNITION AND CARBINES SENT EXPRESS ONLY. 


for your motorcycle or Car. 


Handy Bags for Girls and Boys on outing Trips or school, or older 

people for Fishing Tackle, Lunches, Notions, Tools, Books, and what 

not. Brand new. Size 10 x 10, with 3-inch gusset and shoulder belt. 

In all exactly like cut. Made of strong olive drab quilted soft material 

to carry heavy weights. bige, Pow a fine appearance. The Bag 
ce 


75cts. Parcel Post 5 cents extra. 


Used Aluminum Canteen with cup and cover prepaid 40 cts. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 928 Arch Streeet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“AS PRIZES. 
30th 


TWO FORD CARS GIVEN 


On June 30th, 1921, I am going to give a new Ford Touring 
Car, fully equipped, with electric lights and starter, to some 
one who answers my Ad. and is the most successful in car- 
rying out my simple instructions. In this contest I will 
also give a new Model Ford Roadster, fully equip and 
thousands of dollars in Cash Rewards, Motorcycles, Bicycles, 
zy Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Phonographs, etc., etc., 
and in case of a tie I will duplicate the prize tied for. 


GET 1,000 VOTES « 


f In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how many 
you can find. Some are looking right at you, some turned 
sidewise. You will find them upside down and every way. 
Mark each face you find with a pencil and mail to me with 
your name and address. If you find,as many as five of 
K! the hidden faces I will enter you in this contest with 1,000 |» 
votes to your credit and send you full particulars. The two 

aders will get these cars. Why not you? Write today SURE. 

.W. BEACH, Contest Mgr., Dept. 744, Spencer, Indiana. 


re 
wilds 


Do Yeu Want It? 


FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street, Dept. 1224, - Chicago, Ml. 


5 SOLVE this puzzle, win Ford Auto votes free. The letters of the 

asiphabet are numbered: A is 1, B is2, andsoon. The figures in the 

little squares tothe leftrepresentfour words. (201s the letter 

What are the four words? Can you work it out? If so, send 

~ answerquick. Sdtrely you want this fine, new Ford auto. Send 
money with solution. I have already given away many autes. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 
We not on y give this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars in cash and scores 
sarees, Gate, Watches, Talking Machines. ethi 
veryone w 


‘or everybody. answers this can have a prize. There are no 
mtiong Gent todo. Everybody wins. Someone gets this new, latest 
model Ford Auto. Why not you? rite today and be first. 
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Et 


1. 
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50 KNIFE for 98c 


ape for $2.65. Best 
7-inch shears, $1,20, This Knite 
and Shears, $1.58. Best hol- 
low ground with 5 
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Building for Tomorrow. in the 
Products of Today." 


i at oti 
Upon every product manufactured by ‘this Comvety and sent {2 . 
forth under its name for sale, rests a Sag ea that“is not . 
entirely measured by its price. tind 
For in our view, every article we build is a factor not alone i inthe — 
transaction in which it has a_ part, but 4 ap whatever future Dats p 
ronage we hope to enjoy. goibal 
No less practical an impulse than poe business, therefore, 
prompts us to embody in all things we atiake 
quality it is possible for us to contrive, 
Similarly and for the same purpose, this quality’ fadbiegted to the. 
public at the very lowest cost that imgaensei sand. 
manufacture will allow. 
No product bearing the Goodyear 
the successful working out of this ear Cord 
Steadily they have grown in favor, steadilystheyt 
proved and strengthened, holding intactie rising’ Costs bes 
their superior measure of value. neh 
Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a extent “of per-. 
formance that for reliability and final: <g0 ee 
in any earlier type of tire. 
Because Goodyear Tires and the servicess 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction By mare people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind? VERE 


BE 


Phe Goodyear Tire: 


wes a poriion we Gowd year fuclorics a: Laver 


This actual photograph, ra at early evening, « 
Shows a portion of the Goodyear factorics at Akron 
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The reign of Louis XV ush- 
ered in countless fanciful 
forms of the Time- Ball, 
many of them elaborately 
beautiful, Actuated by acon- 
cealed mechanism, they were 
the most spectacular alarm- 
clocks of their day 


= 
£2 Vests 
5 2 


7 J 1DNIGHT! From the lofty ceiling of a palace 
in France drops the mysterious Time-Ball. The 
revelers thrill to a sudden stop as a tall, prophetic 

figure raisesa gleaming scythe. Through the halls of mirth 


rings the voice of Father Time—“Remove the masks!” 


Two hundred years ago! Yet in countless cities of today, 
men set their watches by the drop of the Time-Ball. 


Two hundred years! Yet kindly, tireless Father Time 
still has the call; still stands forth, as Shakespeare hailed 
him, “The king of men!” 

And the dominating figure of that midnight carnival is 
the one outstanding personality in the watchmaking 
world today, the distinguished trade-mark of that long 
and noble line of timekeeping masterpieces— 


= \ 


} 
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The $225 Corsican— 
an unretouched pho- 


N | ect 
8 
q 
fs 
“> 
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DONT risk your life with the old-fashioned, dangerous, 
A, ‘boom pole” any longer. Stacy Swivel Load Binders not 
¢ — only bind any load ina jiffy—save time—save a lot of hard work, 
— but they are real “life savers” as well. 
| Ez Look at Picture No. 1—it shows the old-fashioned way of binding a 
4 _ : & Qf load. See what happened in Picture No. 2. The boom broke’and 
both men took a tumble. The crackle of the boom startles the team 
—they jump and then—a fatal accident happens, maybe lives lost-—— 
team injured or killed—property destroyed. 
Now, look at Picture No. 4—see how easily and securely one man 
can fasten a big load of logs. He does it in a jiffy—no danger—no 
fh ng or straining in binding the load. Load won’t slide off—no 
work reloading—everything saved with this handy tool. 


make hauling easy—SAFE. They save a lot of time, save all unnec- 


essary labor and do it so satisfactorily that once you try them, you 

Send No will never bind another load the old way again. 
Made of the best material, Cartage to stand from 3 to 5 tons 
Money breaking strength. Fit any chain up to % inch. Two sizes. Regu- 
_ lar weighs 7% lbs. Jumbo, 114% 1 ibs. The SWIVEL joints are a 
J ust the advantage—make the hooks to hook Bind 
anything—logs, lumber, pipe, poles, hay, grain box, tightens wire 

Coupon fence, etc., and does it in a jiffy. 


30-Day Money-Back Trial Offer 


E. C. STACY, Mnf r, 10 Court St., Tiffin, Ohio 
Send ead Binder. exe Send for one or a pair of Stacy Swivel Load Binders, either size, use 
— -joemedon (Regular or Jumbo) them 30 days—put them to any test and if you don’t find them all we 
(Regular size is $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo claim; if you don’t want to keep them, send them back at our expense 
size is $3.75 each, $7.50 per pair.) I agree to pay and your money will be promptly refunded. You take no risk what- 
mailman when ied You agree to refund my ever. Fill out the coupon—send no money— pay mail man on delivery 


money if unsatisfactory and pay parcel post charges. e of package. We'll send them postpaid. 


Name DEALERS: Stacy Load Binders are handled by all Shelf Hardware Jobbers and sold by 
dealers regularly. ioe pe oe Oe purpose of more widely introducing them to the 

Town farmers all over the U. S. 

State R. F.D 
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